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RITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE | 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 

The NEXT ANNUAL MEETING of the meine ee — be | 

held. under the Presidency, of His Grace the DUK BUC- 

CLEUGH, K.B. F. &c., at DUNDEE, pont t.. on 

Wednesday, Rasterber 4 ri 


hea NATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHI- 
BITION, Exhibition-road, South Kensington, will be 
| crosi on 3lst AUGUST. During the month of August the 


| price of admission will be reduced as follows :—from 1st to 15th, 


Notices of Papers proposed to be read | 


at the Meeting should be sent to the Assistant-General Secretary, | 


G. Griffith, Esq., Harrow. 
Members and others who wish to obtain information about 


the Local arrangements are requested to communicate with the | 


Local Secretaries at Dundee 


RCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE | 


poral 4 
of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
{HER MAJESTY the QUEEN 
tH. R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, K.G. F.S.A. 
President—The LORD TALBOT de MALAHIDE, F-.S.A. 
The ANNUAL MEETING for the year 1867 will be held at 
KINGSTON-UPON-HULL, Tuesday, July 30, to Tuesday, 
August 6. 
—_ President—His Grace the Archbishop of York. 
Presidents of Sections. 
Antiquities—The Venerable Archdeacon Trollope. 
Architecture—Sir Charles Anderson, Bart. 
History—The Right Rev. the Bishop of Oxford, F.S.A. 
Papers will be read at the Sectional Meetings upon subjects 


connected with the History and Antiquities of the Place and 
District. 


Patrons 


6d.; Tuesdays, 1s.: from 16th to 3lst, 3d.; Tuesdays, 1s. Special 
Terms for the admission of Schools for the Poor during the _ 
fortnight can be had on application. Open from 10 a.m. to 7 P.M 


HE LONDON COLLEGE of the INTER- 
NATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (Limited). 
Head Master—L. SCHMITZ, Esq. Ph.D. LL.D. F.R.S.E., 
Rector of the High School of Edinburgh. 
The LONDON COLLEGE (inaugurated by H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales on the 10th of July) will be ready for the reception of 
Pupils at the ve aaa of the NEW TERM, on the 18th 





late 


of September ne 


| Paris (Head 


Excursions will be made to Beverley, eton —_ Patrington, 


Thornton Abbey, Howden and Selby, Driftield, 
A temporary Museum will be formed at ihe ‘Public Rooms, 
Jarratt-street. 


Mo gee = for admission should be made without delay to 
Scumitz, at the College, Spring- grove, Middlesex, W., or 
to the Secretary, at_the Society's Office, 24, Old Bond-street, 
i W., where Prospectuses and any Information can be 
t) 

Schools in cmnenton with this College exist at ChAtou, near 
faster, Monsieur P. viére), and at Godsberg, 
near Bonn, on the Rhine (Head Master, Dr. A. Baskerville), 
— of which can also be obtained of the Secretary as 
above. 


ILVORDE, near BRUSSELS. —The TWO 
DUCATIONAL wag eg ee et one for YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN. the other for YOUNG LA DLES, guaranteeing 
to Families the best instruction in the most pam B branches of 
study, are those of M. Micnaux Portaes, Rue Thérésienne, and 
the Ladies Van DER Wenrrrt, Rue de Louvain. Terms, 301. and 
321., including washing and school necessaries. The best Masters 
from Brussels on for accomplishments. Good references. 
t sent 








Admission by Ticket—for Gentlemen, 11. 1s. (not tr ferable); 
for Ladies transferable), 10s. 6d.—entitling the bearer to take 
part in all Meetings and Proceedings, and to visit the Museum. 

Tickets may be procured at the Reception Room of the. Insti- 
tute, at the Town Hall of Hull. 

LODGE, Secretary. 


Ww. 
_Offices of the Institute, 1, Burlington. -gardens, W. 





LADY (WIDOW) desires to receive one 
we or two CHILDREN, who will share with her Daughter her 
undivided attention. Delicate health will not be an objection, as 
she is well qualified by experience for such a charge, and — to 





IRMIN GHAM TRIENNIAL MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL, in aid of the Funds of the General Hospital, 
on the 27th, 28th, 29th, and 30th of August, 1867. 
President—The Right Hon. EARL BEAUCHAMP. 
Principal Vocalists—Mademoiselle Titiens, Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington, and Mademoiselle Christine Nilsson ; ; Madame 
Sainton- er and Madame Patey-Whytock; Mr. Sims Reeves 
and Mr. W. H. Cummings; Mr. Santley and Mr. Weiss. 
Solo Pia cae Madame Arabella Goddard. Solo Violin, M. 
Sainton. Organist, Mr. Stimpson. 
Conductor—Mr. COSTA. 


OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. 
TUESDAY MORNING.—‘ Elijah,’ Mendelssohn. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING.—‘The Woman of Samaria’ (a 


educate them.—Address C. N., Post-office, Dulwich, Surrey, 
A LADY, engaged in private teaching, wishes 
for PU PILS in Families residing IN OR NEAR KEN- 
SINGTON. _ Besides the more elementary lessons, she teaches 
German and French (acquired partly in Germany ‘and France), 
Music, Latin, ng oe age and Algebra, and English lan- 
nae: oie -» Rey. J. Martineau’s, 10, Gordon-street, 
.ondon, 


ST. MARY’S HALL, Nos. 5 


road, Canonbury, Islington. 





and 6, St. Mary’s- 


English’ and Freneh Institution | gg Ladies, on the Principles | 
| of ~ eee 's College. 


oe a 
ANC 


The re VAC. 


can be received as Boarders for a term, or — The College 


| will RE-OPEN (D.V.) on the 17th Septembe! 


sacred cantata), Professor W. Sterndale Bennett, Mus. Doc. (com- | 


posed expressly for the Festival); ‘Judas Maccabeus,’ Handel 
THURSDAY MORNING.—‘ Messiah,’ Handel. 
FRIDAY MORNING.— Messe Solennelle,’ Gounod ; 
Egypt,’ Handel. 


*Israelin | 


TUESDAY EVENING.—A Miscellaneous Concert, comprising | 


Santate (‘Alexander's Feast’), Handel; Overture (‘Oberon’), 
Weber; Pianoforte Concerto in E flat, Benedict ; Vocal Selections 
from Operas, &e. 
WEDN ESDAY EVENING.—A Grand Classical Concert, com- 
rising Overture (‘ Leonora’), Beethoven; Pianoforte Concerto in 
minor, Professor W. 8. Bennett, Mus. D 
Legend of St. Cecilia’), Benedict ; 
Mozart ; Classical Vocal Selections, 
THURSD: AY EVENING.—A eg ere Concert, compris- 
ing Overture (‘ Fra Diavolo’), Auber; F ja, Pianoforte and 
Violin, on Airs from Masaniello; C antata (* The Ancient Mariner’), 


Overture’ (* Zauberflite’), 


oc.; Cantata (‘The | 


| at the beginning of October. 
| their Names to the Secre 


J. F. Barnett, composed expressly for the Festival ; Overture (‘ Wil- | 


liam Tell’), Rossini; Vocal Selections from Operas, &e. 
FRIDAY EVENING. - ‘St. Paul,’ Mendelssohn. 
Programmes of the Performances will be forwarded by post on 


“Feria tg to the sow, irl at the Offices of the Festival Com- | 





mittee, 29, - 
vii v ILLI AM R. HUGHES, 
Secretary to the Festival Committee. 


| on mega « 5 


SARAH NORTHC ‘ROFT, Principal. 
will be forwarded upon a 


BeForp COLLEGE, 48 and 49, Beprorp- 
SQUARE. 
The SESSION 1867-68 will begin on THURSDAY, October 10. 


+. 





The SCHOOL for Pupils above Seven Years of Age will OPEN | Who speaks French, German and Italian, has travelled 


DAY, September 
pectuses, with particulars of Scholarships, 


Boarding, &c., 
may yte had at the College. 
JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 








ish 
ies for TWO RESIDENT PUPILS, or | 
Ladies ' wishing further Instruction in any branch of Education, | 





BEPForD COLLEGE, 48 and 49, Brpronp- | 


TWO ARNOTT sesame, giving free admission for | 


two years to Five Classes, will be awarded by open Competition 
Candidates are requested to send in 
fore September 1. 
Particulars may be obtained at the College. 
JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. See. 


7DUCATION.—STREATHAM COMMON. 
—The PRINCIPAL of a long-established, high-class 
LADIES’ FINISHING SCHOOL having removed to a larger 
d number of PUPILS. The — 
e 





receives an 
stands | in a own grounds, and overlooks the Common. 





UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
43 and 45, HARLEY-STREET, W. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, for the General 
Education of Ladies and for granting Certificates of Knowledge. 


Patrons. 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 

H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES. 
Visitor—The Lord Bishop of London. 
Principal—The Very Rev. the Dean of Westminster. 
Lady Resident—Miss Parry. 





The COLLEGE will RE-OPEN for the Michaelmas Term on | 


THURSDAY, October 3rd. 

Individual Instruction is given in Vocal and Instrumental 
Music to Pupils attending at least one Class 

Special Conversation Classes in Modern Languages will be 
formed on the entry of six names. 

Pupils are received from the age of thirteen upwards. 
ments are made for receiving rders. 

Prospectuses, with full tie oo pony as 
Classes, &c., may be had on a 
College Office. 


JEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
43 and 45, HARLEY-STREET, W. 
Lady Superintendent—Miss Hay. 
Assistant—Miss Walker. 


Scholarshi 
i. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 





DAY, September 26 
Pupils are roti from the age of five upwards. 
-rospeetuses, with full prey may 
to Miss Mitwarp, at the College Office. 
E. H. PLUMTRE, M.A., Dean. 


immedi td superintendence of the Principals, who are assisted 
by_ resi F —_ overnesses. Professors of repute attend 
daily. ams liberal and inclusive. % ie to the Clergy 
and Paréhts:of Pupils.—Address B. D. F., Messrs. Hatchard’s, 
Piccadilly. 





NOTICE.—HOLBORN VALLEY IMPROVEMENTS. 
EGRETTI & ZAMBRA 


REMOVED from No. 1 to (temporary premises) 
103, HATTON-GARDEN. 


SHORTHAND. .—PITMAN’S ere ae 
\) GRAPHY.—Phonography is taught in Class, at 79. 6d. ; 
Private Instruction given, personally or by post, for 11. 1s., the 
Perfect Course of 

London: 7 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


-— PRESS.—A Gentleman, who has oe 
onsiderable qroetionse in patting ee ually Paper, des 
an ENGAGED MENT a DAILY o KLY in LONDON, 
Pg ALPHa, care of Messrs. ‘an & Francis, Fleet. 
stree 


EPrtor or SUB. EDITOR.—A Gentleman, 
f many years’ experience on the London and Provincial 
Daily and Weekly Press, is now DISENGAGED.—S. L., 3, Potter 
Newton, near Leeds. of ie a 
\ 17 ANTED. — A Competent and _ Intelligent 
PERSON, of good address, to TAKE THE MAN AGE- 
MENT ofa Bookseller’ 8, Stationer’s and Printer’s creer ina 
Central Town, in one of the Midland Counties. A Married Man, 


whose Wife could assist in the Shop, would be prefe ma —Address 
T. J., Post-office, Sheffield. 


JOLITICAL INFLUE NC E. —F OR -DIs- 
POSAL, a SHARE ina Leading POLITICAL and LITE- 
RARY NEWSPAPER. offers a very advantageous invest- 
ment foran M.P., of literary obits, 4 desiring to further Liberal 
political views. About 5,00¢ required, —Apply to C. Mircnet, & 
Co., Agents for the Sale ‘and Transfer of New spaper Property, 12 
and 13, Red Lion- court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


YO SECRETARIES and COMMITTEES of 
LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS. 
GERALD Ry ASSEY 

{Author of ‘Shakspeare’s Sonnets and his Priv: a Friends ;° The 
Ballad of * Babe Uhristabel, 4 * Craigorook Castle,’ * Havelock’s 
March,’ &c.) submits the following LIST of LEC" TU RES 

1. The Man Shakspeare—2. Old England’s Sea Kings—3. The 
Story of Shakspeare’s Sonnets—4 Charles lamb—5. Charlotte 
Bronté—6. Pre-Raphaelitism in Painting and Poetry—7. Sir Chas, 
James Napier—8. A Reading from Poems, published and unpub- 
lished—9. Yaukee Humour—10. Robert Burns—11. Life and Works 
of Thomas Hood—12. Poetry of Tennyson—13. Poetry and Science 
—14. Life and W ritings of De Quincey—15. Plays and Poems of 
Robert Browning—16. New-Englanders and the Uld Home—17. 
Poets and Poetry of Young Ireland—18. Swedenborg. 

Address Ward’s Hurst, Ringshall, Hemel Hempstead, Herts. 

















IBRARIES CATALOGUED in an efficient 
manner by a Person of thorough experience, possessing the 
necessary Bibliographical and Literary knowledge. Indexes and 
Translations made, and other literary assistance rendered to 
Authors. The best recommendations can be given.—Address 
Bisios, Notes and Queries Office, Wellington-street, Strand. 


ARIS EXHIBITION, SWITZERLAND, 

&c.—A GENTLEMAN, of good family, Graduate in Arts, 
Abroad 
and been Tutor to Noblemen’s Sons, is about to visit 
Switzerland, &c., and is willing to undertake the charge of one 
or more YOUNG MEN for the Vacation.—Apply to A. B., care of 
Adams & F rancis, 59, F leet st street. 


OTICE.—ALPINE CLUB MAP OF 
SWITZERLAND. — The Beitostion of the FIRST 
SHEET of this MAP is postponed until the Next Season.— 
London: Lonemays anp Co. 
rpuToRr (RESIDENT or TRAVELLING).— 


A Gentleman of great experience in Private Tuition, 











| Classical and Mathematical Scholar, thoroughly conversant with 


| Continent, yal an ENGAGE 


are thoroughly liberal, and under the | 


W ATER- COLOUR ‘DRAWINGS.—A choice | 


Colour Societies, al 
lery, 7, HAYMAR ased. 


{OVERNESS.— A Lady “of aupesior attain- 
ments, at present in eae, Soseeatommees t with a position 
as GOVERNESS in a GENTLEMAN’S FAMILY. She under- 
takes to teach English, French, wanda Teattan and Music. She 
has had much experience in tuition, and can give unexceptional 
references.—Address Miss C., Fraulein Unriih, Ferdinand Strasse 
29, Hanover, go 3 x e ., care of Robertson & Scott, 13, 
ury! 


Selection of BRAWINGS, by pa ez of both the Water- 
s ON VIEW, at T. M‘LE 
KET, next the Theatre. Drawings pt pur 





| Hanover-street. Edin 


Arrange- 


to 
Mention te J Miss. Mitwaa at the | 


AN’S New Gal- | 
| Patrons and me A that she has “lately RE 


the French and Italian Langu: nd with most parts of the 
ENT in a Gentleman's Family. 


7, University-street, wWw.c. 


HE COMMERCIAL, ENG INE E RING ‘and 
Psa 5“ COLLEGE, CHESTER, “ recognized” by 
the retary of State for India,” offers a thoroughly sound ENG- 
LISH i EDUCATION, Faecal with Instruction in the Modern 
nguages and C! 
In the Upper Classes particular attention is given to Mathe- 
matics, Mechanics, ee Physical Science, and Drawing. 
Each Student and Pupil has a saperete. sleeping apartenent.— 
Apply to the Rev. A ARTHUR Rice, College, Chester. 


r \HERESA | HOUSE, Bewsize Park- ROAD, 

HAMPSTEAD.—Miss BIRD begs to gnnounee to her 
OVED her well 
e* successfully 
It has been 


—Address 


known First-c 
carried on for many years, to the above locality. 





| selected as one of the most healthy in the vicinity of London, and 


| French and German being constantly spoken by 
| Binp superintends the waco man: 


the house is replete with every comfort and accommodation for 

Pupils. — are two Foreign Governesses resident in the house, 

the Pupils. Miss 

ement of her Establishment, 

and every eare is taken of each Pupil confided to her charge. 
t Professors in all branches attend daily. 





CHOOL, near Tows, for GENTLEMEN only, 
by a Married Clergyman of high University distinction, and 
t experience. A few Pupils 
.A., Messrs. Courtenay & Croome, 9, Gracechurch-street, E.C. 


NV ATHEMATICS.—A Senior Wrangler wishes 
to READ MATHEMATICS with A FEW PUPILS, 
his Rooms.—Apply, by letter only, to M. A., 31, Beaford-atrect, 





| Covent-garden. 
The CLASSES of she SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on THURS- | 


had on application — i i 
, 1, Elm-court, Middle Temple, London. 





RADFIELD.—ST. ANDREW'S COL. | 


LEGE, BRADFIELD, near READING. 


admitted at reduced terms.— | ¢) 





QEA-BATHING and beautiful SCENERY.— 
Noted for its he ILFRACOMBE — faci 


nd 
he ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. — Address 
Mr. Bony, at the tel. A four-horse meets ae Lon- 


don express trains at Barnstaple. 








NC GRAVINGS and WATER 
WINGS.—GEORGE LOVE, 81, Bupha 

ON BALE hn wg’ Y COLLECTION of E 
“the most distinguished Masters, amo ae om 
Earlom, Hogarth, Hollar, Morghen, rati, 5 
Wille, W oollett, Sherwin, Rembrandt, ucas Vv: 





For information apply _to the Warden at the 8 Coltege,. or to the | oi 


=f 


Honorary Secre PaTTresos, Esq., 


&e. 
1 forwarded on the receipt of two postagé 
*,* Established above 60 years, 
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QTAR and GARTER HOTEL and TAV ERN, 
RICHMOND-HILL. 


“he specious new COFFEE-ROOM is now OPEN for the 
~ Applications for Apartments in the Family Hotel to be made to 


8S. C. WALLACE, General M:z anager. 


We YDROPATHIC Si AN ATORIUM, Sud- 
brooke Park, ee hill, Surrey,— Physician, Dr. 
EDWARD LANE, M.A. M.D. Edin. Univ.,—for the treatment 
of Chronic Diseases, j principally t Wy the combined natural agents, 
Air, Exercise, Water, and Diet. Turkish Baths on the Premises, 
under Dr. Lane’s medical direction. 
» PICCADILLY. 


a 


ESSRS. POLYBLANK & CO, 
stg se APHERS, 
Goon OODWOOD. 





es RACE GLASSES 





934, NEW “BOND. STR EET, W., 


Corner of C onduit- street. 


A SIX-IN 
& TELESCOPE. 


A FOUR-INCH ditto ditto. 
A THREE-AND-A-HALF-INCH ditto 
A THREE-INCH TRANSIT INSTRUMENT. 
An ALTITUDE and AZIMUTH ditto. 
The above Instruments, late the property of Thomas Coventry, 
Esq. F.R = —_ recently purchased by M. PILLISCHER, 
OPEICI now for Sale at his establishment. 88, NEW 
BOND-STRELT, where they may be inspected and prices ob- 





CH EQUATORIAL 


ditto. 








HE MAGIC DONKEYS.— Roars of 
Laughter.—These wonderful Animals go through their 
extraordinary Evolutions, daily, at 2, Garrick-street, from 10 till 6. 
e pair sent post free for 14 ste amps. —H. G. Ciarke & Co. 2, Gar- 
rick-street, Cov ent sarden, WC 


| EBE NTURE S at 5, 54, and 6 PER CENT. 
—The CEYLON COMPANY, LIM ITED, are prepared to 
issue Debentures on the following terms, viz.:—For one year at 
5 ao cent. ; for three years at 54; and for five years and upwards 
6 per cent. per annum. 
Applications for particulars to be made at the Office of the Com- 
pany, Palmerston-buildings, Old Broz “e street, London. 





By order, R. A. C AMERON, Secretary. 
AINES'S LANC ASHIRE. Edited by J. 
HARL AND, F.S.A. New Edition in the press. 2 vols. 


demy 4to. 31. 138. 6d.; large- paper copies, 51.52. Orders should be 

given immediately toa B Sookseller. A limited impression is veins 

printed of both sizes, and the large-paper copies are nearly all sold. 
G. Routledge &s sons, London 1 and New York. 


L° ONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s- square, 
London.—Founded in 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President—THE EARL OF CLARENDON. 

The following are the terms of admission to this Library, which 
contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages : Subseription, 3/. a year, or 2l., with Entrance- 
fee of 61.; Life embership, 261.’ Fifteen Volumes are allowed to 
Country, ‘and Ten to Town Members. Reading-room open from 
Ten to Six. Prospectus on a ation. CaTaLocue (New Edition), 
price 158. ; to Members, 10s. 6 

ROBERT H ARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


HE U NITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount 
according to the supply required. All the best New Books, Eng- 
lish, French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospec- 
tuses, with List of New Publications, gratis and post free. — 
*,* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus ‘Books offered for Sale at 
greatly reduced prices may also be had free, on application. = 
00TH'S, CHURTON’S, Hopgson’s, and Saunpers & OrLey’s United 
Libraries, 307, Regent-street, near the Polytechnic, 


OREIGN BOOKS, published in France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, and the rest of Europe.— Messrs. 
ASHER & CO. supply, on the most reasonable terms and by the 
uickest routes, every description of FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS, 
meral and Scientific. A Selection of the best W orks al 
kept in Stock. A well-selected Stock of Oriental Works. 
importations of New Publications from the Continent. 
atalogues on application, gratis on receipt of one stamp each. 
Asuer & Co. 13, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, London; 20, 
Unter den Linden, Berlin; 19, Rue de Lille, Paris. 


HEAP “BOOKS. —Jeat published, gratis and 
Rae free, a CATALOGUE of an extensive COLLECTION 

of fi DERN BOOKS, all offered at a very great reduction from 
Orginal Prices, by WILLIAM GLAISHER, Bookseller, 265, 

High Holborn, W.C. (removed from 52, Lamb’s Conduit-street). 


RITISH BUTTERFLIES.—A few C opies 

of NOEL HUMPHREY'S m: = gee Work on BRITISH 

BUTTERFLIES, published at 11. lls. 6d., may be had at the re- 
duced price of 15s., of T. J. ALL M AN, 463, New Oxford- street, 
London. It contains hand-coloured Plates of 300 different Varie- 
ties, and is handsomely bound in full gilt claret eloth, gilt edges. 


] RITISH MOTHS.—A few Copies of Nort 

HUMPHREY'S splendid Work on BRITISH MOTHS, 
2 vale; in 1, published at 3/. 3s., may be had at the reduced price of 
5s., of T. J. ALLM \N, 463, New Oxford-street, London. It con- 
tains yhand- coloured Plates of 850 different varieties, and is hand 
somely bound in full gilt claret cloth, gilt edges. 


OOKBIN DING— in the Monastic, GROLIER, 
MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED styles—in the most superior 
manner, by English and Foreign workmen. 
JOSEPH SAnEReDO RF, 
BOOK BINDER TO THE KING OF HANOVER, 
English and Foreign Bookbinder, 
30, BRYDGES-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. 














Daily 








» | WHOLE of the U 








i, |"[.0 NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—The | _ 


Advertiser wishes for a Position of PUBLISHER; could 
assist in making-up or reading proofs, if necessary. A paper in | 
which a share coul _ urchased , after satisfactory investigation, | 
Wall be preferred.—Address B. B., care of Mr. Born, 115, London 





7 " = 

JRE PARA ION for the ARMY, NAVY, 

and PUBLIC SCHOOLS, by an experienced ENGLISH 

TUTOR, with excellent recommendations, resident at Dresden; 

High Mathematics. German, French, English, and Practical 

Surveying. Terms, from 100/.. according to age. References to 

Parents of former Pupils. —Apply to Mr. WasuaM, 13, Albrecht’s- 
strasse, Dresden, Saxeny. 





ANISH and NORWEGIAN. —A Danish 
ady is desirous ee giving LESSONS in the above Lan- 
guages to English Ladies or Gentlemen. es allowed to 
the Danish Embassy and former Pupils.—Address I. J. N., 33, 
Great Coram-street, Russell-square, W.C. 


a. NERVOUS IN VALIDS ‘and OT HERS. 

A Medical Man of position and experience, mening 3 in the | 
immediate vicinity of Portman-square, is anxious to place the 
PPER PART of his RESIDENCE—cheerfully 
situated and well furnished—at the disposal of a Lady or Gentle- 
man requiring a first-class residence, with medical care and super- 
vision. —Apply to pon srs. Lumuiey & Co., Estate Agents, 31, St. 
James’s-street, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW BOOKS,—NOTICE, 





Nearly all the Books advertised in this day’s Atheneum are in 
Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. sine 
Copies of all the principal New Works continue to be added as t' 


he 
| demand increases, and an ample supply is provided of all the best 


Forthcoming Books as they appear. 
FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


Commencing at any date. 


FAMILY SUBSCRIPTION, 
For Four Volumes at one time, exchangeable at pleasure, 
TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, 
FOR THE NEWEST BOOKS. 
Fifteen Volumes at onetime .. Five Guineas per annum, 
and Three Volumes for every additional Guinea. 
FOR OLDER BOOKS. 
Twenty- zi bf olumes at one time Five Guineas per annum, 
nd Five Volumes for every additional Guinea. 


The Carriage-free Terms of Subscription for Book Societies, in 
Town and Country, will be forwarded on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD-STREET. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
CHEAP BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


Purchasers of Books for Public or Private Libraries and Lite- 
rary Institutions, Merchants, Shipping Agents, and others, are 
TET invited to apply on eae next for MUDIE’S 

CLEARANCE © ATALOGU E for AUGUST. 


This Catalogue contains more aa One Thousand Popular 
Books (cut and uncut) at the lowest current prices. 


BOUND BOOKS for PRESENTS. 

A List of Works by Sir Walter Scott, Macaulay, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Tennyson, Kingsley, Dean Stanley, Lord Lytton, and 
other Popular Authors, selected chiefly from Mudie's Select 
Library, and re-issued in Ornamental Bindings, is now ready, 
and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, New Oxford-street. 

_City Office—4, cant street, Ches maple. 





Sates by Auction 
Valuable Collection of Greek, Roman, and English Coins, 


MESSRS. 
QOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 


tioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL by AUC TION, at their House, No. 13, Wel- 
lington- street, Strand, W.C ,on MONDAY, July 29, and following 
day, at 1 o’clock precisely, VALUABLE © OINS oad MEDALS, 
the Property of a Gentleman ; comprising Greek and Roman Coins, 
in Gold, Silver and Copper, including a beautiful Gold Stater of 
Tarentum (almost unique), a unique Silver Medallion of Honoria, 
some fine Denarii and Aurei found in Oporto; English Cvins in 
Gold and Silver, Mint Proof Pieces and others in fine condition ; 
together with some interesting Medals in Bronze, some Copies of 
Ruding’s Annals of the Coinage of Great Brita 3 vols. last edi- 
tion, and Torremuzza’s Works on the Coins of Sicily, Cabinets, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior; Catalogues, if by post, on 
receipt of two stamps. 


Beautiful Drawings by COPLEY FIELDING. 
MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 


W  tioneers of Literary Property and Works il lustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL by Ave STION, at their House, No. 13, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W.C.,on TUESDAY, August 6, at 1 o'clock 
preciealy DRAW INGS by the late eminent Painter, COPLEY 
LDING, from his own Portfolios, and bequeathed by him to 
his Daughter, Miss Emma Fielding; comprising Examples of 
nest description both as to Colour and Effect—charming 
Sketches from Nature, in Sepia—beautifal Compositions in Sepia 
and Sketches in Water Colours—some of his fine Paintings in Vil 
—choice Engravings, including the Works of Sir David Wiikie— 
a fine Copy of Icones Principum Doctorum, by and after V —? ck. 
The value of this beautiful Collection is greatly enhanced from 
the circumstance of the Drawings presenting comrees views of 
favourite and celebrated spots in England and Scotland. 
May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had; if by post, 
on receipt of two stamps, 








| 








English an and Forei, gn Porcelain, ‘the property y of the eae late 
R. GROOMBRIDGE, Esq 
MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Ano 
tioneers of tage Prowrr and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL b JCTION, at their House, No, 
Wellington-street, Strand. wv. C., on THURSDAY, August & at 
1 o’clock precisely, a Collection of ENGLISH and FOREIGN 
PORCELAIN, Oriental Carvings in Crystal, Jade and Steatit 
Snuff- Boxes, Mosaics, cogent and other ‘Objects of Art, the 
property of a G tely @ d; and a Collection of 
ORIENTAL C HINA, Gasamaenen Vases, Dinner and Tea Ser. 
vices, English Pottery and Porcelain, the property ofa C lergyman, 
May be viewed one day prior, and Catalogues had ; if by post, on 
receipt of two stamps. 











Valuable Books from the Library of a Gentleman, Modern 
Books, &e.—Three Days’ Sale. 
Mé. R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
t his Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, on WEDN ESDAY, 
pe! 31, a two following days, at 1 o'clock, a CULLEC TION 
of B OOKS, including some Important and Valuable Works from 
a Gentleman’ 3 Library from the West of England; including 
Dugdale’s Antiquities of Warwickshire, by Thomas, 2 vols. 1730; 
| another Edition, 1656—Dugdale’s Baronage of England, ¢ 2 vols.— 
Bayle’s Dictionary, 10 vols —Museo Farnese, Plates, 10 Vvols,— 
Walpole’s Royal and Noble Authors, by Park, 5 vols large p Paper, 
russia—Caulfield’s Remarkable Portraits, 7 vols. — Howell's State 
Trials, 34 vols.—Lingard’s History of England, 10 vols.— Beaumont 
and Fletcher’ ’s Works, by Dyce, 11 vols.—Dibdin’s Introduction to 
the Classics, 2 vols. large paper, Morocco ; Bibliomania, moroceo 
Library Companion ; ; Reminiscences, 2 vols.; ; and Bibliogray hhiead 
Tour, 3 vols.—Napier’s Peninsular War, 6 vols.—Lane’s Arabian 
Nights, 3 vols.—K night's English Cyclopzdia, 22 vols. in 11—Saint 
Simon, Mémoire de, 20 vols.—Sheridan’s 3 yols.—Pitt’s 
Speeches, 3 vols. —Macgillivray *s British Birds. ntiquarian 
Itinerary, 7 yols. large paper, russia—Digby’s Mores Catholiei 
ll vols. —Swedenborg’s Areana C celestia, 12 vols.—Johnson and 
Steevens’s Shakspeare, 21 vols.—Congreve’s Works, 3 vols., Basker- 
ville—Fie!ding’s Works, 8 vols.—Swift’s Works, 22 vols.—and other 
Standard Works, many handsomely bound; also, a Quantity of 
Modern Publications, new in cloth, in every Department of Lite. 
rature. 








To be viewed and Catalogues had. 
The Autographs and MSS., Collections of the late ROBERT 
Cl A, 
ESSRS 


ILE, "Esq. , FS. 
N . PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
4 by AU CTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C. 
(west side), on MONDAY, July 29, and three following days, the 
very interesting and v aluable COLLECTION of AUTOGR:! APHS 
and MSS. of the late ROBERT COLE, Esq., F. S.A. ; comprising 
Autograph Letters of Celebrated Persons of various Countries, 
from an early date to the present time, some of great rarity— 
Autograph Letters, bound in volumes—highly-curious Collection 
of Letters and Documents connected with Olivia Serres and her 
claims—Stanhope Family Papers, temp. Henry VIII., Mary, and 
Elizabeth—very valuable Collection in relation to the Cotton- 
Spinning Inventions of Lewis om apne extensive MS. Col- 
lections relating to Devonshire—State Papers and Miscellaneous 
Documents; also, some highly valuable and interesting Auto- 
graphs and Historical Documents from the Collection of the late 
CHA \RL ES KIRKPATRICK SHARPE, = including Letters 
and Autograph Songs of Robert Burns \‘ Auld 1 sang Syne,’ <¢.). 
Catalogue: $s on 1 receipt of four stamps. 





Music; a Finger Organ, Euterpeon, Pianofortes, 
moniums, and Musical Tustruments of ail kinds. 

i 

-~ 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, c — House, xf goers — are, 40> LC. 
st ), FRILI IA , August 2. and following day, 
COLLECTION cf MUSIC and) MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
of 2 all kinds. Catalogues are preparing. 
* Musical Instruments can be received for this Sale until 
thet 24thinst. 
The Valuable Musical and Dramatic © Copyr yrights of 
Mr. ROPHINO LA 
A ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMP SON will SELL 
1 by AUCTION, « 


at their House, 4 Leicester-square, W.C. 
(west side), on JAY 


Har- 





. August 2. the Valuable MUSICAL 
and DRAMATIC COPYRIGHTS of Mr. ROP HINO ay ACY; 
a ing the following Popular Works :—Auber’s Fra Viavolo, 
Lavinia |L¢ocadie), Brahma and Zulaima |Les Bayadéres), Bronze 
ees: Corinna (Fiorello)— Rossini’s ¢ inderella (Cenerentola), 
Lady of the Lake, Israelites in Egypt (Mose) Barber of Seville, 
Turkish Lovers (Il Turco)—Verdi’s Nabuco—Halévy'’s Guido and 
Ginevra—Mereadante’s Eloisa (Giuramento)—Boieldieu’s Falken- 
stein (Marguerite); and the successful Dramas: The House on 
the Bridge of Notre Dame, Doing my Uncle, and Alice Wingold. 
Cc ‘atalogues as above. 7 
h ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will Se 
4 by AUCTION, at Pat House, 47, Leicester square, a 
{west side), on TU Esbay, y: Augue 6, and following day, a Col a 
tion of SCARCE and CURI OUS BOOKS, Early Typography, 
English and Foreign; including some me the Productions of John 
‘aust, W. Caxton, Machlinia, Wynkyn de Worde, Pyn te 
P. Treveris, W. Powel, J. Hereforde, T. Raynalde, H. Wy far 
R. Caley, J. Tisdale, W. Copland, T. East, T. Berthelet, W wil 
T. Gualtier, R. Stoughton, John Daye, "Scoloker, Seres, Wyer, 
Godfrey, W a See Cawood, T. Marshe, R gre &e. ars 
and Travels—Works relating to America, &c. _p ure , 8 
Pilgrimes, 5 vols., a remarkably large and fine copy, ibe wo 
cancelled leaves, unknown in any other copy—Hak!uyt’s Voyages, 











~ Highl v 1y Interesting, Important, and Rare Books. 








3. vols. large paper, and another Copy on small paper— 
tamusio, N vigationi et Viaggi, 3 vols. original ane 
Herrara, toria General de las Indias, 4 vols —Oviedo, 









18) 

Historia General de las Indias, 4 vols.—) Scatter ‘Coleccion de 
los Viages, 5 vols.—Cotton Mather’s Magnalia Christi Ame 
with the rare Map—Jobson’s Golden Trade—Thevenot'’s ) oyagt 
first edition, complete, &e. —Curious Old English and Ame ioe 
Ballads — Shakespes ure’s Comedies, Histories, and Tree —y 
Fourth Edition, an unusually large copy—( haucer’s Entire W0! ae 
first edition, 1532—Milton'’s Paradise Lost, first age en 
Thomas More's Works, complete—a Rare Psi alterium, & ge 
Book printed in Prus: Sarum Hore. Liturgical Wor' a 
a Folio Missal, splendidly illuminated—Versions of the peg 9 
—Bible Illustrations and Early Theological Treatises ery th 
Bale, J. Calvin, Myles Coverdale, Db. toe on pon 
Bishop Gardiner, Bishop Hooper, Geo. Joye, Joh ox, 4 

Nowell, P. Nyccolls, B. Ochine, William Tyndale, J. Veron, John 
Wycliffe, &c. — 


The Library of the Rev. J. ALLPORT, Rector © of Sutton-on- 
Trent, Translator of Davenant on the Colossians, dc. 

N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 
p SELL by AUCTION, at thee House, 47, Leivester~ — 

W.C. (west side), on MONDAY, August 12, and following 9 is, + 
a Valuable Collection of the W ORES. of PURITAN A Boks 
a Selection of Foreign Theology, and a aor Collection © 
in General sAucator. 

Catalogues are preparing. 
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English ish and Foreign ‘Books, in beauti, utiful condition—large 
Collection of Books illustrated by Bewick—Cruikshank- 
jana—Searce Tracts by Daniel Defoe—Books and Tracts 

relating to the University of Oxford, &c. 

ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIM PSON will SELL 

M by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester- -square, W . 

MT side’, BARL ¥ in AUGUST, an interesting COLLEC TION 


3S, as abovi 
of BOOKS Catalogues will shortly be issued. 


NTLEY’ Ss _ MISCELLANY. 


The AUGUST N NUMBER contains 
MYDDLETON POMFRET: 
A Novel. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
Book I11.—Scrore Mcserove. Chaps. I. to IV. 
Il. OLD HIGSON’S WILL. A Tale of Yachting Life. 
Til. es 0; lala RK. A Sketch of Lapland Travel. 
ar’ . 


—— 
—— 


IV. JOHANN-SEBASTIAN BACH. Part =x 
¥. ABOUT VAST EFFECTS from LITTLE CAUSES. 
VI. MAGDALENE of SCOTLAND. By William Jones. 





Vil. HONOURABLE GENTLEMEN, By the Author of ‘Cle- 
ment’s Trouble.’ 


London: c hapms an & He fall, , 193, Piccadilly. 


H 7) HE A & T-35O OU EN A 
for AUGUST, No. LXVIII. New Series, price 2s. 6d. 


L, 


With this Number is issued the FIFTH PART of the ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE of the PARIS EXHIBITION, con- 
taining upwards of 

ONE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS 
of Cabinet Work, Jewellery, Glass, Lace, Shawls, Silks, Porcelain, 
Carpets, Clocks, Pianofortes, &c. &c. 
LINE ENGRAVINGS—I. * The Novice,’ after 





J. C. Horsley, 
R.A.; II. ‘The Seribes Reading the Chronicles to Ahasuerus, . 
after H. O'Neil, A.R.A. 
LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS — The Glass—Domestic =e 
Decorative, by George Wallis ; The Lace and Embroidery, by Mrs. 
ll Ada, tations from the Antique, by Rev. C. Poutell, 
Kuights of the Middle Ages, by Rev. E. L. Cutts, B.A 
Historic Devices and Badges by Mrs. Br ary Pallis <er, 
R ee: s Etching ied of Horatio M‘Cul- 





MA he 
illustrated ; 
illustrated ; 
loch, R.S.A. ;_Art- 

"Lon fon: 





mVirtes & Co. 26, ‘hey: “lane, E.C. 
ONDON S 0.0.5 BT 


for AUGUST, is now ready, with Thirteen Illustrations, 
price One Shilling. 





Contents. 


E'S LOVER. By the Author of * Ruth 
With Two Illustrations by Wilfrid Lawson.) 
Two Oxford Men. 





MARY EAGL ESTO? 








Chap. L. 
i. 3. The Eag'estones of Eaglestone. 


a . If you will not when you may. 

SUMMER on the SPANISH FRONTIER. 

AT DINNER in the CITY. 

» geil (of an 
(il ted by W. Brun 

PHASES of caine soc —— No. I. The Three Furies. 
(Lilustrated by the Hon. Hugh Rowley.) 

BEAUTIFUL MISS JOHNSON. The Experiences of a Guards- 
man. Chaps. II,, IIf., 1V. (Illustrated by G. J. Pinwell.) 

CHEAP at a GUINEA. (Illustrated by Adelaide Claxton.) 

EXMOOR. 

ANOTHER WORD ABOUT SWITZERLAND. 

LEAR’S FOOL. By Mrs. T. K. Hervey. (Illustrated by ‘ Sartor.’) 

PLAYING for HIGH ST: AKES By Miss Annie Thomas, 
Author of * ‘Denis Donne,’ ‘ W. alter G oring.’ ‘ Played Out,’ &c. 

Chap. John Wilmot. 
» oS. Mrs. Sutton’s Little Dinner. 
» 24. In the Row. 
» 2. Silver-Gilt. 

SPECIMENS of FOREIGN NOVELISTS. Mon- 
sieur Rousset’s Ghost. A Fragment of an Unpublished Ro- 
mance. (Illustra ated. by J. Abbott Pasquier.) 

UPSTAIRS and DOWN. By Jack Easel, Esquire. 
Lilustrations by the Hon. Hugh Re whey.) 

ce : , Piccadilly, I London, Ww. 


juvéust PAS tT ONS. 

ACOLOURED PLATE of PARIS FASHIONS for AUGUST. 

An ELEGANT BRAID PATTERN of a NIGHT-DRESS 
SATCHET. 

A FULL-SIZE HANDSOME PATTERN for CUTTING OUT, 
an 





i i MAN. By Tom Slender. 


George Sand. 


(With Five 








SEVENTY-TWO BEAUTIFUL EMBROIDERY PATTERNS. 

All Gratis with this Month’s part of the YOUNG LADIES’ 
JOURNAL, in which is commenced a New Tale, entitled ‘Archie’s 
Guardian,” Ww a the usual quantity of Literature, Needlework 






be Ninos “a e of all Booksellers, or post free direct from the 
ne Shilling. 
. udon: KE. Ha urrison, Merton House, Salisbury- square, Fleet- 
eet. 
GUARANTEED CIRCULATION, 2,000 COPIES WEEKLY. 
New Series, printed with new type, on fine toned paper, 
H E CH EM ICAL NEWS, edited by Wa. 
f 26. Contents :—Chemical 
ery ‘of Sulphur from Alk»li Waste—Nature of Air 
Hm to the Discovery of Oxygen— “Quantiv: lence of Chlorine aud 
other Reputed Monads—U tilization of the Waste Products in the 
anufacture of Coal Gas—Paris Exhibition—Royal a 
—Spectrum Analysis, with its gio ition to Astronomy—C 
mical Notices from Foreign Sources — Vapour Density of W “a. 
one — Intercolonial Ex hit vition — Miscellaneous — Notes and 
Queries—Answers to Correspondents, &c. Published every Friday, 
Price 41. Subscription perannum, ll. 1s. 8d —Office, 1, Wine Office- 
court, Fleet-street, E C. 


HE BRICK c HURCH at HIGHBURY.— 
THE BUILDER of THIS WEEK—4d., or by post 5d.— 
{niaing Fine Views, Laterior and Exterior of the Brick Church 
? in Aberdeen Park, Highbury, with full particulars— Papers on the 
ant of Technical Education in England—The Construction of 
Guns—The Present Position of the Sanitary Question—The Castle 
of Argues, Normandy—and other interesting gpl with all the 
cognate News.—1, York-street, W.C.; and all News 
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BLAckwoow" S MAGAZINE, 
Y 


On Wednesday next, No. CCCCLIL., price 2s. 6d. 
FPRBASE R’S MAGAZINE, for AvcustT. 
Contents. 


Fragment on the Reign of Elizabeth. From the Posthumous 
Papers of Mr. Buckle. 


The Marstons. Chapters XXXII.—XXXIV. 
Marriage Laws. By Francis W. Newman. 


Spanish and a Danish Novel. 
Military repay —V. 
Cox’s Myt 


The Church eae Land Question in Ireland. 
Summer. By Mrs. H. Miller Davidson. 

Notes in South Germany i in the Autumn of 1856. 
The Plot of the Mexican Drama. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





MISS BRADDON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 
Now publishing, No. X. for AUGUST, price 1s. 
B E L G R A V I A. 


Contents for AUGUST. 
I. DEAD-SEA FRUIT. A a. ee nemiet by Louis 
uar Chapters L., IL., ILL, 
. CEYX ond HALC YONE. eeuanat by Thomas Gray. 
‘ at DON SQUARES. By Walter Thornbury. 
. St. James’s-square, Tavistock-squ: a Euston-square, 
Queen-square, and Hanover-square. 


. The FRIEND of TALLEYRAND. By Dutton Cook. 
V. SALAMANDERS. By Dr. Scoffern. 
. PERIODICAL LITERATURE. In Two Parts. Part IT. 
. BIRDS of PREY. A Novel. By the Author of ‘ Lady 
Audley’s Secret,’ &c. Illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 
. LIFE inan OASIS. By R. Arthur Arnold. 
. The MONTHS: AUGUST. Illustrated by Alfred Thompson. 
X. OUTSIDE the WORLD. By the Author of ‘ Bitter 
Sweets,’ ‘The Taliants of Barton,’ &c. 
The GORILLA Real I FOUND HIM. By W. Winwood 
Reade, F.R.G. 
CIRCE; or, Thre Acts in the Life of an Artist. By 
Babington Whit 
NOTICE.—In the next Tenis of ‘ ay ee a’ will appear the 
first of a Series of Articles. Historical and Anecdotical, by Walter 
| Thornbury, on the PARKS of LOND And in the following 
Number will be commenced a New Novel, by Percy se | 
Bella Donna,’ * Never Forgotten,’ &c., entitled 


xI. 
XII. 





*DIANA GAY 
Office : Warw ick House, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 

for AvGuUST, 
1867. No. DCXXII. Price 2s. éd. 
Contents. 

BROWNLOWS. Part VIIT. 

The SOCIAL ERA of GEORGE IIT. 

LIFE and LETTERS of GOVERNOR WINTHROP. 

The EASTER TRIP of TWO OCHLOPHOBISTS. Part IIL. 

INTEMPERANCE and INTOLERANCE. 

TEVSK. 

MAXIMILIAN. 

The BILL AS IT Is. 

W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh 
ee LBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 

Contents for AUGUST. No. DLX. 
I. The ALEUTIAN ISLANDS, andthe ADJACENT MAIN. 


Il. The DEEPDAL a MYSTERY. A Novel. By M. Sul- 
livan. Part V 


Ill. HY MN to the ane SUN. By Nicholas Michell. 
IV. ABOUT the SOCIAL FORMULA, NOLO CITHA- 
RIZARE. By Francis Jacox. 
V. GLORY and MISFORTUNE. By Mrs. Bushby. 
VI. HANNAH LIGHTFOOT and GEORGE III. 
to the Editor from Cyrus Redding. 
VII. MUHBOOB JAN. Part III. 


VIIL. The SKELETON in the eee or, Leaves from a 
lergyman’s Note-Book. Part 


IX. CHRISTINE; or, ct og People. 
Robertson. 


X. Our MERCHANT PRINCES. 
XI. The CHILD of the WOLD. 


XII. The ARLINGTONS: Sketches from Modern Life. 
Looker-On. 


XITI. WEST SCHLESWIG. 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


and London. 





A Letter 


By Janet 


By a 





On Monday, the 29th inst., will be published, 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. XCLY., for AUGUST. Price One Shilling. 
Contents. 
I. OLD SIR DOUGLAS. By the ese Mrs. Norton. 
Chap. 64.—Through the M 
w = —The boundless >. of God. 
»  66.—Gertrude has a new Trouble. 
>» 67.—Lorimer writes about Kenneth. 
” 63.—Traces of James Frere. 
pa eatin, —— Frere is recognized by another 
erson. 
70.—Ailie surprised. 
II. The PROPHE T of CULTURE. By Henry Sidgwick, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


N 


Ill. STEPPE SESS ESSAY on some of the CHARACTER- 
ISTLOS of REYNOLDS as a PAINTER. By Fraucis 
wuce. 

IV. 


. SILCOTE of SILCOTES. By Henry Kingsley, Author 
of ‘Ravenshoe,’ ‘ The Hillyars and the Burtans,’ &e. 
—_ - —The Princess's Talisman. 
—The Colonel rides away into the Darkness. 
” aT he Battle of Palestr 
° Hs .—Sunt Lachrym:e Benak: 
V. LIFE at THEBES. By Lady Duff-Gordon. 
VI. The OLD BARDIC POETRY. By William Barnes, B.D. 
VII. SHOOTING the NIAGARA FALLS: and AFTER? 


Macmillan & Co. London. 





Hs QUARTERLY REVIEW, No.CCXLV., 
is published THIS DAY. 
Contents. 


_ 


- NEW PARIS. 

II. CORNISH ANTIQUITIES. 

IIL. MASSIMO D’AZEGLIO. 

IV. THE NEW COURTS OF LAW. 

- MOUNTAIN CLIMBING. 
VI. CHARACTERISTICS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 

VII. AGRICULTURAL GANGS. 

VIII. HANNIBAL’S PASSAGE OF THE ALPS. 
IX. THE CHURCH AND HER CURATES. 
X. REFORM ESSAYISTS. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. _ 


mu E EDINBUKGH REVIEW, 
for JULY, is JUST PUBLISHED. 
Contents. 
. THE EARLY ADMINISTRATIONS OF GEORGE III. 
AGRICULTURE AND PRICES IN ENGLAND 
(1259—1400). 
III. FERRIER’S PHILOSOPHICAL REMAINS. 
TV. THE COUNCIL OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 
. INDIAN COSTUMES AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 
VI. LIFE AND SPEECHES OF LORD PLUNKET. 
VII. WINE AND THE WINE TRADE. 
VIII. JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. 
IX. BURTON'S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 
X. MILITARY eo OF oe ANCE. 
London: L & Co. A& C. Black. 


On Monday, the 20th inst. | (One Shilling), No. 92, 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
AUGUST. With Illustrations by M. Ellen Edwards and 
F. W. Lawson 
Contents 
The A > eee of BISHOL’S FOLLY. 
on. 


Chapter ae The Droppings of a Leet Diplomatist. 
~ A Winter Bay’ s Wi 
is is > Evening below and above Stairs 
CAPTAIN MARRYAT at LANGHAM. 
The KNAPSACK in SPAIN. 
BREECH-LOADING RIFLES. 
TOASTS and SENTIMENTS. 
CHANCERY FUNDS. 
AVE MARIA. 
The PAGEANT at PESTH. 
“LA COLONNA INFAME.” 
STONE — (With an Illustration.) 
Chap’ — —Watching on a Winter’s Night. 
—What was found eae the Tor. 
i. 1. —A Midnight * Flittin 
pa 17.—A Fuuera! Feast in the Snow. 
eo 18.—The Last of the Vid House. 


Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
Half-a-Crown Monthly, 
JHE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, and SOCIAL. 
Contents. 
. pie on of HIERAPOLIS. By the Rey. Professor Lightfoot, 


mt 





No. OCLVII. 


lal 


I 


~ 


< 





(With an Ilus- 


~ 


re) 


Ane ith DOMINI: THOUGHTS on CHRISTIAN ART. 
The Immoral Theory of Art. By the Rev. R. St. John 
Tyrwhitt, M.A 
LaeTes LETTERS on REUNION. 
yy the Rev. S. Stead, M.A. 


¥ 


(Second Paper.) 


4. me... By T. Frederick Wedmore. 
5. GERMAN HYMNS and HYMN WRITERS. By the Rev. 
C. B. Pearson, M.A. 
6. _ the COLONIAL cont hae aaa INDEPENDENT? By 
the Rev. W. H. Fremantle, M.A. 
7. The DIFFICULTY of IRELAND. By the Rev. M. Hobart 


Seymour, M.A. 
. NOTICES of BOOKS. 
___Strahan & Co. 56, Ludgate hill; and all Booksellers. 


2 


On Saturday, August 3, price 78. 62. 


TVHE CHURCHMAN’S sHILLING MAG 
ZINE and FAMILY TREASURY. Vol. [. naenenn “a 

the Rev. R. H. BAYNES, M.A., Editor of * Lyra Anglicana,’ &c. 

This Volume wiil contain nearly Sixty Articles in Prose and 
Poetry —— written for the Household of Churchmen. it 
will be illustrated by Twelve Engravings on toned paper, by John 
Leightou, F’.8.A. and others, and be handsomely buuud in extra 
cloth, price 7». 6d. 

* The coutents are of general and attractive character, the Maga- 
zine is beautifully got up, and the tuued illustrations are excel- 
lent.”—Bucks Chronicle. 

** Varied, attractive and edifying, the Magazine has our warm 
approval. "Irish Ecclesiasticul Gagette. 

* Deserves a very good word from us. Its serial stories are well 
written, interesting, and of thoroughly good tendencies 

Clerical Journal. 
Houlston & Wright, 65, Pa sornester. -Tow. 


(avec AN'S SHILLING MAGAZINE 
for AUGUST, 1907. 


1. The Old Story. By Ada Cambridge. 
W. J. Allen.) 


“Chap. 19. Under Orders. 
i > The Last Days. 


(With an Illustration by 


arting. 

®. Three Weeks in the ‘alleys around Monte Rosa. By M. Ii. P. 

3. Richard Whately. By the Rev. James Carr, M.A 

4. Botanical Eaesiiae among the Maritime Alps. By Mar: garet 
Plues, No. V. Monaco. 

5. © Lighten our ye nny we beseech Thee, 0 Lord!” By 
Philip Eden. 

6. Cairo. By the Rev. G. W ashington, M.A. 

7. A Pilgrimage to Brookside. By the Ber. , leary Thompson, 

(Wath an Illustration by W. 
8 The Church and the Middle Ciasses. 





“a dananel B. James, 


Paradise. By Louis Coutier Biggs, M.A. 
vo. Ritualism. By the Rev. J. H. Abrahall, M.A, 
o. IIL. The Present Crisis. 








|. Sold by all Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all Railway Stations. 


11, Reviews and Notices of Books. 
Houlston & Wright, 85, Paternoster-row. 
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‘Will be ready on Monday next, July 29, 


[aE PEOPLE’S MAGAZINE, for Avcusr, 
Price Sixpence. 
Contents. 
Tale: UP AND DOWN THE LADDER, by WILLIAM a 
BERT. Author of* De Frofundis,’ * Dr. Austin’s Guests,’ 
Parisian Sketches. With Illustrations by Gustave Doré., 
Richard Foley, the Citizen Peer. 
Chester eee With an Illustration. 
My Garde 
Curious Facts i in Natural History. 
Buffalo Hunting in America. W ‘ithe full- -page Illustration. 
In an Ophthalmic Hospital. 
Poem—Evening Light. 
F ia Influence of Sound upon Light. 
anzas—The Best Friend. 

—Lady Derwentw: ater’s Lament 
Salmon and the Salmon Fisheries. 
On ’Change. . 
The Cinnamon Plant. With an Illustration. 
The Science of Commnen Things. 

Our Village Cho’ 

The Wreath of ‘Mallow. With an Illustration. 
Help for the Negroe: 

The Ballad cere ag of Ireland: Second Article. 
ane —— Reign of Terror. 


Sultan: 
Vitis Cc lub Walking. Witha fol page Illustration. 
A Love Story. By Georgiana M. Craig. 

Profitable we ign By the heer: P.V M. Filleul. 
on of ee 


Sold by th 


ation: 
London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 77, Great 
Queen-street, 


MODERN CHEMICAL PHILOSOPHY. 


HE LABORATORY: a Weekly Record of 
Scientific Research. Price Sixpence. No. XVII., July 27, 

contains the first two Sections of an important Memoir by Prof. 
Kekulé, of Ghent, ‘On some Points of Chemical Philosophy,’ in 
which Sir B. C. Brodie’s Calculus and the Principles of the Modern 
Atomic Theory are critically examined. It also contains Original 
‘Articles on the following Subjects:—The Member for the Univer- 
sity of London—Collegiate Education and Science and Art Ex- 
aminations—The Paris Exhibition Jury Awards—Also a special 
Report on the French Department of the Exhibition, by C. 
Quin, F. C.8. —London University Examination Papers— Reviews 
f Miller’s ‘ Chemical Physics’ and Hunt’s ‘ Dictionary of Arts 
Manufactures and Mines’— Paris Correspondence, giving full 
Reports of Meetings of the Chemical Society and Academy— 
Abstracts of Foreign Papers by H. Watts, F.R.Sand E. J. Mills, 

-» &e. 
London: James Firth, 42 a, Cannon-street, E.C. Edinburgh: 
Maclachlan | & Stewart. ‘Dublin: Fannin & Co. 


With an Illustration. 





he ‘Booksellers and Hewsrende. and at the Railway 
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This day is published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 11. 1s. 


N THE BOULEVABDS; 


MEMORABLE MEN nn’ THINGS, drawn on the Spot, 
1853—1866. Together with 


TRIPS to NORMANDY and BRITTANY. 
By W. BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
“* This is a charming book.”—Globe, July 1, 1867. 
London: Wm. H. Allen & Co. 13, Waterloo-place, 8. W. 


I ERNE’S OAK: a Descriptive History of 
this coletrated Tree, mentioned by Shakespeare in the 
‘Merry Wives of Windsor,’ and lately — in Windsor Park. 
Profusely Illustrated by W. PERRY, Wood Carver to Her 

Majesty. 1 vol. a 16mo. handsomely bound, ome 78. 6d. 
Booth, 307, Regent-street, 


BRITISH, MOTSHS. By EDWARD NEWMAN, 
F.L.S. F.Z.S. &c. Life-size Figures drawn from Nature, 
and engraved by the First Artists, and a full description of each 
in various stages of bag Chrysalis and Moth, with an 
account of the Food Plant, he whole of the exquisite 
Drawings Mas ae printed ii fine paper. In Numbers, Six- 
pence euch. Nos. 1 to 8 now ready. 
London: W. Tweedie, 337, Strand. 


NEW WORK ON SWIMMING. 
Now ready, with 31 Illustrations, feap. 5. 
MANUAL of SWIMMING; including 


Bathing, Plunging, Diving, Floating, Scientific Swimming, 











and Trai ; with a Chapter on Drowning, Rescuing, &c. y 
CHARLES STEEDMAN, several years Champion Gwimmer of 
ictoria. 


London: Lockw ood & Co. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 


EXAMPLES OF BRIDGES, &c. WITH ESTIMATES. 
Now ready, with 50 large folding Plates, 4to. 21. 12s. 6d. 
half morocco, 


XAMPLES of BRIDGES and VIADUCTS; 
from the Contract-working Drawings or Admeasurements 
of Select Works. Second Edition. To which are added upwards 
of 550 Estimates; and the Practice of Setting out_Work. By 
Ww. DAVIS HASKOLL, Author of * Fue Engineer's, Mining ed 
veyor’s, and Contractor's Field- Book,’ &c. &e. 
London: Lockwood & Co. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 

















Price 1s. 


HE CURRICULUM of MODERN EDU- 
CATION CONSIDERED. By JOSEPH PAYNE. 
“*Contains nearly area tie i importance upon the question 
of ‘ Classics or Science.’ ”—Ree 
Virtue alee % Co. Ivy-lane. 





This day, 8vo. 1s.; or 1s. 1d. post free, New Edition, corrected, 


FEW HINTS to EXETER HALL. 
“ Has a power and vigour quite refreshing -Ought to be 
distributed among Protestants.”— Weekly Register. 
mirable in spirit, effective in style An invaluz ab le book 
to place in the hands of Protestants.”— Dublin Review. 
London: Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent-street, » W. 


aks 
] argel 


Just published, 
[GURES of CHARACTERISTIC BRITISH 


Part [L—CAMBRIAN on IN sR SILURIAN.—The first 
Fasciculus of ten Lithographic Plates (demy 8vo.). including 150 
Figures, with Explanations, and Descriptive Remarks on the 
Characteristic Groups of Fossils, according to their sri a 
Arrangement. Illustrated by Explan: atory Woodcuts. By WM. 
HELLIER BAILEY, F.L.S. F.G.S. &c., Acting Palxontologist 
to Her Majesty’s Geological Survey of Ireland. It is expected 
about 12 Parts (to appear at short intervals) will complete the 
Work. Price 5s. plain ; 7s. coloured. 

London; John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 











In a few days will be published, in crown 8vo. price 53, > 
SWALD of DEIRA: a Drama, B 
GEORGIANA Lady CHATTERTON, : 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row, 


Price: 28. 6d. in cloth ¢ covers, _ ; 


TREATISE on PUNCTUATION, 
and on other Matters quieting to Correct Writing and | 
ting. By an OLD PRINT 

Print capital’ little book, pvt wl some excellent 
formation not generally known. An Old Printer’s 
benefit all who read it with care.”— Public Opinion. 

“The little manual cannot fail to be of great interest to a great 
number of people, to whom | at presents the whole art of punctua- 
tion i isa profound mystery.”—Sta 

“* Deserves to meet gro h, and will doubtless obtain, a very large | 
circulation. ”— Sunday 
“We recommend this book to the attention of i bing writers.” 
Magazine. 
“This , eaten, on a most important subject, is very carefully Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 


written.” rd 
“i W orthy 9 “ an attentive perusal.”—Jllustrated London News. HE OXFORD REFORMERS of 1498. 
Pitman, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers. being a History of the fellow-work of JOHN COLET, 


OLD BLACK-LETTER BALLADS AND BROADSIDES. | ERASMUS, and THOMAS MORE. By PREDERIC SEE 
In the press, to be published in a few days, price 12s. 


COLLECTION of SEVENTY-NINE 
OLD BLACK-LETTER BALLADS and BROADSIDES, 
printed in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, between the Years 1559 
and 1597, all of the highest interest and curiosity, presumed to be 
unique, ‘and hitherto unknown. Reprinted from the celebrated 
Folio Volume formerly in Lg Library of the late George Daniel, 
84.5 ied with an Int and Illustrative Notes. 

JOSEPH Litty, 17 —_ 18, New-street (entrance also 5a, Garrick- 
street), Covent-garden, London. 

*,* The above is beautifully printed by Messrs. Whittingham 
& Wilkins, on fine toned paper ; size, post 8vo., consisting of above 
wy om to range w ~ t e Collections of Percy, —— = ‘ AL HARIRI. 

Detaile rospectus an escriptive Catalogue of the Seventy ‘ 
Ballads, consisting of sixteen pases 8vo., may be had on applica- | Just published, 550 pp. Svo. cloth, 188, 
tion, or will be forwarded on the receipt of two postage-stamps. | HE ASSEMBLIES of AL HARIRI. Trans. 

A Specimen Catalogue of above 50,000 Volumes of Rare, Curious, | lated from the Arabic, with an Introduction aN 
Useful and Valuable Books, Splendid Books of Prints, Picture iutesioal! and Geaminataal. VoL, 1. osmtataine te Notes, 
Galleries, Illustrated Works, &., on Sale, at greatly-reduced duction, and the first Twenty-six Assembli TH tro. 
prices, may also be obtained on application ; or in the Country, CH HENERY, M.A., of Lincoln’ wa Fusvistecatac, OMAS 


for two postage-stamps. | 
Josern LiLty, 17 and 18, New-street (entrance also 5a, Garrick- Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- rgarden, London; 
and 20, South Frederic k-street, Edinburg! 


street), Covent- garden, London. 
Now ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 36s. 


LIVES OF INDIAN OFFICERS, 


Illustrative of the History of the Civil and Military Services of India, 
By JOHN WILLIAM KAYE, 
Author of ‘The History of the War in Afghanistan,’ &c. &c. 
ALEXANDER Strawn, 56, Ludgate-hill. 


THE FORTNICHTLY REVIEW. 


EDITED BY JOHN MORLEY. 


ractical in- 
‘reatise will 





Just published, in royal 16mo. price One Shilling, 


VENTS of ENGLAND in RHYME; or, 
my! - _ i yy < a of English History, y bog 


"Salers = ei Green, and Co. Paternoster-row, 








“Of Mr. Seebohm’s execution of his self-imposed task we can 
pon ty in terms of high pease, Every _ bears evidence of patient, 
wo 








“*This book deserves the praise of saat of design and solidity 
of execution....Mr. Seebohm disclaims the honour of being an 
exhaustive biographer of either Colet, More, or Erasmus, But 
nevertheless we cannot name a volume which is so well worth 
reading about any of them as the one before us. 

“Pall Mall Gazette, 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 

















Contents of AUGUST Number :— 
1, CHARITABLE ENDOWMENTS AND PUBLIC TAXATION. By Tomas Hare. 
2. THEODORE PARKER. By Moxcure D. Conway. 
3. MACBETH AND LADY MACBETH. By P. N. Craypex. 
. LEGAL ETIQUETTE. By Atzert V. Dicey. 
SIR CECIL BEADON’S DEFENCE. By J. M. Cargs. 
THE WHITE ROSE. Chapters XXVII—XXIX. By G. J. Wayrez MBLvVILLE. 
THE LAW OF TRADE COMBINATIONS IN FRANCE. Part I. By Francis D. Loxcs. 
MR. FROUDE ON THE SCIENCE OF HISTORY. By the Epiror. 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
CRITICAL NOTICES, 


SUA HS 


Cuapman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


CHAMBERS’ S JOURNAL. 
IN the beginning of August will appear the opening Chapters 
of a NEW SERIAL TALE, by the Author of ‘Lost Sir Massingberd,’ entitled 


ONE OF THE FAMILY. 


Now ready, price One Shilling, the AUGUST NUMBER of 


TEMPLE BAR MACAZINE. 


CONTENTS. 
By the Author of ‘ Archie Lovell.’ 
Chap. 18. The time of Roses. 
»» 19. A Honeymoon in Tangiers. 








I. STEPHEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN. 
Chap. 16. The Squire becomes shortsighted. | 
» 17. Strephon and Phillis. 
Il. ORDERED ABROAD. 
Ill THE BUILDING OF SAINT SOPHIA. By Bariye GovLp. 
1V. POOR TOM. By CHaRLEs CLARKE. 
Vv. A LUNAR VOLCANO IN ERUPTION. By Dr. Proctsr. 
VI. A LOST NAME, By the Author of ‘ Uncle Silas.’ 
Char. 26, What does Sir Roke mean. 
27. Carmel Sherlock knocks at Amy's door. » 30. A warning word. 
28. A Hand on Roke Wycherly’s door. sy 31, The Vicar takes his hat. 
VI. Mz AN- KILLERS AND MAN-EATERS. By the Author of ‘The Rhinoceros Major. 
Vill. HE OR SHE. By Captain KNOLLys. 
IX, GUP. By Fiorgnce MArryat. 
X. LANCASHIRE SONG WRITERS, 
*~ Volume XX., neatly bound in cloth, is now ready, and may be had of all Booksellers. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


Chap. 29. Mr. Clewson confers with Carmel Sherlock. 
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This day is published, 


CLOBE ATLAS OF EUROPE. 
UNIFORM IN SIZE WITH MACMILLAN’S GLOBE SERIES, 


CONTAINING 
FORTY-EIGHT COLOURED MAPS, PLANS OF LONDON AND PARIS, 
AND A COPIOUS INDEX, 
Strongly bound in half morocco, with flexible back, price 9s. 





NOTICE.—This ATLAS includes all the Countries of 
Europe in a series of Forty-eight Maps, drawn on the same 
scale, with an Alphabetical Index to the situation of more 
than 10,000 places; and the relation of the various Maps 
and Countries to each other is defined in a general Key- 
map. The volume is small enough for a traveller’s wallet 
or for a place on the writing-table. 

The identity of scale in all the Maps facilitates the com- 
parison of extent and distance, and conveys a just impres- | 


Macmityan & Co. London. 


sion of the magnitude of different countries. The size 
suffices to show the Provincial Divisions, the Railways and 
| Main Roads, the Principal Rivers and Mountain Ranges. 
| As a book it can be opened without the inconvenience 
which attends the use of a folding map. 

Pians of Lonpon and Paris are added, on scales 
sufficiently enlarged to designate the streets and public 
buildings. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ &c. 
Fourth Edition, in 3 vols., now ready, 


RUPERT GODWIN. 
A NOVEL. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ &c. 


The NEW NOVEL, Reprinted from ‘ BELGRAVIA.’ 
In 2 vols. 


C I RC SE. 


London: Warp, Lock & TyLER, Warwick House, Paternoster-row. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 


An Llustrateyd Monthly. 
Price One Shilling. 


CONDUCTED BY EDMUND YATES. 
No. L, for AUGUST, published on the 26th instant. 


Contents. 
By W. H. | 5. THE ROCK AHEAD, By Epmunp Yates, (With an 
Illustration.) 
Prologue :— 
Chap. 1. Whispered. 
>» 2. Pondered. 
6. RUSTICUS AT THE BELGIAN BALL. 
7. THE EMPIRE OF MEXICO. 
8. THE RECLUSE OF THE IRON TOWER. 
LEY Brooks. 
9. THE HON. ALICE BRAND'S CORRESPONDENCE, 
No. I. 





1. THE ADVENTURES OF DR. BRADY. 
Rosse1t, LL.D, (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. 1. ** Myself.” 
» 2 At Home. 
»» 3. Doubts and Fears. 
» 4 The Disillusion. 
+» 5. The Journey. 
2 TUE SHORTEST WAY HOME. 
tion.) 
3. THESPIANS OUT OF THE CART. 
4, AUNT ANASTASIA ON SOCIETY. 
11. PARIS FASHIONS. 


London: TinstEY Broruers, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 


POLLY: a Village Portrait: a Novel. 


Chap. 3. Proposed. 
» 4. Settled. 


(With an Illustra- By Suin- 


(Illustrated. ) 





10. STARVED AT SPITHEAD. 
(With Coloured Plate, and several Illustrations. ) 





In 2 vols. 


NOTICE.—The Second Edition of asin 
FAR ABOVE RUBIES: a New Novel. By 
Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, Author of ‘George Geith,’ ‘ City and Suburb,’ &c. In 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


ORVILLE COLLEGE: a New Story. By Mrs. 


HENRY WOOD, Author of ‘The Channings,’ ‘East Lynne,’ &c. In 2 vols. [Ready this day. 


HIDDEN FIRE: a Novel. In 3 vols. [This day. 
A GOLDEN HEART: a Novel. By Tom Hood. 


In 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


CALLED TO ACCOUNT. By Miss Annie 


THOMAS, Author of ‘ Denis Donne,’ ‘Sir Victor’s Choice,’ &c. In 8 vols. [Now ready. 


THE NEW MAGAZINE. 


On the 15th August, price 6d. No I. of 


THE BROADWAY. 


LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
AN INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS. 


1. BRAKESPEARE;; or the Fortunes ofa Free Lance. By the 
Author of ‘ Guy Livingstone.’ (Witha full-page Illustration 
by G. A. Pasquier.) 

Chapter 1. Twenty Years Back. 
2 . Matched, not Mated. 

3, 8. The Working of the Rescript. 

» 4. The Breeding of the Bastard. 

» 5. An Hagarene. 


2. CHARMIAN. By Robert Buchanan. 
3. a 1 anal CRITICS CRITICIZED. By John Hollings- 
ead, 

4. A WONDERFUL CRAB. By Ernest Griset. (With Eight 
Illustrations.) 

5. WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT and AMERICAN POETRY. 
By W. Clark Russell. 

6. FLO’S FATE. By Clement Scott. 

7. HOLLAND HOUSE. By the Rev. J. C. M. Bellew. (Witha 
full-page Illustration by R. C. Hulme.) 

8. FALLING IN LOVE. By the Author of ‘ The Gentle Life.” 

9. 


IN THE SEASON. By Edmund Yates. (With a full-page 
Illustration.) 


10. ENGLISH STABILITIES. By the Rev. C. W. Denison. 


11. SECOND THOUGHTS. By F. C. Burnand. 
Preface or Introduction. | Chapter 1. 
Post Preface. Chapter 2. 


12, AMARANTH. By Savile Clarke. 





MRS. CHILD’S NEW NOVEL. 


ROSA AND FLORA, 


THE NEW NOVEL, 


By LYDIA MARIA CHILD, " 
Author of ‘ Spring Towers, * The History and Condition of 
omen,’ 


Will be Ready, in 2 vols. at all the Libraries, on the 22nd instant. 


THE WHITE COCKADE. 


THE WHITE COCKADE, 


THE NEW NOVEL, 
By the AUTHOR of ‘The ROMANCE of WAR,’ 
Is Now Ready at all the Libraries. 


CHEAP EDITION OF EDMUND YATES’S 
NOVELS. 


In feap. 8vo. fancy boards, price 28. 


RUNNING THE GAUNTLET. 


By EDMUND YATES. 


CHEAP EDITION OF ‘THE CLIVES OF 
BURCOT.’ 


In crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


THE CLIVES OF BURCOT. 


By HESBA STRETTON. 


MR. MECHI’S NEW WORK. 
In feap. 8vo. fancy boards, price 1s. 


MR. MECHTS FARM BALANCE- 
SHEETS. 


With his Recent Lectures and Papers on Farming. 


THE NEW HANDBOOK. 
In feap. 8vo. boards, price 6d., or by post 7 stamps, 


CROQUET. 
By EDMUND ROUTLEDGE. 
“Mr. Routledge has performed his work in a creditable manner, 


and as croquet-players would find no small advantage in adopting 
one set of rules, we should not be sorry to hear that they had uni- 


v accept the new handbook as an authoritative 
code of laws, applicable to all wielders of the mallet in Her 
Majesty's dominions.”—Ath July 6, 1867. 








GrorGE Rovutiepce & Sons, The Broadway, 





London: TinsLey Brotuers, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


—j——. 


M. GUIZOT’S NEW 
WORK, 


The LAST DAYS 


LOUIS PHILIPPE is now ready, in demy 8vo. 18s. 


“This is a most interesting portion of contempora aneous history, | 


com rising some of the most important questions which occupied | would pursue all the varied phenomena of which we have attempted | 


the French Government between 1840 and 1848; the Spanish 
marriages, the affairs of Rome, &c.—the precursors of the great 
catastrophe of 1848. All these are discussed with much frankness. 
The Spanish marriages excited so much passion as to cause a cool- 
ness between England and France.”—The Times Correspondent. 


“To all above forty, this work (a condensation of M. Guizot’s (A TRIP to the TROPICS, and HOME | 


Memoirs) will be one of exceeding interest. It contains the his- 
tory of French diplomacy in the extraordinary intrigue of the 
Spanish marriages ; the Sonderbund war, and in Italy during the 
first refurms of Pius [X.; M. Guizot’s estimate of Louis Philippe ; 
i chapter on parliamentary government, from a somewhat novel 
point of view; and new facts as to the incidents which preceded 
the Revolution of 1848. It is crowded with information, with per- 
sonal anecdotes, with weighty observations on men and affairs. 
Upon the Spanish marriages M. Guizot is highly interesting. The 
book, indeed, is full of secret letters from envoys, judgments on 
niividuals,and gossipy details about great events.” —Spectator. 


“A most interesting volume.”—Hzaminer. 


THE HON. GRANTLEY BERKELEY 


ANECDOTES OF THE UPPER LIFE of JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. | 


TEN THOUSAND, 


SECOND EDITION, 


Now ready at every Bookseller's and Librarian’s. 


THE CONFESSIONS 


GERALD ESTCOURT, | 
The New Novel, 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT, 


Author of ‘ Love’s Conflict,’ ‘Too Good for Him,’ &c., 


Is now ready at all Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


COMETH UP AS A 
FLOWER. 





COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 


A Third Edition at all Libraries. 





COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 


** A strikingly clever and original tale, the chief merits of which 
consist in the powerful, vigorous manner of its telling, in the ex- 
ceeding beauty and poetry of its sketches of scenery, and in the 
soliloquies, sometimes quaintly humorous, sometimes cynically 
bitter, sometimes plaintive and melancholy, which are uttered by 
the heroine.” — The Times. 








THE NEW POPULAR NOVELS. 
COMETH UP asa FLOWER. 
£500 REWARD. 38 | 
MAY and SEPTEMBER. By the Hon. | 


EF. WALPOLE. 
CHRIST CHURCH DAYS. 2 
MOUNT CARMEL. 1 vol. 
THE FLYING SCUD. By Charles 


CLARKE. 2 vols. 


2 vols. | 


| 
vols. 


vols. 


RicHarD BentiEy, New Burlington-street. 





CHEAP EDITION of ALEC FORBES 


of the REIGN of] 


N° 2074, Jury 27,’67 


13, Great abies -street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S » A 
| NEW WORKS. EN GLISH BOTANY, 
| COMPLETION or Vot. VII. 


LORD BYRON. “By the Marquise “ 
DE BOISSY (COUNTESS GUICCIOLD. “= Taio 


Seventh Edition of 
|'NEW AMERICA. By William Hep- 


WORTH DIXON. 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, 30s. 
“Mr. Dixon’s book is the work of a keen observer. Those who 





SOWERBY’S 


—— 





Tuts great National Work has now reached its Sey. enth 
Volume. It ought to be in the Library of every Country. 
house and in all the Public Institutions throughout the 
Kingdom. 


Edited by J. T. BOSWELL SYME, F.L.S, 
WITH 





an outline will have reason to be grateful to the intelligent and 
lively guide who has given them such a sample of the seguir 
During his residence at Salt Lake City “Mr. Dixon was able to 
gather much valuable and interesting information respecting | 
Mormon life and society ; and the account of that singular body, | 
th 1e Shakers, is one of the best parts of Mr. Dixon’s work.” 
Quarterly Review. | 


Popular Descriptions by Mrs. LANKESTER. 


Every Flower life-size, and coloured to 
Nature by hand-painting. 


through AMERICA. By the MARQU 18 of LORNE. Second | 
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LITERATURE 
Letters on England. By Louis Blane. Second 
Series. Translated by James Hutton and 
L. J. Trotter. 2 vols. (Low & Co.) 


Ix 1813 M. Louis Blanc was born, at Madrid; 
in 1830, at the age of seventeen, he began to 
write in the Paris journals ; in 1848, at the age | 
of thirty-five, he was driven into exile. He then | 
came to London, and in London, for nineteen 
years, he has remained, welcomed in the best 
of our intellectual and political society, as a 
man of his eminence in letters and of his great 
conversational powers deserved to be. The best 
part of his life, as a grown man, has been passed 
among us, given up to study and to historical 
composition. It was in London that he found 
the leisure and the materials for the completion 
of that magnificent ‘ Histoire de la Révolution 
Francaise, which the best judges of style and 
method allow to be the finest serious work in 
French produced during the Second Empire. 
But the life of M. Louis Blanc is not that of a 
simple student. This writer has played a part 
in politics; he has taken his place in history ; 
he is the subject of many attacks and of much 
strenuous defence. Above all, he is what the 
Americans call a live man; one keen of spirit, 
active, eloquent, observant; full of syinpathy 
with the time; a critic with the right to praise, 
a censor with the power to condemn. We 
night style him a statesman out of work, were 
it not that a ludicrous association clings to that 
phrase. During recent years he has filled the 
office, so to say, of a literary ambassador from 
the French people, who have found in him 
an instructor in foreign affairs, most of all in 
English affairs, rich in knowledge, liberal in sen- 
timent, cosmopolitan in ideas, During these 
years he has had the command of important 
journals in Paris, and the confidence of readers 
in every part of France. The imperial govern- 
ment could hardly have found a wiser guide, 
as to the public feeling in this country, on such 
topics as America, Poland, Mexico, and the 
proposed Congress in Paris. We have noted 
the opinions given from day to day on many 
subjects of dispute, and we have scarcely ever 
found the writer at fault (only once conspicu- 
ously at fault), even on points which are very 
difficult for a foreigner to judge. If such reports 
as we find in these volumes were furnished to 
the Emperor by his agents at Albert Gate, it is 
difficult to understand how he could have fallen 
into his strange errors with regard to Mexico 
and the question of North and South. 

With respect to Poland, M. Louis Blanc was 
never able to persuade himself that England 
would go to war, though he ardently desired 
that she should have done so; and he kept his 
countrymen very well informed on that matter. 
Sometimes, indeed, he almost hoped against 
hope, especially after the great meeting in 
Glasgow. But the illusion lasted for a moment 
only. Thereserved language of Lord Palmerston, 
the care with which Lord Russell limited his 
intervention to advice, the emphasis with which 
the speakers in the City meeting repudiated war, 
convinced him that England would not send 
her fleets to “ Warsaw.” The chief cause of our 
reluctance to embark in great adventures on 
behalf of Poland—our distrust of Napoleon, an 
ally who had failed us in our previous struggle 
against Russia—he saw very clearly and de- 
scribed very boldly. We certainly did distrust 
the French Emperor ; he had “sold” us in the 
Crimea; he had deceived us at Milan; and our 
pple felt a keen reluctance to be taken in at 

arsaw. How could we tell what he would 
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ask in case of success? We had seen what he 
meant by going to war for an idea—the idea 
being annexation of Savoy and Nice. How 
could we tell whether while prating of the 
Vistula he was not thinking of the Rhine? He 
had overreached us, by deception, twice; and 
we could not march, even in the best of causes, 
with an ally whom we had ceased to trust. 
There were other reasons for adopting an 
attitude of neutrality when it became necessary 
either to cease advising or to draw the sword. 
Some of these reasons M. Louis Blanc perceives, 
though he hardly assigns them an adequate 
force. As a nation, England has but been 
a secondary interest in the Polish question. 
Poland lies beyond our reach, and, but for her 
great misfortunes, she would be almost beyond 
our sympathy. We never had any close relations 
with her. She is alien to us in race, hostile in 
politics, opposite in religion. She has never 
been our friend, and her exiles have been 
arrayed against us on a hundred battle-fields. 


All that makes Poland dear to France is to} 


us either matter of indifference or matter of 
enmity. She is artistic in taste, Catholic in 
faith. Her manners are mercurial; her moral- 
ities lax. She is brave, turbulent, fantastical ; in 
short, if she were a nation, with a life of her own, 
she would probably be what the French delight 
to call her,a Northern France. What are these 
things to us, that we should shed our blood and 
waste our treasures for them? A new France 
on the Vistula! Is that a pleasant phantom for 
an English minister to raise? 

Again, the English mind is practical,—never 
troubling itself about what our neighbours call 
the logic of its sentiments; and after Louis 
Napoleon had closed by a premature, and to us 
vexatious, peace with Russia, the only road to 
Warsaw which the Western Powers could ever 
hope to find open, we saw that we could never 
get to Poland, even though we set the whole 
of our fleets and armies in motion to that end. 
It is only in poetry that ships arrive in the 
heart of Europe. The only way in which an 
army can march from the West on Warsaw is 
through Germany, through the territory of our 


friends, the inhabitants of Prussia! That is a| 


line of march we can never take, or suffer 
the French to take. It is on this ques- 
tion of English feeling towards Prussia that 
M. Louis Blanc falls into what we deem his 
one conspicuous error. As a Frenchman, he 
owes to Prussia a serious grudge. Nearly all 
Frenchmen hate Prussia; and it is only the 
philosophical among them who can treat her 
with even a show of fairness. Not only did 
that power inflict terrible chastisement on the 
First Empire, but she stands in the way of that 
French development towards the Rhine, which 
is the sin, perhaps the necessary sin, of any 
Napoleonic system. But we English have no 
dislike to Prussia. She is not in our way ; she 
has very seldom been our enemy in the field. 
Her people are of our stock, professing our 
religion, delighting in our literature, and, while 
showing us a good example to follow in many 
things, bent on imitating our freedom of thought 
and speech. Instead of wishing them any harm, 
we wish them all good, and not for their own 
sakes merely, but for ours. A French develop- 
ment towards the Rhine is one of those Napo- 
leonic ideas to which England is most adverse. 
We have as lively a dread of seeing the French 
eagles at Coblentz, as of seeing the Russian 
eagles at Stamboul. We should probably go to 
war, and make it war to the knife, if either 
bird of prey were to make a threatening 
swoop. The interests which bind us to Turkey 
bind us to Prussia, but with closer and more 
numerous ties, and they are of the kind which 


hardly depend upon times and seasons, persons 
| and things. Next to our brethren in the United 
States, our kinsmen of North Germany are our 

natural allies, and a trouble with either of these 
| nations would have for us the deplorable and 
| detestable character of a civil war. 

M. Louis Blanc never deceived himself as 
to the true meaning of Napoleon’s programme, 
which, calling itself a war for the liberation of 
Poland, and other fine names, really meant a 

/march on Mainz and Cologne. Of course, the 
| writer hoped that the Emperor would achieve 
| both these objects,—avenge outraged justice on 
the Vistula and annex the Rhenish provinces 
to France,—as the only fitting rewards of his 
genius and success. Once he was tempted, by 
the seeming unanimity of the London press, 
into a hope that England would be content 
to observe, and perhaps to aid this Imperial 
scheme. He found the King of Prussia un- 
popular. He saw Bismarck ridiculed and cari- 
catured. The daily papers wrote with unusual 
warmth. The Times said,—“ Whatever may 
be our hostility towards the bear, there cannot 
be‘a doubt as to the nature of our sentiments 
towards the jackal.” Prussia was that jackal. 
We quote M. Louis Blanc’s summaries :—“The 
Daily News declares that William the First is 
henceforth a royal owtlaw. The Morning Adver- 
tiser predicts and desires for him the fate of the 
Stuarts. The Daily Telegraph represents him 
as carrying aid to a bear that has upset a bee- 
hive over itself, and round which millions of 
bees are buzzing in mad rage. The Morning 
Star entreats the English to open a vast sub- 
scription, and to throw the weight of their money 
into one of the scales of the balance, into the 
other of which the King of Prussia has thrown 
the weight of his sword. The Saturday Review 
says, that the convention concluded between 
the Court of St. Petersburg and that of Berlin 
is too irritating a subject to be even discussed. 
| The Spectator exclaims: ‘Will the Western 
Powers suffer their own laws and the laws of 
God to be thus trampled under foot?’” After 
| having shown how perfectly unanimous the Eng- 
| lish press were, he asked his countrymen point- 
edly—The state of public opinion in England 
being such, what will the French Government 
do? And then he adds,—“If Napoleon the 
Third has ever cast a longing eye upon the 
Rhenish provinces, and watched for an oppor- 
tunity of playing a brilliant game, Fortune now 
seems to have put the cards into his hand. Might 
it not be said that the intervention of Prussia 
against Poland has been conceived for the 
express purpose of justifying the intervention 
of France against Prussia?” Here lies, we 
think, the great mistake. King William never 
was unpopular in England to the extent here 
stated. He was obnoxious, as King of Prussia, 
to one newspaper, and the part which he took 
in the Polish question annoyed and distressed 
the Liberal party; but between the momentary 
estrangement of friends and kinsmen and the 
vendetta which proceeds to outlawry and de- 
capitation, the distance is very great. M. Louis 
Blanc follows, we think, a misleading light in 
what refers to German politics. In one place 
he goes so far astray from fact as to speak of 
the Prussian King as a “poor monarch, com- 
promised bya poor Minister.” We do not need 
to judge King William and Count Bismarck 
after Koniggratz in order to see the injustice 
of such a description. Our author soon found 
that the irritation felt in London against King 
William and his audacious Minister would 
not prevent us from absolutely forbidding any 
advance of the French Zouaves on Coblentz. 
It is not easy for a French writer like M. Louis 
Blanc, who loves his country and who respects. 
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his asylum, to admit, even to himself, the fact 
that England and North Germany are bound 
together by better ties than paper treaties ; that 
each: feels strong in the other's strength; and 
that they can never find themselves on opposite 
sides in a quarrel, except by outraging nature 
as well as deranging trade and finance. But 
that is, in truth, the fact of facts in the policy 
of these wiser times. 

Nothing could have been simpler and better 
than the reports sent home by M. Louis Blanc 
on the relations of English parties to the Civil 
War in the United States, This clearness of 
insight sprang in a great degree from the stead- 
fastness of his own faith in Liberal principles. 
In front of all questions which arise, he is apt 
to say, not, Which is the side of my traditions 
and of my interests? but, Which is the side of 
truth, of liberty, of progress? Hence, he is free 
from many of the prejudices of selfish politi- 
cians, of men who persuade themselves that 
statesmanship, to be practical, must have a life 
apart from high moral principle. Unlike, there- 
fore, some of our own liberal politicians, he 





preciated in this country: I mean the external 
dignity of attitude, the external dignity of lan- 
guage, a countenance stern and haughty, a quiet 
air, absence of ostentation and brag. In England 
—and this remark is not mine, but the Spectator’s, 
a journal remarkable for the philosophic impar- 


tiality of its judgments, the loftiness of its senti- | 


ments, and its depth of insight—in England people 


are more inclined to advocate a bad cause defended | 


in proper form than a good cause badly defended. 
That comes of the importance here attached to 
externals, an importance caused by something 
factitious, something conventional, in the existence 
of every aristocracy. It too readily measures a 
man by that which is outside him; it is apt to take 
the mask for the face itself. A democracy turbu- 
lent, braggart, restless, swift to pass from dejec- 
tion to pride, exaggerating one while its strength, 
another while its reverses, using the abolition of 
slavery now as a question of nationality, anon as a 
military device, doubtful, in short, as to the nature 


| of its aim and the choice of its means—that is all 


that aristocratic England has seen or wished to 
see in the North. And when, on the contrary, she 


| observed that the government of Jefferson Davis 


never wavered in his allegiance to the right | 


cause ; his vision never grew dim in the smoke 
of battle; his nerves never trembled in the 
shock of events. To him the war of North and 
South was always what we found at the end 
it had been—an armed crusade against the 
claim of man to hold a property in his fellow. 
Hence, he mourned in spirit over what he found 
to be a momentary defection of some among 
our educated and liberal classes. Every hour 
of the day he thought of Clarkson and Wil- 
berforce; and marvelled how men who had 
decreed the emancipation of negroes in their 
own colonies could sympathize with men who 
were fighting for a slave-empire in Virginia. 
Some grains of comfort our philosopher found 
in the generous attitude taken up by our work- 
ing men; and, indeed, the conduct of our toiling 
millions during those years of famine, when 
the tempters promised them bread if they 
would only press the Government to recognize 
the South, was such as will for ever make the 
ynulse bound and the eye brighten to recall. 

1. Louis Blanc dwells with a fond spirit on 
the patient bravery, so much nobler than the 
mere courage of strife, with which the artisan 
bore his terrible losses, on the stern resolution 
which he showed to do right though the very 
heavens should fall upon his head. He quotes 
the ominous words which leapt up from the 
midst of a great meeting in Sheffield, when Mr. 
Roebuck tempted his constituents to cry out 
for a recognition of the South, “Never! we 
should have a civil war in England!” 

But the governing classes—the men who 
make the life of clubs, the women who are the 
charm of drawing-rooms: where were the people 
who had raised the monument to Wilberforce, 
who had wept over Uncle Tom? They seemed 
to be making a hero of Capt. Semmes, a heroine 
of Belle Boyd. How has a foreign critic to 
account for such a change? “TI allow,” he says, 
“that the language of the American press in 
the North has been often very inconsiderate, 
violent, unfair, full of bravado: but, in good 
truth, has not its vehemence been provoked 
by the daily recurring evidences of a partiality 
unreserved and, to speak plainly, shameless?” 
The sympathy of Tories for the South —of those 
‘Tories who, by way of expiation, have now 
dashed into Household Suffrage—he could 
easily understand; but how account for the 
evident leaning of men like Gladstone and 
Russell to the Southern side? Hear what M. 
Louis Blanc had to urge in explanation :—- 

‘* Tt is right to remember that the North, besides 
committing some considerable faults, has been far 
from displaying the qualities likely to be most ap- 


spoke little and hit hard, came forth calm in ad- 
versity and modest in success, kept its eye always 
fixed on its purpose, and strode towards it with a 
resolute step, she fancied herself perfectly justified 
in sympathizing with the South; she never asked 
if the cause of the South was just, if justice would 
triumph through the victory of the South. She 
judged the tree by its bark, not by its fruit.” 


Take this hint of a reason for all that it is 
worth, and there is certainly something in it. 
But it is not the whole truth. In our Liberal 
society there is a good deal of Toryism, just as 
in our Conservative society there is a good deal 


of Democracy. We have no hard and fast lines | 


in politics. Parties are not castes. We give and 
take, we chop and change. An obstructive be- 
comes aggressive, and the revolutionist becomes 
a mainstay of order. In the present session we 
have seen a Radical Reform Bill pushed through 
the House of Commons by fiery county mem- 
bers, while the critics and moderators have 
been mainly supplied from the Liberal benches. 
If we can understand how a number of persons 
calling themselves Tories can give peace to the 
country in the shape of Household Suffrage, we 


| may also comprehend how a number of persons, 





calling themselves Whigs, might rejoice in the 
prospect of destroying the great Anglo-Saxon 
republic. The Tory is not all Tory, nor the 
Whig all Whig. Each has his good side and 
his bad side. But was not this deflection of 
society from the straight line of duty—from 
the path of its own traditions—a little over- 
stated ? London clubs are not London, and the 
newspapers do not include all English acti- 
vities. We took some pains to ascertain the 
state of feeling at the time; and our conviction 
was, and is, that ninety-nine Englishmen in 
the hundred were against the establishment of 
a Slave-empire, and that nine Englishmen out 
of ten were always friendly to the North. 
London was less Southern in feeling than New 
York. More public meetings were called in the 
Northern States in favour of Secession than 
could be called in England. Of course we have 
our feudal party, like the rest of the world—a 
party which, being social rather than political, 
has lines quite independent of those which 
divide us for political purposes. It contained 
as many Whigs as Tories. This feudal party in 
England hailed the feudal party in America,— 
rejoiced in its triumphs, suffered in its defeats, 
and shared in its annihilation. It was an active 
and influential party; but it was not England. 
The sudden way in which it fell to pieces— 
routed, broken, and destroyed, by a line of 
news which told how Richmond had fallen and 
Lee surrendered—proved how weak it had 
always been. 


= Sn 
| _ From the first days of the Mexican e 
dition, M. Louis Blanc warned his countrymen 
against it; and to his warnings, in some degreg 
at least, may be traced the great unpopularity 
; of that measure in France. Louis Napoleop 
| pleads that he was deceived by the Mexican 
agents: we think he was deceived by his own 
ambition, by his desire to become a patron of 
| princes, a disposer of crowns, and a curber of 
the Saxon race. If he were deceived by Mira. 
| mon and Marquez, he must have been strangely 
| blind. More than four years ago M. Louis 
| Blane laid before Paris readers this extragt 
| from a letter written by an English minister jn 
| Mexico to Lord Russell, after the inauguration 
|of the Juarez Government :—“ Civil and re 
| ligious liberty have been established upon a 
| broad basis. Peace is the only thing required 
| for the development of constitutional principles 
| and the intellectual progress of the people” 
Of Juarez the same minister had written, — 
“President Juarez, though void of the ene 
demanded by the existing crisis, is an upright 
and well-intentioned man, excellent in all the 
private relations of life.” Miramon, chief of 
the Church party, had then been overthrown, 
Our minister describes the change ; and it is 
well that England should now be reminded 
of her officer’s words. “ Foreigners,” he says, 
“especially those who have suffered so cruelly 
under the arbitrary power of Miramon, and, as 
a consequence, of the hatred and intolerance 
which, as regards them, constitute one of the 
dogmas of the Church party in Mexico, cannot 
help making a profound distinction between 
the present and the past.” Nor was this all. 
Our minister goes on to speak of Marquez and 
Miramon with the calm indignation which their 
crimes, committed under his eyes, had called 
forth. To the “want of means must be attri- 
buted the prolonged existence and increase of 
the guerilla bands commanded by the Spaniards 
Cobos and Vicario, and by the infamous Mar- 
quez, who pursues his career of assassination 
and rapine.” Our Minister in Mexico added, 
in reference to the new government by Juarez, 
—“‘Two miserable attempts have been made 
|to create a disturbance in the capital, but 
| were discovered and repressed in time. With 
that exception, the public tranquillity has 
not been disturbed; and however defective, 
however weak may be the present govern- 
ment, those who have before their eyes the 
murders, the atrocious acts, the highway reb- 
beries daily committed under the government 
of General Miramon and his advisers Sefior 
Diaz and General Marquez, cannot but appre- 
ciate the reign of law and justice.” 

These scoundrels were the men whom Louis 
Napoleon made his instruments in the work of 
supplanting a native government in Mexico, 
with the ultimate view of opposing an imperial 
barrier to the progress of the Anglo-Saxon race! 

Our readers will see that we have only 
touched on two or three of the many important 
subjects handled by M. Louis Blane. He deals 
with passing events, and even with passing 
follies,—holding up a mirror in which we can 
see ourselves; but his pen is always guided by 
a serious motive. Even when he is brightest 
and wittiest,—and he is sometimes singularly 
bright and epigrammatic,—his observations are 
remarkable for their good sense. England is 
fortunate in having such an interpreter with 
the French people. 


| 








The Church and the World: Essays on Ques 
tions of the Day in 1867. By Various Writers. 
Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

Tuts is a second series: we noticed the first 

when it appeared. Just at the time when 
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authoritative inquiry is at last beginning to 
take place appears this work, in which it 1s to 
be clearly shown, not merely that the Roman 

stem and doctrine, full and entire, ought to 
be practised in the English Church, but that it 
actually is practised. Let some of the writers 
in this collection be called, and they either 
establish the fact, or convict themselves of 
falsehood. 

This second series is by no means so readable 
as the first, except to confirmed Roman-English 
adherents. The writers are all changed: and 
the subjects also. The trumpet now gives a 
more certain sound; though it was not very 
dubious before. The aims of the writers are, 
not perhaps more clearly put, but of better 
indicated extent. We called the last series mild 
half-and-half; the present is certainly heavy 
wet. The subjects are—Some Results of the 
Tractarian Movement of 1833,—Preachers and 
Preaching; the Pulpit and the Press,—The 
Sacrament of Marriage,—Public Law and the 
Colonial Church,—-Greek Rites in the West,— 
Sisterhood Life,— Private Confession and Abso- 
lution,—Religious Toleration,—Church Music, 
—The Curate Question,—A Layman’s View of 
Confession,—The Court of Final Appeal in 
Causes Ecclesiastical,—The Ritual Law of the 
Church of England,—Latitudinarianism,—The 
Three Vows,—The Symbolism of Ritual. We 
give the whole list, as a compromise: we intend 
to notice especially only two; and some of our 
readers may be desirous of knowing what they 
will find. If dullness and length indicate depth 
and completeness, it is likely enough that those 
who wish to go to the bottom of the matter 
may suspect they will find full information and 
reference to more of it. 

The first treatise is a history of the Tractarian 
movement and its consequences: and it is a 
striking exception to the dryness of which we 
have spoken. It might be reprinted separately, 
and circulated at — per hundred, by the well- 
wishers of the movement. There is little for us 
to learn from it, except that the partisans seem 
to be in high hope and confidence. There is a 
pleasant assurance of success which is seen in 
all earnest religious bodies: its holders shine 
out among the indifferent and the cautious: 
they strike the imaginations of those who do 
not know the tone of fervent sectarianism. The 
Roman Catholics, the Methodists, the Evan- 

elicals, all have it strongly : andthe Tractarians 

llow suit. When Greek meets Greek then 
comes the tug of war: it is a fine thing to see 
the meeting of two spiritual warriors each of 
whom has God all to himself. It sometimes 
ends, we are told, by the belligerents kneeling 
down in opposite corners of the room to pray 
for each other; but we are desirous of very 
clearly disclaiming our ever having scen it come 
to this pass. 

If we were to take these epistles to the 
Churches, and serve them as the Apostles are 
served, by wrenching a text out of one letter 
on one subject, and another out of another on 
another, we might draw some strange inferences. 
This we will only do in one case, because we 
believe the results of the juxtaposition can be 
fully reinforced from other writers, and because 
we believe our authors would not object to our 
inferences. In one place we are told that “the 
Church and State are two distinct bodies. The 
Spiritualty and Temporalty are the two estates 
of the one body politic of this realm of England. 
... Only Erastians make the Church and State 
one body.” And the “ Establishment,” which, it 
seems, is the “Church” for the present, has 
“usurped to the Crown the rights of the Spirit- 
ualty.” There is some confusion of language 
here, such, we suspect, as arises when parties 
are obliged to speak “with stammering lips 





and uncertain formule”: but the intention is 
clear enough. 

Again, in another place, to the question, Why 
not take a Protestant model in a Protestant 
country, rather than a Roman model?—the 
answer given is, “ England’s Church is Catholic, | 
though England’s self be not.” That is, putting 
things together, there is a Church which is so | 
far above the State that government of its clergy | 
by the Crown—or some important part of this | 
government —is usurpation: and a Roman | 
model must be followed in preference to a Pro- 
testant model, because this Church is Catholic, | 
which the country is not. 

This is the opinion which we have long given 
to these sectaries, and which we only reinforce 
from the preceding extracts. The difficulties of | 
the law, and the indifference of the educated | 
mass, have made it practicable to introduce 
into many parts of the Establishment an un- 
disguised form of that priestly system from 
which the Reformation was intended to tear us 
away. The moderate Episcopalians of our old 
model are as quiet as mice, and think that it is 
only one little sect added to the many already 
in action. They will open their eyes when they 
see a union of Nonconformists and Latitudi- 
narians with many of their own body, backed 
by the Scotch and Irish, demanding a com- 
pletely new distribution of the funds set apart 
for teaching religion! They will hardly know 
what to answer when they hear that a system 
which has always allowed a kind of supernatural 
status to its priests must be wholly destroyed, | 
as dangerous to liberty. This union may not 
succeed, and its first attempts will fail. This 
union will be founded, likely enough, on some 
absurd and impracticable basis of action. But | 
the absurdity of the system which it opposes 
will be its strength, so long as that system lasts: 
its appearance will be the signal for vigorous 
action against that system; and only with that 
system will it fall, And the movement may be | 
near at hand. Political repose always forgets | 
the rate at which great changes progress, when | 
once they begin to be demanded in earnest. | 
The House of Commons thanked the Manches- 
ter sabre-men for cutting down reformers in | 
1820: the House of Lords yielded to fear of | 
civil war in 1832 an amount of reform which | 
the Manchester Radicals would have held | 
beyond hope. | 

The article on Toleration is intended only to 
discuss the question what should be allowed in | 
a Church, as between the governing body and | 
the members. And these members are the | 
clergy, as is apparent from the whole tenor. | 
Incidentally, we are frequently introduced to | 
the grievances of this Catholic Church of con- | 
fessedly uncatholic England. We learn that the | 
Convocation has not its due power; that a priest, | 
except when actually serving, is undistinguish- | 
able from a layman ; that the laity have lost all | 
knowledge of the distinction between Church- 
man and Dissenter. “The labour of undoing 
these abuses will prove an Herculean task.” 
We should think so, England not being Catho- | 
lic. Again, the Church is legislated for by a 
body many of whose members are not Church- | 
men. The Committee of Privy Council “ affects | 
[by Act of Parliament] some ill-defined claim | 
to authority, derived in pretence from the 
Royal Supremacy”; but deserves no more re- | 
verence from antiquity than the County Courts. 
This is nonsense. The Crown has always had 
advice from the Privy Council ; and the Judicial | 
Committee acts under a Parliamentary enact- | 
ment as to the way of seeking the means of | 
giving advice. The Committee recommends a| 
course of action to the Crown; but there is no | 
law by which the Crown is compelled to adopt | 
the recommendation. The Articles, as usual, 





| 





are slighted ; they are articles of peace, not of 
faith. This is certainly not true, as appears by 
the words of subscription. They should be re- 
considered, because “at certain times certain 
opinions, if not absolutely incorrect, assume 
a deforming prominence, detrimental to the 
analogy of the Faith.” This is an astute pro- 
position, and means a good deal; it is exem- 
plified by saying that many articles have “a 
tone not altogether concordant with our Ritual 
Formularies” ; not a doubt about it, when 
the formularies have the Catholic interpretation 
which the Articles were intended to exclude. 
In describing what the High Church is sup- 
posed to want, a party is described, but it is 
clear that the writer belongs to the party. They 
are declared beyond the bounds of toleration 
who espouse the loose principles of a system 
called Protestantism ; who deny the sacramental 
grace of ordination; who do not place the 
Church before, and “in some sense above,” all 
human institutions; who explain away regene- 
ration in baptism, real objective presence in 
the Eucharist, divine gift in Confirmation, for- 
giveness in Absolution, grace in other sacra- 
ments, &c. “Is the device by which the privi- 
leges taken from the Bishop of Rome at the 
Reformation devolved upon the Crown to be 
for ever maintained?” Certainly; because the 
nation wills that full toleration and more should 
be given to those things which “the Church” 
would put down. “Who is to decide on the 
limits of toleration ? Surely the clergy in their 
synods and courts, primarily, directly, and 
responsibly; and the laity by their general 
influence, indirectly and non-officially.” And 
in claiming these responsibilities the Church 
“assigns to herself a dignity compared with 
which that of the most exalted institution of 
the earth is as nothing.” Precisely so: the 
Church does assign this to herself. But, as 
justly observed, England is not Catholic; and 
we add, that England is not an ass: at least, 
not the strong ass Issachar which bowed his 
shoulder to bear. We know what is meant by 
a Church which is to rule herself; we know that 
suchaChurch will admit the laity—to obedience. 
We hear the writers of these Essays singing to 
themselves the chorus made for Rome a few 
years ago,— 

As soon as we have gained our end, and that is domination 
We'll tolerate you with a tolderolderolderation. 

This chorus, perhaps in Latin, must be sung 
by those who say, “ Our practical inquiry ought 
to be—How can that happy condition be 
realized in which a Christian will not be per- 
plexed as to his faith or practice, a heretic will 
not be allowed to undermine the orthodoxy of 
his neighbours? .. .” When it comes to a hint 
that public means are to be employed against 
one who undermines, which includes private 
discussion, we see that the whole soul of the 
writer is saturated with the notion of destroying 
all religious liberty, public and private. He 
lets out more than he intended: and we thank 
him. If the Church which is endowed by the 
nation should choose to set itself above the 
nation, it must set itself above receiving money 
from the nation. There is sometimes a whisper 
about secession, and a strong implication that 
the Church property is to secede too, But this 
cannot be. The “Church” may run away, but 
it must leave both bread and butter behind, 
and live upon voluntary aid. One such Church 
has seceded: its partisans went by the name 
of Non-jurors, and the divine institution, as it 
thought itself, died out no one knows exactly 
where or when. It is as hard to find when the 
last non-juring bishop died, as to procure a copy 
of the first edition of Bunyan. This Ritualism 
will have a similar turn-out and a similar die- 
out, so soon as the country is fairly awake to 
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its meaning. We hope that good time is coming, 
and we incline to think so. This question of 
property occurs frequently. The writer com- 
plains that when law adjusts a question about 
the property of dissenting congregations, it says 
to the parties, Settle among yourselves the reli- 
gious question, and then we shall ascertain the 
legal right. It is implied that the same rule 
should be adopted in matters relating to the 
Establishment. But the writers forget that the 
dissenters find their own funds, and that the 
state finds funds for the national religion. It is 
the business of the Courts to ascertain which is 
the doctrine for the support of which the coun- 
try pays. The assertion that the tithes, &c. are 
Church property in the sense in which Apsley 
House is Wellington property will not stand 
for a moment, either in law or reason. The 
Courts settle the meaning of testators, donors, 
&e., in all cases in which property is held under 
that meaning. Chancery had to decide, and did 
decide, what Lady Hewley meant by a “ godly 
minister.” And law must settle, in the interest 
of the donors, whether the conditions of a pub- 
lic gift have been complied with. Catholics of 
the confessedly uncatholic nation! disencumber 
yourselves of your temporalities; give up the 
lucre, live by the altar, as St. Paul says, and 
you may settle your doctrines and your prac- 
tices with those who choose to furnish your 
altar with a livelihood. 





The Poems of Valerius Catullus. Translated 
into English Verse; with Life of the Poet, 
Excursus, and Illustrative Notes. By James 
Cranstoun, B.A. (Edinburgh, Nimmo.) 

Tue writings of Catullus will never be as 

popular with middle-aged gentlemen as those 

of Horace. They are too real, too passionately 
musical,—deriving their finish, in the finest 
examples, more from the exquisite music of 
the thought than from the mere quality of the 
verse. Then, again, they are much naughtier; 
and, though middle-aged gentlemen like the 
nauchtiness of Horace and Rabelais, it is be- 
cause that is intellectual naughtiness—not flesh- 
and-blood like, not insole: t, not virile, like the 
naughtiness of Béranger; not fast and emo- 
tional, like the naughtiness of Catullus and 
Alfred de Musset. Catullus, in a word, is more 
juvenile a writer than Horace. He appeals to 
young men and old heathens, not to comfort- 
able middle-aged moderns. Yet, like Horace, 
he is excessively elegant and gentlemanly, well- 
bred, and devoid of vulgar artifices to enlist 
attention. In more than one respect he resem- 
bles Alfred de Musset,—in his perfect artistic 
temper, his quiet indifference to deep spiritual 
promptings, his yearning for surroundings more 
in harmony with his nobler instincts. The man 
who could love so intensely and express his 

love so vividly made a solitary figure in a 

peculiar time. 

If we wish to survey swiftly the state of 
society in Rome at the period when Catullus 
wrote, we have only to open our Cicero and 
turn to the masterly Oration in favour of 
Marcus Ceelius. Here we have not only a 
vivid representation of the time, but a highly- 
coloured picture of a woman who, if not 
actually the Lesbia whom Catullus loved, pos- 
sessed, at all events, an extraordinary family 
likeness to the same. That Lesbia was not 
Clodia, is now incontestably clear; but both 
were married women, both were of high rank, 
both were daring and splendid in their amours, 
and each was a woman, to quote the masterly 
touch of Cicero, “quam omnes semper amicam 

mnium potius, quam cujusquam inimicam 

putaverunt.” The love of Catullus for such a 

woman is the key-note to his life, to his genius. 











Had he loved her less, the “ lepidum novum | 


libellum” might have been spared by modern 
students; but having loved her as he did, with 
so intense a fire, with so memorable a sweet- 
ness, he has left behind him a book which for 
lyric fervour is only equalled in ancient lite- 
rature by the wondrous fragments of Sappho 
herself. 

If we detach the poems to Lesbia, a few per- 
sonal poems, the ‘Atys,’ the ‘ Peleus and Thetis,’ 
and the Epithalamiums, there are left in the 
list of the Catullian writings only a few trivial 
songs of gallantry, some smart vers de société, 
and a number of not very good epigrams. It is 
on the love-songs chiefly that the poet takes 
his stand; and these are singularly pure, if we 
except an occasional word of villanous force 
and import. The ‘Atys, too, is pure and strik- 
ingly moral, in spite of its peculiar subject : so 
are the Epithalamiums and the Homeric imita- 
tions. It is in his epigrams that the poet uses 
most mud; it is in his friendly epistles that he 
is most wicked. But in these he was too plainly 
under social influences, too much taken up with 
contemporary follies. Whenever he is true to 
his best instincts, he is capable of a self-abne- 
gation and a purity of passion which show his 
real superiority to his surroundings. True, he 
was a roué, but one of a noble type. In Rome, 
at that period, polite society was the most 
debauched of all society; and the handsome 
patrician fell into the usual snares,—rioted 
in his villas at Sirmio and Tibur, employed 
the rascal Silo to supply succulent morsels, and 
dealt heavily with the usurers. Yet, amid all 
such dissolute influences, in spite of the tempta- 
tions which surrounded him, and to which he 
yielded, he found time to foster a passion 
which was certainly as genuine as it was un- 
deserved, and which he has celebrated in poetry 
unrivalled for the naturalness of its transitions 
and the fine frenzy of its amorous appeals. 

But we must not be betrayed into an essay 
on Catullus when our present business is merely 
to describe a new translation of the poems. Mr. 
Cranstoun comes forward with somewhat am- 
bitious pretensions. “Of all the Latin poets, 
Catullus, perhaps, can least afford to submit 
to the excising process. His expressions, it is 
true, are often intensely sensuous, sometimes 
even grossly licentious; but to obliterate these 
and to clothe him in the garb of purity would 
be to misrepresent him entirely. In the present 
translation, except in very rare instances, no 
omission, even to the extent of a line, has been 
made. Some of the poems, for obvious reasons, 
have not been rendered with the same verbal 
accuracy as others; but in all of them it has 
been the aim of the translator to preserve, as 
far as possible, the force and spirit of the origi- 
nal.” We cannot say that Mr. Cranstoun has 
fulfilled the promise of correctness. Here is his 
translation of poem lvi—‘O rem ridiculam, 
Cato, et jocosam’:— 

TO CATO. 
Here's a joke well worth hearing, my Cato, 
A thing full of humour and fun, 
If you love me I pray you give wa 
A good hearty laugh when I’ve done. 


y to 








I've just caught a young rascal decoying 
My sweetheart with speech fine, 
While she sat beside him enjoyii 

His glances as if they’d been mine. 





Venus ! goddess to lovers still dearest, 
My passion I could not contain, 

So I just took the weapon was nearest, 
And pommell’d him well with my cane. 





Here the sense of the last line of the original 
is quite lost, and the whole is expanded into 
meaningless jocosity. We do not say that. Mr. 
Cranstoun was bound to translate the original, 
but he is deceiving readers when he misses—as 
here and elsewhere—one of the least agreeable 
elements of the Catullian writings. One might 





— a 
as well translate Petronius, and leave ont 
Gito. 

In other respects, moreover, this translation 
is unsatisfactory. Its best mood reminds us of 
Moore’s lyric vein, but it never in the least 
resembles the exquisite ease of the original, 
Compare with the original Mr. Cranstoun’s 
version of No. 13—the delicious invitation to 
Fabullus. It was not a bad thought to translate 
in the conversational-letter style made familiar 
to us by Burns, but the result is very weak, 
Here is the Latin :— 


Coeenabis bene, mi Fabulle, apud me 
Paucis, si tibi Dii favent, diebus, 

Si tecum attuleris bonam atque magnam 
Coenam, non sine candida puella, 

Et vino, et sale, et omnibus cachinnis. 
Heec si, inquam, attuleris, venuste noster, 
Ceenabis bene: nam tui Catulli 

Plenus sacculus est aranearum. 

Sed contra accipies meros amores, 

Seu quid suavius elegantiusne est : 

Nam unguentum dabo, quod mez puelle, 
Donarunt Veneres, Cupidinesque : 

Quod tu cum olfacies, Deos rogabis, 
Totum ut te faciant, Fabulle, nasum. 


Here is the English :— 


TO FABULLUS. 
Invitation to Dinner. 

Tf the gods will, Fabullus mine, 
With me right heartily you'll dine, 
Bring but good cheer—that chance is thine— 

Some days hereafter ; 
Mind a fair girl, too, wit, and wine, 

And merry laughter. 





Bring these—you ‘ll feast on kingly fare— 

But bring them—for my purse—I swear 

The spiders have been weaving there ; 
But thee I'll favour 

With a pure love, or, what’s more rare, 
More sweet of savour, 

An unguent I’ll before you lay 

The Loves and Graces t’ other day 

Gave to my girl—smell it—you’ll pray 
The gods, Fabullus, 

To make you turn all nose straightway. 
Yours aye, Catullus. 


Mr. Cranstoun succeeds better in the graver 
pieces, such as the ‘ Nuptials’ and ‘ Beronice’s 
Hair’ His best, piece, however, is the ‘ Atys. 
This extraordinary poem, unique in literature, 
is rendered with great force and spirit. The 
metre chosen is the slow and strong line of six- 
teen syllables, and is the best equivalent for the 
original galliambics, next to the unrhymed 
imitation of Mr. Tennyson’s ‘Boadicea.’ Mr. 
Cranstoun, however, quite misses the exquisite 
transition, in the opening lines, from the mas- 
culine to the feminine gender: 

Stimulatus ubi furenti rabie, vagas animi, 
Devolvit illa acuta sibi pondera silice ! 

We quote a part of Mr. Cranstoun’s version: 

When now with sweet refreshing rest his furious frenzy 
was allay’d, 

And Atys with untroubled soul his deeds in sober reason 
weigh'd, 

And with unclouded mind beheld the sexless wretch he 
was, and where, 

Back to the sea he rush’d, soul-toss’d upon the billows of 
despair, 

And, gazing with tear-welling eyes upon the ocean's vast 
expanse, : 

Pour’d forth unto his native land this plaint, his woe’s 
wild utterance : 

““My country! land that gave me birth! from which, 
wretch that I am! I fled, 

Like hireling from his master’s roof, and to the groves of 
Ida sped, 

There amid snows and frozen dens of savage brutes my lot 
to bear, 

And rove, a frantic wretch, and rouse the forest prowler 
from his lair: 


“Where shall I deem thee, parent clime? Oh! in what 
region dost thou lie? 

While reason’s fitful gleam remains, thee-ward I long to 
turn mine eye. 

Must I now tread these dreary deserts, far, far distant 
from my home? 

Far from my fatherland, possessions, friends, and parents, 
must I roam? 

Banish’d the Forum, Race-course, Ring, debarr’d the loved 
Gymnasium’s pale? 

My wretched, wretched soul, for ever and for ever pour 
thy wail. 

‘What form is there I have not worn?—boy, youth, man, 
votaress?—on the soil 

Of the Gymnasium I was first, the pride and glory of the 
ou; 
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My gates were throng’d, my threshold warm, my home 
* “ with flowery chaplets hung, ; 

When morning woke me, and the sun his golden radiance 
o’er me flung. 

“And must [ serve the gods? alas! a howling slave of 
Cybele! 

A Maenad! part of what I was,—a sterile, sexless devotee? 

‘And must I ever on the snow-clad regions of green Ida 
pine, 

And linger on’neath Phrygia’s frowning peaks while weary 
life is mine, 

Where roams the woodland-nurtured stag, where prowls 
the forest-ranging boar? 

Oh, now I rue the deed I’ve done, and mourn my rashness 
o’er and o’er.” 

On the whole, this book only strengthens our 
conviction that Catullus is untranslatable. His 
grace is inimitable, and his wickedness ought 
not to be imitated. However, a thoroughly 
powerful translation of the poems to Lesbia, if 
undertaken by a writer of real power, would 
be very welcome. Here Mr. Cranstoun is very 
deficient; here only a writer of great repro- 
ductive faculty would have any hope. 





Statistics of New Zealand for 1864, including 
the Results of a Census of the Colony taken in 
December of that Year. Compiled from Offi- 
cial Records. (Auckland, Wilson.) 

WE do not propose to criticize this Blue Book, 

or to attempt to measure its intensity of blue. 

All that can be done is to make a short sum- 

mary of it, culling a few facts and figures which 

bear a more general significance. 

First of all it should be noted that the popu- 
lation of the colony of New Zealand is rapidly 
growing. The Maori population is supposed to 
decrease as the European population increases. 
But of this there are no very certain data. The 
excess of males over females is large, 23 per cent., 
which is “attributed principally to the great 
influx of miners to the gold-fields of the colony, 
very many,of whom were unmarried, or had 
left their wives and families in other countries.” 
Of the males, 25 per cent. are married, and of 
the females, 38 per cent. The next item is 
the number of dwelling-houses in the colony, 
which amounts to 37,996, including 6,742 tents ; 
25,463 houses were built of wood, and 1,082 
of stone or brick. The occupation which has 
the greatest number of votaries is that of min- 
ing,and the denomination which faroutnumbers 
the rest is the Church of England. By far the 
most curious part of the denominational table 
is the heading, “ Otherwise described.” After 
enumerating Christians simply, and Christians 
with some peculiarity, “no religion,” “no deno- 
mination,” non-sectarian, Christian Israelites, 
Free Thinkers, Universalists, &c., the table 
lumps together 272 persons who claimed seventy 
various descriptions. 

We are glad to find the Educational Census 
described as “ gratifying and encouraging.” Of 
the whole population, both sexes and all ages 
included, 72°70 per cent. can both read and 
write; those who cannot read are 20°13 per 
cent.; and those who can read, but not write, 
717 per cent. Immigration, of course, shows 
a large excess over emigration, except with 
regard to the Australian colonies; and both 
imports and exports show a slight decrease. 


The chief imports were fermented liquors, boots | 


and shoes, wax candles, coals, cotton and 
woollen manufactures, grain, iron, machinery 
of various kinds, oilman’s stores, provisions, 
brandy and rum, stationery, cattle, sugar, wine 
and tobacco, The chief exports, gold, gum, oil, 
wool, timber and potatoes. The principal 
source of colonial revenue is that derived from 
the Customs, which amounted in 1864 to 
592,3461. Of this, spirits bring in very much 
the largest sum, namely, 264,230/., the duty per 
gallon ranging from 9s. to 12s. Goods by mea- 
surement form the second largest item; then 
comes sugar, then tobacco, and then wine. 


| The only remaining table from which we | creature is good company to those who like his 


shall quote is the one showing the average | society. The third section, “ Hounds and their 
| prices of provisions and live stock in New| Allies,” besides illustrating the distinctive 
Zealand during the year 1864. Beer cost from | features of our modern Bloodhounds, Fox- 
6l. to 91. 10s. per hogshead in the various pro- | hounds, Harriers, Beagles, Fox Terriers and 
_vinees; brandy from 1/. 1s. to 11. 7s. per gallon. | Truffle-Dogs, contains a capital paper ‘On the 
Bread was 3d. and 4d. per lb.; fresh butter | Hounds of our Forefathers,’ wherein due atten- 
from 1s. 2d. to 3s., and salt butter from 1s. to | tion is paid to the Talbot, which, like the noble 
1s. 9d. per lb. Cheese was 1s. 6d., and coffee | house on whom it conferred a family name, or 
| from that to 2s.; beef from 6d. to 11d.; mutton | from whom it borrowed the appellation by 
| from 6d. to 1ld., and pork from 8d. to 1s.;| which it is honourably known in canine annals, 
milk from 5d. to 10d. a quart, and wine from | came into fashion with the Conqueror, and 
13s. to 11. 1s. a gallon; tobacco ranged from | played a conspicuous part in the social life of 
| 4s. to 8s. 3d. per lb.; and tea from 2s. 6d. to} feudal England. Of this species, familiar to 
3s. 9d. An imperial bushel of wheat was 5s. in | readers by its frequent appearances in works 
the cheapest province, and 13s. in the dearest. | of heraldic illustration, Stonehenge observes: 
Flour was 2. 1s. per 1961b. in the first, and | “The bloodhound, we have no doubt, is the 
3/. 16s. in the other. Fat horned cattle ranged | best modern representative of the breed, both 
from 8/. to 25/., horses from 10/.to 701.,and sheep | in outline and delicacy of nose. The talbot had 
from 1/. to 1/, 15s. These last figures will at | the same long, narrow forehead, the same 
once be more interesting to future emigrants, | deeply set solemn eyes, the same large and 
and will give people at home a livelier idea of | flabby lips, the loose throat, the thin, large 
the state of the colony, than those which head | leathery ears, the wide nose, the expanded 
the Report, and which have more claim to the | nostrils, the deep bell-like voice, the lashing 
scientific name of statistics. But, except when | fine stern, the grand action, the strength and 
something is to be proved, statistics are dry | bone and muscle, now shadowed forth in the 
reading, and when anything is to be proved, | best specimens of bloodhound of the present 
they are often illusory. It is much that New Zea- | day.” The packs kept and hunted with equal 
land should haveadvanced in material prosperity; | enthusiasm and science by wealthy ecclesiastics 
but to us the most satisfactory token of progress | of feudal England, the mere mention of whose 
is one which fails us at home, with all our| kennels has a ring of indecorum, if not of 
activity, and that is the increasing spread of | impiety, in these days when “the cloth don’t 
education. We are glad that any of our colonies | hunt,” were packs of talbots; and so late as 
should avoid the weak point of the mother- | the sixteenth century the same hounds were 
country. favourites with followers of the chase. At the 
i present date, however, the dog that is borne as 
’ . 3 . |a crest by Lord Shrewsbury and the Grosve- 
The Dogs of the British Islands: being a Sertes | nors, to Son nothing of ~ many families 
of Articles and Letters by various Contributors, | who have adopted it amongst their heraldic 
Reprin ted from the Field Newspaper. Edited | arnitures, has altogether disappeared from the 
by “Stonehenge.” (Cox.) field, the kennel and the homestead. Submitting 
Into a brightly bound and well illustrated | to the same fortune which has extinguished so 
volume that willnot misbeseem the drawing-room | many of the proud and gentle families with 
table of any lady whose interest in matters of | whom he consorted in closest intimacy, the 
the kennel may induce her to purchase it for | talbot and his race have died out,—the influ- 
the entertainment of herself and her visitors, | ence of their blood, indeed, being still discern- 
“Stonehenge” has brought together a number | ible in the virtues of kindred stocks, but their 
of noteworthy papers on the most important | name being no longer found in the catalogue 
specimens of the canine family. The first object | of living things. “Tradition,” says Stone- 
of the editor and his writers is to describe | henge, “informs us that the talbot had not 
minutely the formation and characteristics of | died out entirely at the end of the eighteenth 
the animals which, in the opinion of our best | century; that some few were to be seen in one 
living fanciers, are the finest types of their | or more parts of Wales; and we have it authen- 
respective kinds ; so that dog-keepers mayarrive | ticated that one was possessed about that time 
at some degree of unanimity in their ideals | by a Mr. Havens, living at Breedon, in Leices- 
of canine perfection, and inexperienced buyers | tershire, who procured him from Staunton, a 
may be at least so well informed about the | seat of Earl Ferrers. ... Thus, if we have 
points of each important breed that they will! drawn a correct conclusion, the type of the 
not be altogether at the merey of dealers bent | talbot, if not the talbot itself, was familiar to 
on selling comparatively worthless mongrels | some huntsmen at the beginning of this century, 
for prices that should be given for none but | and there is very little doubt it might be seen 
faultless examples of form and training. The | in France up to the time of the Revolution.” 
value which the dog-fanciers of our posterity| One of Stonehenge’s correspondents, signing 
‘will assign to this authoritative and pictorial | himself Idstone,—a nom de plume uo less 
record of present taste will be foreseen by | fanciful than that of his editor,—institutes the 
every reader of to-day who is curious about the | following comparison of manufacturing and 
fashions and usages of English sport in past | agricultural poachers :— 
times. “When game is preserved in the neighbourhood 
Dividing his work into four sections, Stone- | of coal-mines, or in manufacturing districts, the 
henge speaks of “ Dogs used with the Gun,” | keeper has difficulties to contend with which are 
|“Companionable Dogs,” “Hounds and their | not known in the agricultural counties. The miner 
Allies,’ and “Toy Dogs”; the first of these and the skilled artisan, both of them, are able to 
| sections noticing in succession Setters, English | go to a greater expense than the ploughman 2 they 
Pointers, Field Spaniels, Retrievers; whilst | *¢¢ their minds upon poaching. = rustic —s 
under the heading ‘“ Companionable Dogs” are ——— pol mihiy ia 0 aieta ra 
} ee" a ae me ) i ‘p nese 
| Geet. rosea Aammne ae appliances; or he may have surreptitionsly crossed 


a A his shepherd dog with a greyhound, and made the 
| ladies, who have not hitherto detected in the | gog as clever as any Norf lk lurcher by companion- 


| bulldog any qualities that render him a de- ship and a little furtive training. He may perhaps 
sirable inmate of a drawing-room, it may be | have joined with a ‘gang,’ and -purchased a few 
observed that, in calling a dog companionable, | gate nets or even a long net, or have made them 
j; Stonehenge means no more than that the | in his winter’s evenings; or he may occasionally 
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get a shot at a pheasant, having watched the bird 
go up to roost; or he may be up in the morning 
early to try an earth or two in the squire’s warren 
the day the battue takes place at some distant 
covert. He has but one other means of destroying 
game, and that is by tracking in the snow; but the 
days in the year when he can do this are few and 
far between, and unluckily for him he leaves his 
own tracks behind him, and is doubly visible as he 
pursues this system of poaching. On the other hand, 
the miner or the skilled artisan (especially in Staf- 
fordshire or some parts of Yorkshire) goes into the 
poaching business with far greater care and at a 
large outlay. Frequently his long nets are made 
of the best silk twist, which not only holds the 
game far more tenaciously than twine, but has the 
recommendation of being exceedingly portable, and 
easily concealed. He carefully selects a colour as 
invisible as possible by night, and the tint is so 
scientifically chosen that a keen-eyed keeper might 
pass a net laid ready for the stakes, without ima- 
gining so destructive an engine was close to his hob- 
nailed boots. A very clever keeper— what one might 
call a converted poacher—in his unconverted days 
the terror of the Cheshire manors, has often amused 
me with the tricks and manceuvres of his old law- 
less companions; for the most part third-rate prize- 
fighters or professional pedestriaus hardly good 
enough to obtain a living by their exploits, and 
birdfanciers or ratcatchers plying their vocations 
in the neighbouring towns. I remember his telling 
me that on one occasion they tried various expe- 
riments, in their rough way, to ascertain the colour 
seen with most difficulty at night, and that one 
of their fraternity (a dyer’s journeyman) brought 
several pieces of calico of different tints, to ascer- 
tain what colour the new white silk net had best 
be stained, and that the committee of scoundrels 
subsequently pitched upon a sort of granite-red, 
nearly the colour of a rabbit; and, observed my 
informant, five years after, ‘when I went to the 
Black Mount with my master to look after the 
rifles, I bought an old tweed coat of the second 
keeper that Lord Breadalbane “give” him, just 
that colour, and I was told that Lord Breadalbane 
and a lot of ‘‘ doctors” bad pitched on that as most 
difficult to see day or night among the boulders in 
the deer forest, and they called it “ Black Mount 
homespun,” but “the swells” called it ‘ Lord 
Breadalbane’s mixture.’’’ Well, preserving game 
among such scientific rogues is not a very easy 
thing, for, my friend said, after they found the net 
succeed so well, they bred dogs as much that colour 
as they could; and if they had a white one that 
drove a net well, they stained him to match it as 


well as they knew how; and (to use his own words), | 
‘till we was caught at last, capital sport it was ; | 


” 


more fun than the real thing. 


The mutations of fashion with respect to | 


canine pets, or toy-dogs, as they were aptly 
designated in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, deserve a word of notice. The 
fashionable toy-dog of the fourteenth century 
was the poodle, whose descendants—through 
more or less doubtful lineages, and after divers 
intermarriages of poodledom with other stocks 
—were washed and combed by fine ladies’ 
poor gentlewomen in Henry Fielding’s London. 


Albert Diirer has preserved to us the likenesses | 


of some pets of the Maltese stock, a breed that 
long remained in vogue, and in all probability 
gave us a large proportion of the hairy animals 
to which the novelists of George the Third’s 
reign make frequent reference under the com- 
monly misapplied name of “poodles.” John 
Van Eyck’s pictures show that dogs very simi- 
lar to our modern Skye-terriers were favourite 
parlour-dogs in the fifteenth century. That 
Queen Elizabeth’s choicest lap-dog was a beagle 
of the minutest breed attainable may be in- 
ferred from the fanciful assertion that she “ had 


a pack of little ‘singing beagles’ so small that | 


they could be carried in a man’s glove.” Charles 
the Second conferred his royal patronage 
on the tiny spaniels that were known to 
our ancestors long before the Restoration, 


and indeed before the first arrival of the | condition of ignominious suffering. He becomes 
Stuarts in England. By the ladies of England | that most odious of domestic nuisances “ the 
they were called “comforters,” a name often | beast of a dog that ought to be poisoned.” The 


applied to toy-spaniels so late as the opening 


of the present century; but our male pro- | 


genitors more usually termed them “fisting 
curres” or “fisting hounds.” Another name 
for these playthings was “ Melitei,” a term 
applied to them in consideration of their 


imputed Maltese origin by a writer of the | 


sixteenth century, who observes disdainfully, 
“These sybaritical puppies, the smaller they 
be (and thereto, if they have an hole in the fore 
parts of their heads) the better they are ac- 
cepted.” When the merry monarch took these 
little beasts into favour, and encouraged them 
to defile the galleries of Whitehall, to the in- 
| tense disgust of courtiers with delicate noses or 
any sense of decency, they were re-christened 
King Charles’s spaniels. So far as we can 


learn from the pictures of Vandyke, the most | 


minutely veracious painter of his time, the 
creatures thus honoured above all other dogs 
and most men of their time, differed from the 
black-and-tan and black-white-and-tan King 


Charleses of modern dog-breeders in being with- | 


out exception liver-and-white.” “ We cannot,” 
says Stonehenge, “ascertain how lgng ago the 
liver-and-white dog lost favour, and became 
supplanted by the black, white, and tanned 
spaniel. Thirty years ago this black, white and 
tanned dog reigned supreme!” 
fashion and power together with the house 
of his peculiar patron, the King Charles was 
succeeded by the Dutch Pug, that in Hogarth’s 
days followed at the heels of every woman 
known to the fashionable world of London. 
Before the sturdy, ear-cropped Hollander, with 
his smutty nose and curly tail, had firmly 
established himself in the boudoirs and tea- 
rooms of the West End, there was a brief run 
of fashion after Blenheim spaniels,—the feeble, 
faint-eyed, red-and-white first cousins of these 
liver-and-white King Charleses, of which old 
| Dr. Routh, of Oxford, only a few years since 
could repeat the description given to him in 
his boyhood by a lady who when she was a 
little girl had herself seen the useless little 
brutes running at the heels of Charles the 
Second as he walked at double-quick pace 
round the Magdalen College Gardens. 


Falling out of | 


only regimen that can get the better of hig 
maladies no ordinary mistress has the courage 
| to put in force for his immediate anguish and 
| ultimate gain. “At last,” says Stonehenge, 
“the day comes when a dose of prussic acid 
must finish the business, or that medical prac- 
titioner must be called in who will, by a severe 
| regimen and the canine ‘ Revalenta Arabica; 
restore the dog's health and appetite. An ex- 
kennel-man in our neighbourhood made a very 
comfortable income by this peculiar line of 
practice. He divulged the secret of his system 
a few days before his dissolution to the estimable 
clergyman of the parish. ‘I always tied ’em, 
said this canine Abernethy, ‘to a crab-tree at 
| the end of my garden for a week, and gave’em 
nothing but water. When I fetched ’em from 
their mistresses they refused to eat what I 
| Should have been glad to get, and when they 
| went back they would eat what I couldn’t have 
| touched. I’ve had some dogs twice or even three 
| times a year, but I always cured ’em at last. 
| One of them was as good as three pounds a 
year to me. I was terrible fond of him, but he 
| never took to me; and when he saw me coming 
| for him to bring down his fat, he would waddle 
| away, and howl enough to wake the dead. Dogs 
| haven’t got no gratitude.” Here, then, is 
| another point of resemblance between dogs 
| and their masters. 





NEW NOVELS. 

| Christ Church Days: an Oxford Story. 2 vols, 
| (Bentley.) 

| ONCE in every three or four years there appears 
a young man’s first essay in prose fiction that, 
| apart from whatever artistic merits it may 
possess, and whatever promise it may give of 
future literary excellence, recommends itself 
to readers endowed with healthy sympathies 
by the simplicity and earnestness with which 
the writer seems to be recording his own trials, 
errors, and righteous resolutions, in the inci- 
dents of his tale and the sentiments attributed 
to its characters. By no means free from the 
rawness of style and unevenness of power that 
|usually mark works of this kind, ‘Christ 


Another canine species that had a brief day | Church Days’ possesses in a high degree the 
of fashionable favour as a lady’s toy-dog, shortly | best of those qualities which secure for them 
| after Blenheims and KingCharleses had dropped | a large measure of critical forbearance and 
out of vogue, and before the pug had attained | generosity. The scenes and characters of the 


to the fullness of his triumph, was the “turn-| book are familiar to every one who has read 
| any half-dozen of the novels written within the 


spit,” a plucky, black-and-blue dog, with much 
of the terrier in his temper, shape, and style. 
Next to his fierceness and courage, his strongest 
point was his ugliness. “A bandy and gene- 
rally a wall-eyed dog, with a very curly tail,” 
he is sometimes found in the paintings of his 


period. The pug had a longer tenure of good | 
fortune ; but George the Third was still a young | 


king when pugs went. down in public esteem, 


last thirty years to illustrate the life of our uni- 
versities. Just the typical shows and personages 


| which no veracious painter of the academic 


and the star of the poodle was once again in the | 


ascendant. 
| was the next event in the fluctuation of the 
toy-dog market ; and when they once more were 


A revival of the taste for Blenheims | 


| 


ways and manners of Oxford and Cambridge 
could omit to notice, they are taken from the raw 
material which successive fabricators of stories 
of college life have worked up and reproduced 
so frequently, that no art can now give them 
the interest of novelty or the charm of fresh- 
ness. The author presents to us, for the hun- 


| dredth time, the patrician undergraduate who 


| discarded, Dandie Dinmonts and real “ Skyes” | 
came in for their share of the smiles of that | 
Fortune whose extreme fickleness towards her | 
canine pets doubtless gave rise to the saying | 
that “every dog has his day, and no dog a| 


long one.” 

While it lasts the parlour dog’s life is one of 
luxury. He eats that he may sleep, and wakes 
that he may eat. But repose and habitual 


is prudent in his habits of self-indulgence and 
secretly prepares himself for the honours of the 
schools and the later triumphs of the political 
arena, whilst his splendour and apparent 
idleness lure his less cautious and less affluent 
companions to ruin,—the jolly little gentleman- 


| commoner, whose interviews with university- 


| excesses in tender “bits” and saucers of cream 


rapidly undermine his constitution. Fat claims 


| him for its own; and in the train of fat come | 


| other diseases that soon reduce him to a 


examiners do not, even under the most auspicious 
circumstances, redound to his honour, and 
whose Fokerian good humour, fostered by the 
liberality of an “extremely solvent” father, 
inspires him to come to the relief of friends 
who are being hunted by duns along the road 
that leads “to the bad,’—the painstaking and 
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yirtuous Servitor, who puts his small talents | had the author designed to make this fallen 
out at the best interest, wins the good opinion ; man achieve without human aid his redemption 
of tutors and dons, and eventually works his | from social degradation, and, unsupported by 
way to prosperity,—the reckless and vicious, his uncle’s cheque-book, prove his title to the 
undergraduate, who squanders his intellectual | forgiveness of this world, a great addition 
wealth in vain pursuits, so that when milksop| would have been made to the difficulties of a 
and blockhead pass on to their degrees, he is| task, of which the writer observes, “ Perhaps 
found unworthy of the bachelor’s robe and} this narrative may be accepted as a faint at- 
hood,—and the conscientious tutor, whose zeal | tempt to illustrate the vast power and illimitable 
for the interests of the young men committed | nature of human repentance and divine forgive- 


to his charge is often brought into the fore- 


| 


ness. It would not, perhaps, have been difficult 


ground of a university novel, less as a speci-| to describe a high, noble, and impetuous nature 
men of what college tutors usually are than as | led astray by some strong temptation, and being 
an illustration of what they should be. Such} restored and raised. But the case of a man, 


are the leading characters of the story which 
entertains us with the show-sights and tra- 


stained by the cunning vulgar vices, and selfish 
with the stereotyped selfishness of the society 


ditional stories of Oxford,—the river during the | in which he lives, without high aims or natural 
boat-races,—the Cherwell when darksome leaves | affection, or a spark of religious feeling, and 
rustle drowsily over secure punts,—Nuneham | living according to the most ordinary and hope- 
Park when the weather and iced wine cheer | less type of worldliness, and then greatly for- 
the makers of picnic,—Christchurch Cathedral | given and greatly loving, this is something 


whilst the full choral service is stirring the 
hearts of a multitudinous congregation,—the 
interior of the Theatre during Commemoration, 
—the humours of Broad Walk on the evening 
of Palm Sunday,—the aspect of the “ Schools’ 
Quad” just before “the men go in for examina- 
tion,” or just before “ testamurs are given out,” 
—the clamorous riot of wine-parties, — the 
babble of gowned cliques,—and the mimic con- 
tentions of the Union. Nor does the author 
atone by freshness of wit for the necessary 
defect of a story about things that are known 
to every one. If the viands of his feast are 
chiefly remarkable for staleness, its wines are 
no less remarkable for flatness and want of 
flavour. Even charity and generous tenderness, 
such as are not to be looked for in a critic, can 
say nothing in behalf of the sense of humour 
which makes our author tell with glee how a 
freshman asked “ Who wrote Milton ?” 
“Whether Gibbon had brought his ‘ Decline 
and Fall’ down to the time of George the 
Third?” So also the strength of the book 
cannot be said to depend on its feeble stories 
of Charley Lester’s boyish impudence to 
proctors. But still the book, notwithstanding 
its many crudities and trips, has a sound basis 
of goodness. So far as it goes, it is a truthful 
picture of Oxford life, which is more than can 
be said of two or three tales on the same subject 
that have appeared during these later years; 
and whilst boys and girls, with strong personal 
reasons for being curious about that small world 
that regulates its time by Christchurch Tom, 
will read the story with considerable excitement 
and satisfaction, its pages will give, to any 
old Oxonian who may chance to peruse them, 
vivid memories of time passed in pleasant 
places, on which he cannot reflect without 
emotions of affection, gratitude, and pride. 
Great praise is due to the author for those 
parts of the story that relate to Dudley’s inter- 
course with Percival, and set forth his odious 
and disastrous conduct towards the Larpents. 
An inferior story-teller would have sacrificed 
Rosalind Larpent’s virtue as well as her life, 
and by thus placing her beyond the pale of the 
warmest sympathy, would have added nothing 
to the disgust felt for her lover’s miserable 
weakness and baseness. The consequences of 
Dudley’s behaviour on the Larpents and on 
himself are finely and dramatically told, and 
there is no want of force in the passages that 
describe the young man’s subsequent horror, 
self-abasement, and contrition; but though we 
forgive him, out of respect to the novel's 
purpose, we should part with the penitent on 
better terms if his recovery of self-respect, 
moral health, and social position had been 
effected by his own exertions, and not mainly 
by the uncalled-for intervention of friends. But 
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infinitely more difficult and rare.” 


Leslie Tyrrell. By Georgiana M. Craik. 2 vols. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 
Or all the unpleasant and domineering young 
women whom we have ever met with, preserve 
us from the excellent but unapproachable Miss 
Leslie Tyrrell! She is a being to be looked on 
from a safe distance; a very porcupine of a 
woman, whom one dares not approach for the 
spikes. It cannot be denied that she is a useful 
sort of person in her own rough and noisy 
way, that she keeps her brother’s house (and 
her brother himself, poor fellow!) in excellent 
order, or that she has a marvellous power of 
inventing “bogies” for the purpose of coercing 


| her little niece and nephew into good behaviour. 


But when Frank Arnold, her brother’s too 
simple-minded friend, is inclined to be civil to 
her, why should she make a point of rufiling 
his feathers and probing all his weak points ? 
And when she finds that his gentlemanly mind 
and manners are proof against her ill nature, 
and that, do or say what she will, she cannot 
provoke him to forget their relative positions 
as man and woman and give her such an 
answer as she deserves, why should she explode 
into furious indignation, and upbraid him for 
anything or nothing, just as it may happen to 
suit her wayward fancy or the opportunity of 
the moment? If such a person as Leslie Tyrrell 
ever existed, she was most unworthy to meet 
with a devoted lover like Frank Arnold. But, 
it may perhaps be argued, it would be unna- 
tural to make either the hero or the heroine of 
a novel perfect; each must have some defects, 
and the author, as the arbiter of their fate, 
must hold the balance between them. Such 
an argument is certainly not without its value 
in the abstract, but it does not seem to apply 
to a case like the present. It would be more 
satisfactory if the inequality lay the other way; 
if Frank were a little too self-willed, and Les- 
lie a little too weak ; but common sense repu- 
diates the notion of all the strength of a house 
being on the female side. To make the story 
complete, Miss Craik should give us Frank 
Arnold’s future history as a married man, and 
show us what a horrid life that terrible dragon- 
ess is about to lead him. As matters stand at 
present, poor Frank is the captive of a fiery 
Amazon, who has insulted him, frightened him, 
ordered him off at a moment’s notice, wheedled 
him back, made love to him, toadied him 
(frightening him still, from time to time, as 
much as ever, for the sake of consistency), and 
at last compelled him, in spite of his sounder 
convictions, to offer to marry her. Leslie is 
very sweet, of course, in the last chapter; but 
how will she behave after the honeymoon is 
over? How will Frank bear those taunts which 





he can now escape by rushing off to his cham- 
bers at Gray’s Inn, and writing articles for the 
Quarterly or Edinburgh? Can any one sup- 
pose that the treacherous calm of misplaced 
“spooniness” will last? No. Miss Craik has 
done her work too well for that. She has done 
it better, perhaps, than she herself imagines. 
She has depicted a hasty, unjust, and violent 
woman on the one hand, a perfectly amiable 
and unusually easy-going man on the other; 
and the portraits are drawn with a clearness of 
outline which leaves no loophole for doubt. 
Frank Arnold is not the man to marry a 
woman who cries “Lord help you, Mr. Arnold!” 
when he does not happen to know the name of 
a flower. That such unequal matches do some- 
times take place we would not indeed venture 
to deny; for otherwise where should we get 
our Mr. Caudles and Mr. Naggletons? But the 
life of a Naggleton ora Caudle is not the sunny 
plain in which the pets of fiction are supposed 
to rest their weary limbs after wandering in the 
gloomy mazes of doubt and discouragement. 


The Old Gateway; or, the Story of Agatha. 
By Emma Marshall. (Seeley, Jackson & 
Halliday.) 

“Wuart a bore it is when people talk for the 

sake of hearing their own chatter” is the kind 

observation of the very good but somewhat 
cynical Mr. Bruce when a country doctor has 
good-naturedly stayed to chat for a few minutes 
after inspecting an interesting invalid. This 
Mr. Bruce is the hero of the tale; and, to the 
credit of the author, it is rather insinuated 
than obtruded that he is a man of very pious 
feelings, who has cast off the world and its 
vanities. Mrs. Marshall has too much good 
taste, and, we should imagine, too much genuine 
reverence, to introduce characters who are 
constantly preaching in private life, or who 
continually interlard their ordinary conversa- 
tion with sacred texts. Moreover, she has at 
command a lively power of description and 
a purity of style which must render her book 
readable even to those who do not acquiesce in 
all the conclusions to which she would seem to 
point. The Hon. Miss Battiscombe’s haughty 
reserve in general society is well touched, and 
skilfully contrasted with the same lady’s easy 
abandon of manner when talking to those 
whom she deems to be members of her own 
refined circle. But, as the book proclaims itself 
“the story of Agatha,” we cannot help re- 
marking that the charming little heroine might 
reasonably have been allowed a little more fair 
play. We find her, at first, to be a cheerful and 
happy girl, full of animal spirits, and rich in all 
the gifts of heart and intellect. After a dreary 
interval of disappointments and small miseries, 
however, there is little left of the original cha- 
racter ; and Agatha seeks refuge in religion from 

a world which seems to offer her nothing plea- 

sant or profitable. Does not it ever strike well- 

meaning and conscientious writers like Mrs. 

Marshall that they pay rather a poor compli- 

ment to religion when they represent that con- 

version is effected in such a manner as this? 

If the poor weary-spirited Agatha had been 

a Roman Catholic, no doubt she would have 

retired peacefully to a cloister. Here, however, 

we have the Protestant view of the matter. 

Instead of becoming the bride of the Church, 

she becomes the wife of a man twice her age, 

for whom she never discovered any affection 
till she learned that the only man she ever loved 
had been wedded to another. It is edifying, no 
doubt, to find that Agatha takes no pleasure 
in her first ball; but it is by no means sur- 
prising, since we find that no one pays her 
much attention, and that her beloved cousin 
Eustace is waltzing and flirting with other 
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young ladies throughout the greater part of 
the evening. A first ball, under such circum- 
stances, would be a dreary affair to most young 
ladies. To be sure, Agatha dances nothing but 
quadrilles ; but this, in fact, is part of the mis- 
take. If she could enter into innocent amuse- 
ments like other people, her sphere of thought 
and feeling would be more enlarged ; she would 
soon be surrounded by a host of eligible 
admirers, and Roland Bruce, her sincere but 
somewhat patriarchal adorer, would not, we 
would venture to say, be the fortunate indi- 
vidual who should console her for the incon- 
stancy of the selfish Eustace. 





Parkin Jeffcock, Civil and Mining Engineer. 
A Memoir. By his Brother, John Thomas 
Jeffcock. (Bembridge & Lothian.) 

WHEN it was rumoured that the directors of a 

life insurance company had decided not to pay 

the sum for which the life of the late Mr. Parkin 

Jeffeock was insured in their office, on the 

ground that he had not met his death in the 

ordinary and stipulated discharge of duty to 
his employers, but in the voluntary discharge 
of christian duty to wretches for whom he was 
under no commercial obligation to risk his life, 
public opinion expressed, in unequivocal terms, 
its disapprobation of the men of business who, 
at a time when the heart of the country was 
still profoundly stirred by an appalling cata- 
strophe, that had an act of splendid heroism 
for its central point of interest, could preserve 
themselves from the infection of the universal 
enthusiasm, and coolly take up a legal position 
for the defence of their pockets. That the course 
taken by the directors was indefensible we do 
not venture to insinuate. According to their 
statement of the facts, they appear to have had 
law on their side; and it is the duty of directors 
to put the welfare of their constituents above 
every other consideration, and to secure for 
them every advantage attainable under the 
law. But whether they were technically right, 

—or, as this volume seenis to testify, technically 

as well as sentimeutally in the wrong,—public 

opinion may be applauded for the judgment 
which it delivered under the 

ration of the man who, with noble disregard 

for his own personal safety, descended into the 

burning mine, from which his body has not been 
yet recovered. 

To men who perish as the viewer of the 
Oaks Colliery perished no honour can well 
be excessive; but it does not follow, because 
a man has died grandly, that his life is 
suitable for the ends of biography, or that 
a literary memoir is the best instrament to 
keep his heroism in the recollection of men. 
Respect for Mr. Jeffcock’s memory, sympathy 
for the anguish of his bereaved family, and 
willingness to contribute towards the religious 
undertaking to which the profits accruing from 
this publication are devoted, do not liberate us 
from our obligation to judge the present memoir 
as a contribution to literature. As a mere mor- 
tuary device, we have nothing to say against 
the book; but regarded as a piece of biography 
and our functions do not permit us to regard 
it as anything else—it is a mistake, for which 
the author's fraternal affections are the only 
admissible palliation. Apart from the facts 
with which the newspapers have made us fami- 
liar, it tells us nothing of the slightest moment 
concerning Mr. Parkin Jeffcock, who, notwith- 
standing his respectability and goodness, seems 
to have been a very wnentertaining person—in 
fact, about the last person in the world who 
ought to have been raised to a biographic 
pedestal. It certifies that he was born of respect- 
able parents,—that he went to school, and was 
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dull at Greek,—that, on relinquishing his inten- | appeared in a magazine. Speaking of the 


_ tion to study at Oxford, he was apprenticed to | contest between Soult and Wellington jy 


| 

a viewer of mines,—that as a youngster he was | the Pyrenees, the author tells us that “afte 
very fond of dancing, and, though never given | the two battles of Lauroren, the tide of suceagg 
to dissipation, would stay out late at Christmas | turned against Soult, who was almost taken 
parties,—that in due course, after serving his | prisoner at St. Estenau.” A boy reader would 
time of apprenticeship, he joined in business | probably be ignorant of the fact that Sauroren 
a mining engineer of long-established success | and St. Estevan are here meant. 

—that, like very many right-minded men in| Of the thirty chapters in the book before yg 


the middle and superior classes of society, he | no less than six are devoted exclusively to our 


was an habitual teacher in Sunday schools,— 
that he was also a liberal supporter of a home 
for penitent females,—that when he regarded 
himself as being on the eve of marriage, he | 
became the occupant of a house, and that, when | 
his matrimonial engagement terminated with- | 
out marriage, he gave up his house, and went | 
into the lodgings which he occupied up to the | 


tant facts that can be gleaned from a memoir | 
which gives undue prominence to a career that, | 
notwithstanding its tragic close, may be de- | 
scribed as singularly uneventful. In this country | 
it is not uncommon for men to be industrious, | 
conscientious, and devout; and it appears from | 
the evidence of his affectionate brother that | 
Mr. Parkin Jeffcock was nothing more than a | 
sober, discreet, religious, and thoroughly com- 

monplace young man. Was it worth the author’s | 
while to write a book to such small purpose? | 
That the fund has been raised for the proposed | 
Parkin Jeffeock Memorial Church, we shall | 
hear with pleasure; but even for the sake of | 
so landable an object as the contemplated church | 
we do not feel ourselves at liberty to praise a | 
bad book. | 


| time of his death. These are the most impor- | 
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| 





Our Soldiers and the Victoria Cross. A General | 
Account of the Regiments and Men of the | 
British Army: and Stories of the Brave | 
Deeds which won the Prize “For Valour.” | 
Edited by S. O. Beeton. With Illustrations. | 
(Ward, Lock & Tyler.) 

THE majority of the different chapters which 

make up this book first appeared in the Boy's | 

Oun Magazine, and in a collected form still 

bear evidence of magazine-writing in that they | 

are somewhat sketchy and unconnected. We | 
might complain, also, that “Our Soldiers” are | 
scarcely adequately represented by accounts of | 

“the Guards,” “the Engineers,” “the Royal | 

Welsh Fusiliers,’ and “our Highland regi- 

ments”; nor are the instances of valour which 

have been rewarded by the Victoria Cross 
either very judiciously selected, or—in most | 
cases—depicted in a sufficiently striking man- | 
ner. Still, the book is not without merit, and 
affords healthy reading for those to whom it is 
more especially addressed. 
In a work dealing with so many events, 
extending also over a vast period of time, we 
should not be surprised to meet with here and 
there a few inaccuracies on minor points ; but 
when we find the crowning moment of the 
battle of Vittoria described in the words we 
subjoin, we are justified in blaming the author 
for writing history in so loose a manner. The 
passage we complain of is the following: “The 
French fought resolutely till Picton gave the 
word to charge, when our men bore down all 
opposition hefore them, and spread death and 
consternation through the ranks of the enemy, 
who fled with such precipitancy that they left 
all their artillery and baggage behind.” Such 
an offence is the more serious because occurring 
in a work intended for boys, who are by nature 
trustful and apt to believe implicitly all that is 
written in a book. Two pages further on, at 
page 47, we meet with an instance of careless- 
ness in the correction of proofs for which there 
is no excuse, as the chapter had already , 





Highland regiments, and constitute, perhaps, 
the most interesting portion of the book. The 
author does full justice to the chivalrous 
courage and excellent conduct of the High: 
landers; indeed, from his zeal in their behalf, 
we should imagine that he himself came from 
the “north countrie.” As a proof of the com- 
bined courage and prowess of the Gael, the 
following instances among many others are 
given :— 

“From an old pamphlet, published in 1745, we 
learn that a Highlander of the 42nd regiment 
killed nine Frenchmen with his broadsword at 
Fontenoy, and would probably have added to the 
number of the slain if he had not lost his arm. In 
a skirmish with the Americans in 1776, Major 
Murray, of the same regiment, being separated 
from his men, was attacked by three of the enemy, 
His dirk had slipped behind his back, and, being 
very corpulent, he could not reach it: he defended 
himself as well as he could with his fusil, and, 
watching his opportunity, seized the sword of one 
of his assailants, and put the three to flight. It 
was natural that he should ever retain that sword 
as a trophy of victory. In another skirmish during 
the same war, a young recruit belonging to Fraser's 
Highlanders slew seven of the enemy with bis own 
hand. At the close of the engagement his bayonet, 
once perfectly straight, was twisted like a cork- 
screw. At the affair of Castlebar, in Treland, when 
men of other regiments retreated, a Highland sen- 
tinel refused to leave his post without orders. It 
was in vain that they tried to persuade him to 
retire—he stood there alone against a host. Five 


| times he loaded and fired; a Frenchman fell at 
| every shot. Before he could put his musket to his 


shoulder a sixth time the enemy were upon him, 
and many a bayonet passed through his body. The 
power of discipline could scarcely carry a man 
farther than this.” 

Nor was the good conduct of the High- 
landers inferior to their gallantry. Intense self- 
respect, great esprit de corps, strong religious 
feeling, and unbounded devotion to their 
officers saved them from the crimes which in 
those days frequently disgraced the profession 
of arms. So long as the Highland regiments 
were kept free from any foreign admixture, 
they behaved admirably ; but as soon as drafts 
from other regiments were introduced, discipline 
immediately began to fail :— 

‘‘ For the lengthened period of forty years there 
were few courts-martial and no cases of flogging in 
the 42nd regiment. The value of this fact will be 
appreciated by all who are familiar with the 
statistics of punishment in the British army during 
the prevalence of war. It was only when a foreign 
element was introduced in the shape of a draft 
from another regiment that crime and its conse- 
quences became more frequent. The old soldiers 
refused to associate with those who had been 
brought to the halberds; they looked upon the 
latter as disgraced, whereas at the present day 
soldier suffers nothing in the estimation of his 
comrades, though he may have been guilty of 
almost every crime. Would that one could revive 
that high moral tone among our soldiers which led 
the 42nd Highlanders to raise money sufficient to 
purchase the discharge of those rufians whom they 
esteemed to be a disgrace to the regiment.” 

Nor were the Sutherland Highlanders behind 
their comrades of the Black Watch in the 
matter of conduct :— 

“We have already alluded to the excellent cha- 
racter of the 93rd Highlanders, who enjoyed the 
same immunity from punishment as the 78th. 
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While other regiments became partially demoralized 
through the admixture of improper characters, the 
Sutherland Highlanders remained uncontaminated, 
and preserved a uniform line of good conduct. 
Punishment is usually more frequent in the light 
infantry companies, because the men are selected 
on account of their physical appearance without 
reference to moral character. For a period of nine- 
feen years no case of punishment occurred in this 
or any other company of the 93rd, and this regi- 
ment still retains that esprit de corps which has 
been handed down in the ranks, and is as powerful 
for good as the inheritance of a noble name or the 
pride of ancestry. The Sutherland men, instead of 
spending their leisure hours in drunkenness and 
debauchery, have devoted them to those athletic 
sports which muscular Christianity has. revived 
among other classes. Every one will admit that it 
is better to brace the physical frame by running, 
leaping, dancing, and tossing the kaber (manly 
exercises in which the 98rd are still proficient), 
than to weaken it by vicious indulgence. Wherever 
they have been stationed, at home or abroad, their 
exemplary conduct has earned for them the con- 
fidence of those among whom they lived, and pro- 
cured for them admission into circles from which 
the majority of soldiers are excluded.” 

It may easily be imagined that the pipers 
occupy @ conspicuous position in the chapters 
devoted to ‘Our Highland Regiments, and 
several examples are given of the gallantry of 
these men, and the influence their warlike 
strains have exercised on the day of battle. One 
of these especially deserves to be quoted :— 

“At the storming of Ciudad Rodrigo, which 
was captured on the 6th of April, 1812, after a 
desperate resistance on the part of the French, 
Lieut. Alexander Grant, of the 74th Highlanders, 
leading the advance, was the first to enter the 
castle, but fell in the moment of victory. John 
M‘Lauchlan, the regimental piper, particularly dis- 
tinguished himself on this occasion. He was the 
foremost in the escalade, and on mounting the 
castle wall began to play the regimental quick step, 
‘The Campbells are coming.’ Animating his com- 
trades by the lively strains of this favourite air, he 
marched along the ramparts at the head of the 
advance with as much coolness as if he had been 
on the parade-ground. A shot from the enemy 
pierced the bag of his instrument, and stopped his 
music for a time; but John realized the importance 
of the occasion, and proved himself equal to it. If 
the music ceased, the courage of his comrades 
night flag, and the victory, already half won, might 
be lost: it should never be said that he failed in 
his duty; so he quietly seated himself on a gun- 
carriage, and, atid a hurricane of shot and shell, 
began to repair his instrument, which was speedily 
done. In a few minutes ‘The Campbells are 
coming’ was heard again, amid the roar of battle, 
and John had the satisfaction of witnessing the 
surrender of the fortress.” 

This anecdote might well be matched by one 
relating to the recently deceased Pipe-Major 
John M‘Leod, of the 93rd Sutherland High- 
landers, who at the relief of Lucknow, during 
the capture of the Shah Nujeef, marched up 
and down the walls playing ‘The Campbells are 
coming,’ which tune was suggested to him by the 
sight of Sir Colin Campbell, who was at that 
moment approaching. Again, at the capture of 
Lucknow, when the Begum Bagh was stormed, 
Pipe-Major M‘Leod got over the ditch among 
the first, and walking coolly up and down by the 
side of the breach, notwithstanding that he was 
exposed to a most murderous fire, stimulated 
the men to deeds of valour by playing the 
same inspiriting air. At the Secunder Bagh 
two other pipers of the same regiment, Edward 
M‘Donald and Henry M‘Kay, displayed similar 
coolness and intrepidity. These recent instances 
show that the author is wrong in hinting that 
the pipers have degenerated. We can assure 

im, from personal knowledge, that they are 
still almost invariably of pure Highland breed, 


trained to the pipes from their youth. Equally 
incorrect is the assertion that our Highland 
regiments are now Highland in little more 
than name. In one of our most distinguished 
kilted regiments, at the end of last year 698 
out of 829 men were Scotch, and of the balance 
of 131 a large number were either men of 
Scotch descent from the north of Ireland, or 
Englishmen who had passed a great portion 
of their lives in Scotland. Of the 698 Scotch- 
men, the majority were Highlanders to many 
of whom English was a foreign language. 

A chapter is also given to the Guards; and 
in it we regret to find several mistakes. It was 
her present Majesty, not William the Fourth, 
who reStored the pipers to the Scots Fusilier 
Guards. Again, as to the origin of that regi- 
ment, we are told by the present author that it 
is probable that the Scots Guards—the present 
Scots Fusilier Guards—were raised in 1661. 
Now, we have good reason for thinking that 
the Scots Guards were raised previous to the 
battle of Dunbar, in 1650. We believe that 
there was such a corps at that action, and it is 
certain that at Worcester, the following year, 
a regiment bearing the name of Scots Guards, 
and having the same colours and organization 
as the present Scots Fusilier Guards, was cut 
to pieces and almost annihilated. Nor is the 
author quite accurate in his account of the ex- 
ploit for which Lieut.-Col. Lloyd Lindsay, late 
of the Scots Fusilier Guards, gained the Victoria 
Cross at Alma. Neither of the officers who 
bore the colours was wounded; and Lieut. 
Thistlethwayte, who shared the honour of the 
day with Lieut. Lindsay, died not of his 
wounds, but of fever in the hospital of Scutari. 

The chapter devoted to the Royal Engineers 
is very interesting ; but we only pause for an 
instant over it to notice one amusing anecdote 
connected with it. We are told that the Royal 
Engineers took their origin from the Royal 
Military Artificers, a company of which corps 
was sent to assist the Turkish troops in their 
operations against Napoleon at the close of the 
last century :— 

“A Turk having attempted to stab one of the 
men, was sentenced by the Turkish governor to 
death ; this punishment, at the earnest entreaty of 
the commanding officer, was mitigated, the culprit 
being sentenced to receive fifty strokes of the bas- 
tinado, to be imprisoned twenty years, and to learn 
the Arabic language.” 

Among other matters connected with the 
Victoria Cross, the author discusses with great 
fairness the circumstances under which the pre- 
sent Sir Henry Havelock gained that distinction. 
That Sir Henry has always proved himself a 
man of great intrepidity is undoubted ; but from 
a careful consideration of the act for which his 
father recommended him for the coveted dis- 
tinction, we have come to the conclusion that the 
Cross was on that occasion improperly bestowed. 
On the 16th of July, 1857, Sir Henry Have- 
lock gave battle to the rebels near Cawnpore. 
In the course of the action it became necessary 
to silence a gun, and the 64th regiment was 
desired to take it. The regiment at once ad- 
vanced, without any hesitation, headed by their 
commanding officer, Major Sterling, who was 
on foot, his horse having been previously dis- 
abled. Young Havelock, then serving on the 
staff, carried away by his courage, placed him- 
self at the head of the regiment, and led it to 
the charge. For this he was recommended for the 
decoration by his father, who unfortunately, to 
say the least of it, mentioned that Lieut. Have- 
lock was mounted while Major Sterling was 
on foot, without mentioning the cause. Thus 
young Havelock gained the Victoria Cross for 
a presumptuous act, which rather merited 


the 64th were quite capable of leading their 
men, if leading had been required, without a 
staff officer’s assistance. 





Pope Alexander the Seventh, and the College of 
Cardinals. By John Bargrave, D.D. (Canon 
of Canterbury, 1662—1680): with a Cata- 
logue of Dr. Bargrave’s Museum. Edited by 
J. C. Robertson, M.A., Canon of Canterbury. 
(Camden Society.) 


John Bargrave, the desultory writer of the 
two slender works which form this volume, was 
the younger son of John Bargrave the elder, 
who built the mansion of Birons, at Patrix- 
bourne, near Canterbury. He was born appa- 
rently in 1610, and received his education at 
Cambridge, where he became a Fellow of 
Peterhouse, his own college, in due course. 
From this preferment he was ejected by the 
Parliamentarians in 1648, and the next seven- 
teen years of his life were mostly spent abroad. 
During this period he four times visited Rome 
and Naples; each time, he says, making Mount 
Vesuvius his “ poynt of reflection,” from which 
he “faced about for England” on his return. 
It was on his first visit, probably, that he fell 
in with Evelyn, the diarist, who mentions him, 
a quarter of a century afterwards, as “my old 
fellow-traveller in Italy”; and he was a witness 
of Massaniello’s insurrection at Naples in July, 
1647. 1659-60 was the date of his last visit to 
Rome. From several entries in the present 
volume we learn that, for the various purposes 
of seeing the sights, picking up prints and 
curiosities, or studying men and manners, he 
paid visits during his seventeen years’ travel 
to Utrecht, Paris, Rochelle, Saumur, Toulouse, 
Lyons, Nuremburg, Augsburg, Vienna, Inn- 
spruck, and Prague. 

tendered doubly Royalist by conviction and 
by persecution, the Restoration in 1660 at once 
brought him home, and in August that year he 
recovered his Fellowship at Cambridge. In the 
following November he was nominated by royal 
mandate for the degree of D.D.; at which time 
he seems to have been a deacon only, as he 
received priest's orders from Sanderson, Bishop 
of Lincoln, in December of that year. Prefer- 
ments now, as if to make up for lost time, fell 
thick upon him. In the summer of 1661 Arch- 
bishop Juxon presented him to one of the 
six preacherships in Canterbury Cathedral; in 
September of that year to the rectory of Har- 
bledown ; and to that of Pluckley in July, 1662, 
In September in the latter year he attained his 
highest preferment, the fifth prebendal stall 
in that Cathedral. 

Hardly a moment after his institution as 
prebendary, we find him entering upon a more 
busy scene. A petition had been lately pre- 
sented to the Crown in the name of no fewer 
than 300 British subjects, who were in captivity 
at Algiers, entreating that efficient means might 
be taken for their redemption. A fund of 
10,0001. (the days of Blake were unhappily past) 
was speedily collected, apparently from the 
bishops and clergy only, aud with this “ hierar- 
chical and cathedral money,” as Bargrave 
himself styles it, he and John Sellick, Arch- 
deacon of Bath, were commissioned to start for 
Algiers on the work of liberation. He appears 
to have left England immediately after his 
institution, and in the January following he 
was on his voyage home, his mission of mercy 
having been crowned with success. 

The books which Bargrave employed as his 
sources of information about the then and recent 
popes and cardinals are of a description that 
we should be inclined to call libellous at the 
present day; vehicles, in fact, of the gossip 
and scandal then current at Geneva, and 








and that, with few exceptions, they have been 


punishment than reward; for the officers of 
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circulating among the bitterest enemies of the 
Romish Church. Where one cardinal is men- 


tioned as a man of good and moral life, five car- | 


dinals are described either as remarkable for 
ignorance, stolidity, or unscrupulous ambition, 
or as degraded by vices of various hues; occa- 
sionally, too, an additional tint has been added 
to the description, as the result of Bargrave’s 
own experiences in travel and personal obser- 
vation. As pictures of men once eminent, but 
now lost to memory for the most part, his 
excerpts and descriptions are curious and 
amusing; but from the evident untrustworthi- 
ness of his sources of information, and his own 
comparatively limited powers of observation, it 
is pretty clear that the whole of these statements 
about Fabio Chigi(Pope Alexander the Seventh) 
and his cardinals must be taken cum grano 
from beginning to end. 

We add two or three extracts by way of 
sample ; the following on the alleged duplicity 
of Pope Alexander on his accession :— 

“In the first months of-his elevation to the 
popedom, he had so taken upon him the profession 
of an evangelical life, that he was wont to season 
his meat with ashes, to sleep upon a hard couch, 
to hate riches, glory, and pomp, taking a great 
pleasure to give audience to embassadors in a 
chamber full of dead men’s skulls, and in the sight 
of his coffin, which stood there to put him in mind 
of his death. But so soon as he had called his 
relations about him, he changed his nature. Instead 
of humility succeeded vanity; his mortification 
vanished, his hard couch was turned into a soft 
feather-bed, his dead men’s skulls into jewels, and 
his thoughts of death into ambition,—filling his 
empty coffin with money, as if he would corrupt 
death, and purchase life with riches.” 

Bargrave met with an old college friend at 
Rome, the poet Crashaw, who, like him, had 
recently experienced the tender mercies of the 
Parliamentarians :— 

“When I went first of my four times to Rome, 
there were then four revolters to the Roman 
Church that had been fellows of Peterhouse in 
Cambridge with myself. The name of one of them 
was Mr. R. Crashaw, who was of the Sequita (as 
the term is; that is, an attendant or one of the 
followers) of this Cardinal (Palotto), for which he 
had a salary of crowns by the month, but no diet. 
Mr. Crashaw infinitely commended this Cardinal, 
but complained extremely of the wickedness of 
those of his retinue, of which he, having the Car- 
dinai’s ear, complained to him. Upon which the 
Italians so far fell out with him, that the Cardinal, 
to secure his life, was fain to put him from his 
service, and procure him some small employ at the 
Lady’s of Loretto, whither he went in pilgrimage 
in summer time, and overheating himself, died in 
four weeks after he came thither (A.D. 1650), and 
it was doubtful whether he were not poisoned.” 

The following bears reference to Cardinal 
Francisco Maldacchini, nephew to the unscru- 
pulous Donna Olympia, sister-in-law of Inno- 
cent the Tenth :— 

“T, that am now a-writing, was, 1647, at Rome, 
when this Cardinal was promoted, and I protest he 
was then, before he had a beard, much more like a 
monkey or babboone than like a man; so that at 
St. (blank) holiday, he coming into Santo Carlo’s 
church, in the Curso at Rome, all the women 
could not hold, but burst out a-laughing at the 
very sight of him, and he, on the other side, could 
not hold, but burst out a-laughing aloud too. 
Amongst many passages of his simplicity daily 
spoken of, I shall mention but two.” 

The one of these “ passages” is the old story, 
with a new face, of a man found poring over a 
volume turned upside down, and asking the | 
objector whether he may not “read which way | 
he pleases.” For the other, which is comical | 
and racy enough to have made good capital 
for Boccaccio or La Fontaine, we must refer our | 
readers to Canon Robertson’s amusing volume. 





Black's Guide to Norway. Edited by the 
Rev. John Bowden, late British Chaplain 
at Christiania. (Black.) 

Norway ; its People, Products, and Institutions. 
By the Rey. John Bowden. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 

Tourists packing their knapsacks for a run 

to Norway cannot do better than provide them- 

selves with Mr. Bowden’s opportune publi- 
cations—a new edition of Black’s Guide to 

Norway, and a brisk, chatty volume about the 

homes, manners, costumes, characteristics, insti- 

tutions, and folk-lore of the Norwegian people. 

The former, read in conjunction with ‘ Bennett’s 

Handbook,—which Mr. Bowden recommends 

to excursionists as a publication that gives, in 

a small compass, “all the necessary information 

about routes, payments for hire of horses, 

boats, &c.,”—will instruct the adventurer newly 
arrived at Christiania whither and how to shape 
his course to the best scenery and the best 
fishing. The latter will make him feel at home 
with the natives as soon as he comes in contact 


| With them, and, even though he may have 


neither time nor means to enter the private 
society of the towns, will give him a pleasant 
sense of personal familiarity with their more 
prosperous and educated residents, from inter- 
course with whom the time-bound and unintro- 
duced stranger is necessarily, to a great degree, 
excluded. As British Consular Chaplain at the 
Norwegian capital, Mr. Bowden enjoyed excel- 
lent opportunities for studying the humours 
and tastes of the townspeople, of whose kind- 
liness and hospitality he speaks with suitable 


| gratitude, although honesty compels him to 


say that they “appear to appreciate the bless- 
ings of home without having the instinct to 
create them for themselves.” If the writer 
betrayed any but the kindliest feelings for the 
people whose social peculiarities he describes 
with equal force and minuteness, we should 
receive some of his statements as playfully 
malicious exaggerations of the truth ; but his 
manifest desire to render justice to a nation 
of which he entertains, upon the whole, a very 
favourable opinion will decide most readers to 
accept, without deduction or reserve, his amusing 
testimony concerning the rusticity and absence 
of refinement that mark the etiquette, tone, 
and arrangements of the best circles of Nor- 
wegian society. From Carl the Fifteenth, “un- 
questionably the most handsome sovereign in 
Europe,’—who has been known at a State ball 
to clap a superior officer of police on the back, 
and exclaim, “Come now, M , why don’t 
you dance? Keep the company alive, there’s 
a good fellow,’—to the rich linen-draper of 
Christiania, who at a large public ball, which 
was attended by all the notabilities of the 
capital, won unqualified applause by “ ordering, 
in a sudden fit of generosity, champagne for 
every lady present,” the gentlemen of Norway 
are more remarkable for awkward shyness, and 
still more awkward joviality, than for the dignity 
and refinement which are seldom conspicuous 
by total absence in the leading personages or 
fairly successful inhabitants of most European 
cities, “There is much hospitality,” Mr. Bowden 
observes, “but not a great deal of refinement, 





| in Norwegian society. ...It is not considered 
| a breach of good manners to put one’s knife 
| into one’s mouth, and you may afterwards help 


yourself to salt with it, for salt-spoons are of 
very rare occurrence.” We are less shocked 
by Mr. Bowden’s assertion that the Norwegian 
diner-out in the very best society is required 
to eat his fish with a knife, and take his lumps 
of sugar from the sugar-basin with his fingers ; 
for it has, ere now, been our fortune to eat 


}a salmon cutlet with a knife specially manu- 
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factured for the demolition of cooked fish; and 
in our old Oxford days it was the universa] 
fashion of the University to take its clipped 
sugar without the aid of silver tongs, Mr. 
Bowden has more of our sympathies in his 
favour when, with a candour that will doubtless 
be very gratifying to his Norwegian enter. 
tainers, he observes of his recent hosts and 
hostesses,—“ The people of this country are 
hospitable to a fault, but completely spoil their 
natural kindness of disposition by an inability 
to show it. They are grave and solemn at their 
entertainments, so far as outward appearance 
goes, although, in reality, anxious to see others 
enjoy themselves; while, at the same time, 
nothing pleases a Norwegian host so much ag 
to see his guests eat and drink beyond mod- 
eration.” Whether in these last particulars the 
author proved himself a complaisant guest, he 
omits to say. 

Having said, perhaps, rather too much about 
the inconveniences of their stand-up dinners, 
the badness of their feminine toilets, and the 
inferiority of their capital as a seat of fashion 
and taste to Paris or London, Mr. Bowden 
turns his attention to matters in which the 
Norwegians are so fortunate as to win a larger 
measure of his approval. Concerning their 
popular education, prison discipline, and com- 
parative freedom from the worst kinds of crime, 
he gives some strong and gratifying testimony. 
On minor matters he is no less communicative. 
Thus, of the profession of medicine he observes, 
“ All medical men in Norway are paid once a 
year by their patients, according to an under- 
stood tariff. The medical man attends the whole 
household, servants included, for a certain sum, 
generally a very moderate one, and receives 
the same, neither more nor less, whether there 
is much sickness in the house or not. If any 
unusual epidemic should prevail in a family, it 
is customary to give the doctor some small re- 
muneration as a sort of New Year's gift; but 
this is quite optional. This system is an excel- 
lent one, and might be introduced with advan- 
tage into England.” Mr. Bowden will doubtless 
learn with surprise that the system which he 
thus recommends has not only been introduced 
into this country, but is very often employed 
for the remuneration of general practitioners 
of surgeryand medicine. The doctors of Middle- 
Class Collegiate Institutions, and certain kinds 
of co-operative societies, are very generally paid 
in this manner. Concerning Professors of the 
English language in Christiania and their re- 
muneration the author also gives some amusing 
particulars in the chapter where he renders & 
just tribute of admiration to “a certain Eng- 
lishman of a practical turn of mind,” who, 
having established himself as a teacher of his 
mother-tongue in the Norwegian capital, soon 
attracted a crowd of scholars by announcing 
“that in the course of his class-lessons, which 
would be given in the evening, a glass of brandy 
punch would be given to each pupil.” This 
attempt to lure men to the temple of know- 
ledge reminds us of the course pursued by a 
popular “coach for pass-men” at Oxford, whose 
expositions of logic and Greek play were ren- 
dered acceptable to such undergraduates as 
would be likely to require the services of such 
an instructor by the box of cigars which always 
stood on his lecture-room table, for the comfort 
and support of his young friends. But less 
fortunate than the Oxonian whose cigars light- 
ened the difficulties of classic study to youths 
more familiar with the events of Epsom and 
Ascot than with the arrangements of the 
Isthmian games, this professional dispenser of 
brandy punch lost his success almost as soon 
as he had achieved it. “The bait was eagerly 
swallowed,” records Mr. Bowden, “and the 
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Englishman had soon “more pupils than 
could attend to. 





he | was extremely hot and oppressive ; so, having to | written; the illustrations are chosen with much 
Before long, however, the | make their way over some high mountains, they | taste and judgment, and were, no doubt, origi- 


hote-keepers in the town got scent of this | sat down on a good-sized stone to rest. The Lapp | nally drawn from Nature with considerable 

rticular kind of literary dodge, and made a | guide stood at a respectful distance, but being in- | care ; yet this care has not, it appears to us, been 
Fs quisitive, as his people generally are, he kept his | supported in the reproduction on stone of the 
0 eyes fixed on the Englishmen to observe what they | originals. This pamphlet appears to be the first of 


rmal complaint before the police authorities 
that Mr. So-and-So was injuring their legitimate 
trade, and selling spirits without a licence. This 

ut an effectual stop to the English lessons.” 
The author adds, “If an English teacher wishes 
to obtain pupils in Norway, he must get up a 
considerable number of droll jokes and anec- 
dotes. The people of this country really appear 
to think that England is the land of wit and 
repartee. It is true they are not very particular 
as to the date or freshness of English jokes, 
for they may be as ancient and rusty as you 
please, provided you season them with numer- 
ous nods and winks and horse laughs. Dry wit 
js not appreciated here.” Now and then Mr. 
Bowden, smart fellow and unsparing informer 

inst the charlatans of his vocation though 
he is, tells a Norwegian story that seems to 
have been imported into Norway from this 
country by the process which he exposes with 
ridicule. For instance, he reproduces as a spe- 
cimen of Norwegian pleasantry the old Mun- 
chausen about the clergyman whose sermon on 
being preached in mid-winter was inaudible 
because the words were frozen into silence as 
soon as they left his lips, but on the approach 
of spring were dissolved by the warmer tem- 
perature into a very powerful stream of pulpit 
eloquence. 

Here are some better stories about the deni- 
zens of Hallingdal, the peasantry of which 
charming valley are noted for fondness of 
dancing, and are so nimble of foot, that “ when 
they dance they pirouette and caper so high 
that they touch the ceiling with one foot.”— 

“A story is told of a Hallingdal man, who en- 
tered a church during the performance of Divine 
service. Walking up the aisle of the church, he 
stood a moment in front of the communion table, 
and then, turning a somersault, he sprang over the 
communion rails and alighted on the table. The 
officiating clergyman, who was renowned for his 
great strength, seized the offender by the neck, 
and hurled him back again among the people, 
where he remained for some time insensible. Now, 
the Norwegians are very fond of witnessing feats 
of strength, and the clergyman in question was 
ever afterwards much esteemed. We once witnessed 
a remarkable feat performed by a soldier, a Hal- 
lingdal man, in the garrison at Christiania. A 
brother soldier held up his cap as high in the air 
as he could, and the Hallingdal man, taking a 
sudden leap, knocked the cap out of the hand of 
the other with his right foot. The men of Halling- 
dal are said to have a strange and barbarous custom 
when in drink. Being well primed with finkel, they 
draw their short knives, and pointing them to each 
other, they inquire in an amicable way, ‘ How far 
will you go?’ A certain portion of each knife is 
then measured off on each side, and the remainder 
of the blades are carefully bound round with cloth, 
80 that the knives cannot penetrate beyond a 
certain distance. All present then set to work and 
stab and slash each other in all directions. Some- 
times these encounters end fatally, but a little 
blood-letting does none of the parties any harm. 
It may be asked if these strange combats arise 


from a natural taste for shedding blood. It is said | 


not to be so, but that the custom has been handed 
down from father to son for many generations, and 
that any Hallingdal man who refused to fight when 
challenged would be branded as a coward.” 

—We would rather drink tea than wine with 
the good people of Hallingdal. 

There is humour of a familiar kind in the 
following anecdote, which bears a suspiciously 
strong resemblance to three or four stories with 
which every English child is familiar :— 

“Two English travellers were making an excur- 


sion through Norwegian Lapland, accompanied by | natural forms in the order to which the title of his 
a Lapp guide: it was summer time, and the day | book refers. The text is sketchy, but cleverly 


| 


| 








were doing. One of the travellers happened to wear | 
a wig, and wishing to cool his head he removed it, | 
as well as his hat. On seeing this, to him, extra- 
ordinary proceeding, the Lapp stood for a moment | 
spell-bound—he had never seen such a thing as a | 
wig before. He then beat his hands on his breast, 
gave a most unearthly howl, and subsided into 
silence. He made no remark, and the travellers 
proceeded on their way; but the Lapp could not 
be persuaded, on any account, to go near the 
Englishman who wore a wig.” 

If he would only migrate to Lapland, Mr. 
Briefless might make a fine position for himself 
by means of his horsehair wig. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 
A Week in a French Country House. By Adelaide 
Sartoris. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

“Murder will out.” Genius will express itself. 

Fire, if the chimney be stopped, will escape by 

door or window, or, failing this, do mischief. 

Since the days ‘‘when (English) Music, heavenly 

maid, was young,” we have had only one great 

dramatic female singer,—and she was the last 

of the great Kemble race who has appeared on 

the stage. That she was unequal, given to over- 

emphasis, not to say exaggeration, is true; but we 

are satisfied that these defects would have disap- 

peared under a longer intercourse with the public, 

and cannot too gratefully commemorate the passion, 

the intelligence, the vocal perfection,—in brief, the 

consummate art displayed in every one of her too 

few personations. For one so gifted as herself, who 

has tasted for ever so short a time the sweets of 
fame, there is no possibility of final retirement. It 

will be no surprise to any one that, like her sister, 

she has broken out into authorship, though after 

a long interval of disappearance from the public 

gaze. A more racy and original outbreak than this 

is not within the compass of our critical experience. 

There is character enough displayed, there is 

incident enough, ‘‘expressed or understood,” in this 

thin volume to set up a score of the pursy and in- 

flated novels of the ‘Lady Audley’ school. An Eng- 

lish teacher of music, after a long illness, is invited 

to pass a week in a French country-house, inhabited 

by a widow lady, to whom her mother had been 

governess, —that is all. Bessie Hope’s visit, as our 
readers already know, lasted but for seven days. The 
visitor found a party assembled, the character of 
every one of its members being so distinctly traced 
that they stand before us as living people. Perhaps 
it may be objected that—the authoress and the 
foolish, vulgar English titled woman and her stale 
daughter excepted—the characters are too strongly 
marked. Such a nosegay of originals, perhaps, was 
never bound up in a country-house within the 
small space of seven days. One of them, M. Désaix, 

the shivering, eccentric musician, with his selfish, 

cowardly ways, his affectionate heart, his hatred of 
soap and water, and his genius, may be considered 

by the generality of readers as “out of drawing.” 
We can warrant it as a portrait from life. Whether 
it be fair to thus serve up the living is a matter for 
Mrs. Sartoris to settle with her conscience. How dis- 

tinct again are the figures of the hostess, Madame de 

Caradec, and of the blasé man, M. de Saldes,whom, 

however, we cannot bring ourselves to hate utterly. 

Then the sketch, in the background, of the little, 

wizened, self-denying, kind-hearted Sister of’ 
Charity would of itself assure any “ expert” that 
the hand which traced it was the hand of a real 

artist. A hunting-scene (how different from hunt- 

ing-scenes in England!) is touched with great vigour 
and spirit and richness of colour. Have we not 
said enough in recommendation of this book to all 
who believe in us? 

A Series of Sketches from Nature of Plant Form. 

By F. E. Hulme. (Day & Son, Limited.) 
Mr. F. E. Hulme aims to illustrate the beauty of 





a@ series. 


Calendar of the Carew Manuscripts, preserved in 
the Archicpiscopal Library at Lambeth. 1515-74. 
Edited by J. S. Brewer and W. Bullen. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

NEARLY threescore years of the history of Ireland 

are to be found in the papers, preserved at Lam- 

beth, written or collected by the faithful servant 
of Henry and of Elizabeth. The Calendar of them 
alone extends to upwards of five hundred pages, 
and some of the abstracts will be found as full of 
importance, interest, or amusement as the originals 
themselves. There is ample illustration here, not 
only of political, but of religious and social life ; of 
manners, morals, customs, dress and pastimes. The 
whole is preceded by a lucid and popularly-written 
introduction, which is a valuable work in itself. 

Trish character cannot be more copiously illustrated 

than it is here, especially that of men who pretend 

to be for the same cause, and yet are deadly jealous 
of each other. For instance, in 1582, one rebel, 

Byrne, offered to Carew to purchase his pardon by 

bringing the head of his chief officer, Fitzgerald, in 

a bag, and to murder several of Fitzgerald’s com- 

panions. A sworn confederate of Byrne betrayed 

the plot to the chief, and Fitzgerald killed Byrne 
and his associates. Soon after, Fitzgerald being 
hard pressed, proposed to buy his pardon by cutting 
off the head of his ‘‘ best friend and fellow in arms, 

Shean Mac Hugh.” Some accomplice betrayed him 

to Shean, who hanged Fitzgerald, as Fitzgerald 

had hung Byrne! The Irish rebel chiefs thus saved 
the Government a deal of trouble. 


On the Study of Indian Architecture. By J. Fer- 
gusson. (Murray.) 

Tuis is a lecture read before the Society of Arts in 
December last. It embodies part of the substance 
of the recently-published chapters on the styles in 
question which pertain to ‘The History of Archi- 
tecture,’ by the same author. The reason for 
the apparent neglect of this architecture was sug- 
gested by Mr. Henry Cole, in the discussion 
which followed the lecture, when he reminded- 
us that fifty years have not passed since Gothic 
architecture was a mystery in this country. He 
might have reduced the count by nearly half, and 
added, that within the latter period the most 
important analyses of Greek design have been 
achieved by Messrs. Cockerell, Watkiss Lloyd and 
Penrose. We are still in such a wretched state of 
ignorance about the national and climatic Gothic 
itself that, although fairly adopted, and Greek and 
the semi-barbarous Roman set aside, we hover 
between it and the so-called Palladian, so that we 
actually venture to “restore” old buildings, and, 
as at Lincoln, recarve architectonic carvings. 
Although Mr. Fergusson’s urgency is directed 
to getting recognized the principles which are so 
admirably evinced in Indian Art of many periods, 
and procuring application for them to modern 
service, we doubt not much must yet be learnt 
about the application of the similar and more 
immediate principles of the style of our own 
country to home uses for houses, bridges, aque- 
ducts, embankments, lighthouses and the like. It 
was but the other day that Mr. Burges showed us 
how a good Gothic warehouse could be designed 
without being merely ‘‘medizval,”’—a thing almost. 
unknown. Much must yet be done ere folks will 
study topes, dagopas, raths, and other outlandish 
works, 


Cambridge Characteristics in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury ; or, the Studies of the University, and their 
Influence on the Character and Writings of the 
most Distinguished Graduates during that Period. 
By James Bass Mullinger. (Macmillan & Co.) 

TuHE above title-page contains nearly the precise 

words in which the Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge, 

in 1866, proposed the subject for the essays that 

were to compete for the Le Bas Prize in 1867. 

The funds for this prize were furnished by members 

of the Civil Service of India, who were students 
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any portion of the thirty years that the Rev. Mr. | 

Le Bas was connected with that institution. These 

English essays were generally on a subject of | 

general literature, ‘“‘such subject to be occasionally 

chosen with reference to the history, institutions 
and probable destinies and prospects of the Anglo- 

Indian empire.” Mr. Mullinger has worthily won 

his honourable prize for 1867. He reviews the early 

history of Cambridge, then describes it in the 
seventeenth century ; shows the influences of Cam- 
bridge studies on the character, manner, thought 
and writings of distinguished graduates of that 
period; has two admirable chapters on the Cartesian 
philosophy and the Cambridge Platonists ; and con- 
cludes with two others, equally creditable to him, 
dealing with Cambridge from the outbreak of the 

Civil War to the close of the century. 

Cassell’s Illustrated Bock of Fables. —La Fontaine. 
Translated by Walter Thornbury. With LIllus- 
trations by Gustave Doré. Part I. (Cassell, 
Petter & Galpin.) 

So far as this publication is yet advanced, it 

appears to be about equal in value to former issues 

of the same class by the same publishers. The 

French edition published by Hachette & Co. 

(some disconnected parts of which lie before us) 

has higher pretensions, and is of admirable quality. 

Some of the designs are first-rate in their way, as 

that which refers to ‘ Le Litvre et les Grenouilles’; | 

‘Le Paon plaignant & Junon’ is poor of the poor- 

est ; ‘ Les Loups et les Brebis’ is very good. Pro- 

bably the English edition will follow the French | 


one in all but the quality of its paper and printing. | 

A portrait of M. Doré accompanies the former by 

way of “gift.” 

The Diamond Guide for the Stranger in Paris, By 
M. A. Joanne. (Hachette & Co.) 

Tuis book contains 127 illustrations, views in the 

city and its environs, and a map. The former are | 

better than ordinary in their very useful class, that 
class being an improvement on the common guide- 
books. The sole fault of the latter is a serious, if 
not fatal, one; it is printed on paper so thin that 

a few drops of rain would ruin it, a slight gust 

of wind tear it. As to the text, it is one of the 

most complete we know, well fitted to the English 
traveller; gives full details of dining places, with | 
the addresses and prices of many classes of meals, 

cafés, railways, and all other details of the useful 

sort; condensed catalogues of the public exhi- | 
bitions, Louvre, &c., and descriptions of public | 
works. Altogether, this is a capital hand guide- 
book of the most compendious sort. 

The English Catalogue of Books for 1866. 
& Co.) 

THis is intended to be a continuation of the London 
and British Catalogues, and is really fairly done, 
but it ought to be better. We found three errors 
in a minute’s search. Nevertheless, as the items 
may be reckoned by thousands, perfection would 
be hard to attain. 

My French Companion to Paris and its Environs. 
With Maps and Illustrations. By P. E. Taper- 
nonx. (Longmans & Co.) 

THis handy volume comprises a vocabulary of 

French and English, with a very sketchy guide to 

the city. Comparing two statements on one sub- 

ject in this and the publication of M. Hachette, we 
observe a slight difference. This says that upwards 
of 3,000,000 of skeletons lie in the Catacombs; that 
says upwards of 6,000,000. The illustrations are 
few, the maps tolerable, that of Paris is clear, 

The vocabulary is useful in its order. 

The Night Fossickers, and other Australian Tales 
of Peril and Adventure. By James Skipp Bor- 
lase. (Warne & Co.) | 

Wuetuer Mr. Borlase ever held in reality as well 

as imagination a prominent place in the Melbourne 

police force, or whether in claiming consideration 
for services which he rendered to the cause of 
order and efficient government in the character of 

a detective, he merely makes bold use of one 

of the licences permitted to writers of fiction, we 

do not care to inquire. It is enough for us to know | 
and report that the perilous no less than the 
strangely mysterious adventures described in his 
well-written though highly sensational volume, | 


(Low 


at the East India College at Haileybury during | are just such adventures as the reasonable reader 


| The 








can believe to have fallen to the lot of a chief of 
police, doing war some fifteen years since against 
bushrangers and those burglars of the diggings to 


whom the name of “ Night Fossickers” has been 


accorded by their natural enemies; and, moreover, 
that the vigorous style in which the stories are 
told is in keeping with their incidents and villanous 
actors, as well as with the narrator’s representation 
of his personal history and disposition. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances, we are slow to commend books 
that invest crime and criminals with melo-dramatic 
interest; but their dramatic art and unusual force 
place Mr. Borlase’s tales of peril and adventure 
high above those spurious revelations of London 
and Edinburgh police officers, and vicious com- 
pilations from the annals of our criminal courts, 
which we recently denounced on their first appear- 
ance amongst our scandalous literature. Whether 
he be ex-policeman or not, Mr. James Skipp Bor- 
lase is not to be ranked with those fabricators of 
“Confessions ” and ‘ Curiosities” who some two 
or three seasons since met_with their appropriate 
reward. Regarded as short tales written to rouse 
emotions of horror and intense longing for the 
result of atrocious circumstances, his stories 
‘The Shepherd’s Hut’ and ‘ The Night Fossickers 
of Moonlight Flat’ will endure comparison with 


of | 





more or less suggestive inscriptions of its tomb. 
stones. Aiongst the numerous memorials that 
are amongst the most conspicuous contents of an 
ordinary grave-garden, it is seldom that one fails 
to come upon a few quaint illustrations of personal 
character, or pathetic references to notable men 
manners and events. The Greyfriars churchyard, 
however, will only occasion disappointment to the 
idle traveller who shall search its uncouthly lettered 
stones in the hope of coming upon such exhibitions 
of political sympathy, religious sentiment and 
poetic taste, or upon such brief and suggestive 
snatches of patriotic story or personal romance, 
as the habitual loiterer in old haunts would expect 
to find in the largest and oldest cemetery of an his. 
toric city. The inscriptions relate, for the most 
part, to obscure persons, whose memoirs are of no 
concern to any one but their descendants; and 
whilst municipal nobodies are thus commemorated 
in verse and prose, George Buchanan’s grave ig 
indicated by no worthier memorial than the small 
tablet which a poor blacksmith, setting an example 
by which his wealthier fellow countrymen have 
not as yet profited, placed some years since in 
homage to Scotland’s foremost scholar. 


We have on our table: Anti-Secularist Lectures: 


ja Course of Six Lectures by the Rev. James 


things in the same way and for the same end by | 


Edgar Allan Poe. 


Worthies of Cumberland.—John Christian 
Curwen. William Blamire. By Henry Lonsdale, 
M.D. (Routledge & Sons.) 

Tuts is a book of brief but pleasant biographies, 

affording many illustrations of the political, social 

and religious life of the last part of the eighteenth 
and the first part of the nineteenth century. Mr. 


M ‘Cann, with an Appendix containing Secularist 
Objections to the Bible, with Notes, &c. (Simpkin 


| & Marshall),— Zhe £dinburgh High School French 


Conversation Grammar, arranged on an entirely 


; new plan, with Questions and Answers for the Use 


of Schools and Private Students, by Charles Henri 
Schneider, Seventeenth Edition (Oliver & Boyd). 
We have also the following pamphlets: Corrected 


| Report of the Speech of Earl Russell on the Irish 


Curwen was a stalwart man, with a fist that could | (™ 
| (Kitto),— Letter to a Member of Convocation, by 


shake any two hands at once. He was a great and 
enlightened agriculturist, father of many useful 
reforms. He was an active politician, an advanced 
“blue,” and a far-seeing legislator, in which cha- 
racter he is to be remembered for having carried 
the repeal of the salt duty (under which common salt 


was 4}d. a pound) against the strongest opposition. | 


He was both squire and statesman ; but good as his 
rule of life was in many respects, it was altogether 
evil in the example he gave of a loose immorality, 
which was both example and justification for men 
too ready to avail themselves of it, and the ruin 
of the women of Workington; to which place he 
once angrily declared in a speech he had acted 


| like a father for years: “Aye, thou’s reet, Squire,” 
| cried out a woman of effrontery, ‘‘ thou’s fadder to 
| nearly hawf o’t’ town.’ 


, 


Mr. Curwen’s biographer 
makes a lame sort of apology for him on this point, 


| by observing that his ‘shortcomings were not 


made offensive to the public eye”; and, as a seem- 
ing consequence, we are told that he was well 
esteemed even “‘in that highly moral and Christian 
land Scotland.”—The memoir of William Blamire 
is an amended edition of a former memoir. It 
relates to a man who, if he was less extensively 
useful than Curwen, was free from some of his 
shortcomings.—-Blamire, as chief Tithe Commis- 
sioner, deserves to be remembered as one who 
dealt ruthlessly with the tithe abuse, was most 


| intensely hated by {‘ the parsons,” and yet never 


had the most angry of them before him without 
sending the clerical gentleman away with a feeling, 
if not that Mr. Blamire was entirely right, there 
was, at least, much to be said on both sides. For 
its pictures of social, political and provincial life, 
this pleasant volume is very well worth reading. 

It is written, for the most part, in a spirit of fair- 

ness that cannot be too highly commended. 

The Epitaphs and Monumental Inscriptions in Grey- 
friars Churchyard, Edinburgh. Collected by 
James Brown. With Introduction and Notes. 
(Hamilton, Adams & Co.) 

Even the local reader for whose benefit works of 

parochial interest are understood to be compiled, 

will not gain a satisfactory amount of diver- 
sion from this collection of epitaphs. Hitherto 
we have inclined to the opinion, held by many 
intelligent and curious tourists, that the church- 
yard could not be found in which a stranger could 
not pass an agreeable hour in studying the 





Church on the 24th of June, 1867, with a Preface 
(Ridgway),—On Liberty, by Joseph B. Forster 


the Rev. John Keble (Parker & Co.),—A Few 
Hints to Exeter Hall (Bosworth),—Address at the 
Anniversary Mecting of the Royal Geographical 
Society, May 27, 1867, by Sir Roderick Impey 
Murchison, Bart., President, —Report of the Salmon 
Fishery Congress, held at the Horticultural Gardens, 
South Kensington, on Friday, June 7, 1867,— 
The Patent Question under Free Trade: a Solution 
of Difficulties by abolishing or shortening the In- 
ventor’s Monopoly and instituting National Recom- 
penses: a Paper submitted to the Congress of the 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science at 
Edinburgh, October 13, 1863, by Robert Andrew 
Macfie; to which are added Translations of recent 
Contributions to Patent Reform, by M. Chevalier 
and other Continental Economists (Johuson),— 
A Few Words about our Navy, by a Gunnery 
Officer (Dyet & Saunders),—Austria a Constitu- 
tional State: a Short Sketch of the Rise, Progress, 
and Development of Constitutional Life in the 
Austrian Dominions (Dulau & Co.),—TZhe Alps 
and the Eastern Mails, by Sir Cusack P. Roney 
(Effingham Wilson),—Claims of the Nizam, Past 
and Present; 4 Chapter on Hyderabad (Mann 
Nephews), —The First Three Pound Trip of British 
Working Men to the Paris Exhibition of 1867, 
under the Management of the Puris Excursion Com- 
mittee of the London Working Men’s Club and 
Institute, reprinted from the ‘Leeds Express,— 
and London Cabs: The “ Course” System, by J. 
L. Hadden (Stanford). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Alford’s Year of Prayer, People’s Edit., 18mo. 1/6 cl. 


Aytoun (W. E.), Memoir of, by Theo. Martin, post Svo. 12/ cl. 


Beaton’s Quantities and Measurements (Weule’s Series), 12:0. 1/ 
Child’s Rosa and Flora, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21/ cl. : 
Creed and Williams’s Handicraftsmen & Capitalists, roy. Svo. 2/6 





Early Years of H.R.H. the Prince Consort, by Lt.-Gen. Gray, 16 
Elliot’s History of India, edit. by Prof. Dawson, Vol. 1, 8vo. 18/ ¢l. 
Emerson’s Guide to the Environs of London, 12mo. 1/ swd. 

yse, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
ca, Svo. 10/ el. 


hf.-bd. 


>. 31/6 cl 


Harvey’s Outlines and Exp on of the Apocaly; 
Horton's Physical and Med Climate of W. 
Hughes's Manual of Pharmacodynamics, er ' 
0's Mediwval Nunneries of Somerset, royal 8vo. 2 
Kirby’s Adventures of an Arcot Rupee, 3 vols. post 8 
Kirk’s First Latin Book, 18mo. 1/6 cl 

Krummacher’s David, King of Israel, er. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
M‘Combie’s (attle and Cattle-Breeders, fe. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Maling’s Handbook for Ladies on Indoor Plants, 12mo. 4/ cl. 
North of the Tweed, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31/6 el. 

Pavy’s Treatise on Functions of Digestion, 8vo. 9/6 cl. 
Perry’s Treatise on Identity of Herne’s Oak, sq. 7/6 cl. 
Southey’s ‘Caroline B.) 1 














Poetical Works, fe. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Stainton’s British Butterflies, coloured plates, er. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Wood-cart (The), and other Tales, by F. M. P., 18mo, 2/ cl. 
Wright's Ludlow Sketches, cr. 8vo. 4/ cl. 
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THE HAKLUYT SOCIETY AND MR. FROUDE. 
British Museum, July 23, 1867. 


ey to thank Mr. Froude for his courteous | , radians 
I beg F | fore, in many respects, more consultable in Knight’s 


expression of regret for what, I am quite sure, was 


done inadvertently, and I would thankfully accept | 


his promise of reparation if it were extended to 
all the mischief that is being done to me. Unfor- 
tunately fur me, two editions of Mr. Froude’s 
Essays have been issued this year, the second this 
yery month, in a cheap and popular form; thus 


diffusing and prolonging, in the most effectual | 


anner, an injustice to my name which has existed | . i i 
ma , J | and notes will be much in danger of going uncor- 


for fifteen years, and postponing indefinitely the 
chance of reparation in a future edition. 


Under such circumstances, I read with regret | 


that while acknowledging one error Mr. Froude 
does not also acknowledge what every one else 
gees clearly and condemns — the injustice of his 


which he makes a ground for censure on the 
Hakluyt Society. That Society stands too high to 
need any defence from its furmer Honorary Secre- 
tary, but I may be excused for specially asking 
that this censure may be expunged ; for I have a 
letter from Mr. Bancroft, who was Ambassador 
here at the time, in which he eulogizes, in terms so 


| 


warm that I may not repeat them, the spirit in | 
which I had written both of the sufferings of | 


. : ‘. v 
columbus and of the touching language in which | F a 
C 2 Ale: | seems to think him bound to adhere, in order that | 


the sum placed in his hands may produce as many , 
| unsaleable books as possible. 


he had recorded them. 
trary of what Mr. Froude’s two editions are telling 
everybody that I have done. R. H. Magor. 





IRON AND MAGNETISM. 
52, Watling Street, London, July 23, 1867. 


In reply to your Correspondent, Mr. T. Ingle, | 


whose letter appears in your issue of the 13th 


This is exactly the con- | 


volume to another in order to catch the thread of | and felt. The forces which made him adopt the 


written conversation. Even the letters which Fenn 
published are in two separate series, and are there- 


handy little edition, where, though sometimes con- 
densed and abridged as well as modernized, they 
are better arranged than in the quarto volumes. 


But if Mr. Furnivall’s plan is followed, the his- | 
torical student will have the collection divided into | 


three series, and we shall probably never get one 
complete edition of the Paston Letters at all. 
Finally, the errors in Sir John Fenn’s chronology 


rected or unobserved. The editor, indeed, if he 
do his duty, will have to re arrange, for himself 
at all events, the published and unpublished letters 
together: a process which will, in itself, tend to 


clear up obscurities and correct several inaccuracies, | 


| . e ve tp \/ j 
censure on we with respect to Columbus, and | 9% the re-arrangement even of Fenn’s two series 


has done in Knight’s edition; but unless the old 
and imperfect arrangement be completely super- 
seded, the most wary historical student will still 
be liable to be deceived. by the mistakes of the old 
edition. 


As to the question of the particular channel of | 


publication, I have less to say; but I cannot see 
any good reason why the Master of the 
should decline to publish any English works but 
dull ones—a principle to which Mr. Furnivall 


immediate sale of any work in the Rolls series 
ought not to be considered a fair index of its real 


| value; but where a publication is justified by its 
| historical interest, and is otherwise well adapted 


instant, will you kindly allow me to state that the | 


process for the purification of iron, of which notices 
have lately appeared in the papers, is the result of 


a perfectly independent course of investigation | 


made by myself; that the agent employed is not 
direct electricity, but magnetism; that iron or 
steel so operated on is remarkable for its purity, 
density and toughness; and, lastly, that I took out 
a patent for the process in February, 1865, which 
was, I believe, some mouths before the meeting 
of the British Association to which he refers. 1 
have had a brief account printed, giving a general 
outline of the process, of which I inclose a copy, 
and shall have pleasure in furnishing one to Mr. 
Ingle (if you willkindly take charge of it, or inform 
me how it can be sent to him), or to any other 
gentleman interested in the subject. 


Wx. RoBINsON. 





THE PASTON LETTERS. 
Public Record Office, July 22, 1867. 

Mr. Furnivall’s suggestion is a very gratifying 
confirmation of the opinion I myself entertain of 
the interest which a new edition of the Paston 
Letters would awaken among the public; but as, 
I must own, my views differ considerably from his 
as to the mode and plan of publication, you will, 
I hope, allow me to make one or two observations 
in reply. 

Mr. Furnivall, while he agrees wit me as to 
the desirability of recovering the lost originals, is 
opposed to the publication of a complete edition 
while those MSS. remain undiscovered. We want, 
he says, the additional letters first, as a supplement 
to the existing edition; and he thinks that the 
book would pay itself, as every possessor of the old 
edition would be sure to order it. Now the com- 
mercial prospects of this, as compared with a dif- 
ferent mode of publication, I do not propose here 
to discuss ; but it is my decided opinion that the 
literary and historical value of the new edition 
would be very much impaired by such a plan. Just 
fancy what it would be for the student of history 
to have to consult one letter of a correspondence in 
one volume, the auswer to it in a second, and the 
reply to that again in a third! Even if every letter 
Were distinctly dated at the end, this would be bad 
enough; but when, as is the case in this corre- 
spondence, the evidence of the date of almost every 
letter depends mainly upon their being read in 





sequence, it is quite bewildering to turn from one , 


to find a place in the Government series, I confess 
it seems to me a strange argument against its 
appearance there to say that it is likely to pay its 
own expenses. JAMES GAIRDNER. 





AFRICAN DISCOVERY. 
Rio de Janeiro, June 12, 1867. 

T have but lately received your issues of March 30, 
of April 6 and April 20, 1867; and yet I venture 
to ask space for these lines. It must, I well know, 
curiously strike many readers to find a fresh notice 
of a discussion already three months stale. The dis- 
tance between us, however, leaves me no remedy. 

With Mr. Cooley, I cannot see upon what autho- 
rity Dr. Livingstone has pronounced the Mazitu, 
or Wamazitu, to be of the “‘ Zulu,” or even of the 
true Kafir, race. If huge shields be the proof, many 


tribes of the East African interior opposite Zan- | 


zibar Island are, as I have shown in ‘The Lake 
Regions,’ armed with that defence. 

Unhappily, Capt. Speke (‘Journal of the Dis- 
covery, &c.,’ p. 6), having seen the Amazulu at 
Delagoa Bay, pronounced the ‘“ Watuta” robbers 
of Unyamwezi to be of the same race. In East 
Africa, this consanguinity could be proved only— 
first, by the distinct tradition of the tribe; secondly, 
by a scholarlike comparison of dialects. In the 
case of the supposed Zulus, nothing of the kind 
was attempted. Similarly, Capt. Speke (chaps. 1, 9) 
made the Wahnma race to be Gallas, when the 
former speak a South African tongue and the latter 
preserve an essentially Semitic dialect ; in fact, one 
of the most idiomatically Arab that exists. 

I must differ, toto celo, from Mr. Covley’s 
remarks (Atheneum, April 6) about Dr. Living- 
stone’s last great feat. Dr. Kirk, H.M.’s vice- 
consul at Zanzibar, was closeted with the fugitive 
Johanna men, and concluded, with apparently the 
best of reasons, that the so-called Nyassa Lake 
ends a little to the north of where he placed it 
in the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, 
vol. xxxv.—that is to say, about S. lat. 10° 30’. 
Dr. Seward also reperts that Dr. Livingstone 
crossed to the western side of the Nyassa Lake, 
whose northern termination it was one of his prin- 
cipal objects to lay down, and that he found no 
obstacle to progress. We may, therefore, conclude 
that he had satisfied himself about a point concern- 
ing which most men, except Mr. Cooley, have long 
been satisfied. 

Mr. Cooley still holds hard to his ‘ single sea,” 
as desperately as to the non-existence of those snows 


which the lamented Baron von der Decken saw | 


| obsolete assertions of a similar nature ? 
| guided by explorations already made, would send 


Rolls | 


It is true that the | 


former unfortunate and ungeographical theory I 
have long ago analyzed. His chief informant was 
a Sawahili, aristocratically self-titled in London 
“Khamis bin Usman”; at home better known by 
the plebeian name, Khamisi wa Tani. This indi- 
vidual notoriously misled Mr. Cooley, who still 
fights for him, lance at rest, like the doughtiest of 
Don Quixotes, and who charges me with defaming 
the character of his Dulcinea. Even Mr. Cooley 
might, perhaps, modify his opinion if he had heard, 
at Zanzibar, Lieut.-Col. Hamerton’s account of the 
connexion between Khamisi and the murder of the 
unfortunate M. Maizan. 

Highly characteristic of Mr. Cooley is his present 
treatment of the question—his unwillingness to 
collect facts. We have now at Zanzibar intelligent 
travellers like Dr. Kirk and Dr. Seward. How 


| is it that the inventor of “ Lake N’yassi” does not 


consult them about his “Sea of Ujiji,” his “ town 
Zanganica,” his “carnelian currency,” and other 
Dr. Kirk, 


him in a few weeks an unbiassed and unprejudiced 
statement of all that native explorers have seen 
and done in the Lake Regions since 1859. 

But no! “Son siege est fait”; and fresh facts 
would be, of all things, the least welcome to vener- 
able (?) fiction. This geographical Vertot prefers 
even the African twilight of the Year of Grace 
1845 to the clear dawn of A.D. 1867. 

Ricuarp F, Burton. 





THE PETRIFIED WOMAN OF BERTHIER, CANADA, 
1, Bryanston Street, July 20, 1867. 

I well remember the announcement of the dis- 
covery of a “petrified woman” at Berthier in 
1845, for I was then a resident in Canada, and a 
pupil at M‘Gill College. Eerthier is a small village 
on the banks of the St. Lawrence, opposite Sorel, 
and is forty-five miles from Montreal. Several 
cuttings from newspapers are in my possession 
regarding this woman, one especially from the 
Quebec Mercury, in the form of a letter to the 
editor, under the signature of “J. C. P.,” dated 
Quebec, April 17, 1845. The following extracts 
from it may prove of interest as relating to the 
subject of Prof. Daniel Wilson’s letter in the 
Atheneum of July 6th. 

“ Passing through Berthier on the 21st of March, 
I paid a visit to the gentleman in whose house it 
is deposited, and received from hitn every civility 
and explanation that time would allow. The petri- 
faction, for such I mast term it, is kept in a large 
chest made for the purpose, in a lower room of the 
house, under lock and key. On removing a fair 
linen cloth, one of the most extraordinary sights 
presents itself that probably ever came under 
notice. By a rare process of Nature, a body com- 
mitted to earth in the ordinary way some twenty 
years since [in the churchyard of the village], instead 
of crumbling into original dust, has become the 
petrified image of the human form, which once had 
being, life and motion. The body, which in life 
was composed of both solid and empty parts, is now 
entirely solid, hard, and seems to be as completely 
stone as if quarried by mortal hand. It has the 
appearance of one of those ancient statues, abraded 
by time and exposure, which are seen in niches on 
the outside of cathedrals in Europe. In colour it 
is dark grey, or nearly black. The nose and mouth 
are destroyed, and one of the feet, I think, was 
gone. The trunk was perfect. Where the foot is 
broken it has every appearance of mutilated stone. 

“The small running stream, doubtless contain- 
ing earthy particles, over which the coffin is sup- 
posed to have been originally deposited in the soil, 
presented, as I was informed, a bubbling spring, 
the exit of which was not larger than the palm of 
the hand. On either side two bodies had been 
interred about the time of the burial of the one in 
question. All these have entirely disappeared : 
a fact which shows that the influence of the 
petrifying spring, or lapidific fluid, did not ex- 
tend beyond a narrow vein of the breadth or 
space occupied by the body which has suffered so 
extraordinary a change: Ossa lapis fiunt: intra 
quoque viscera sacum est. I perceive that a New 
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York editor is rather incredulous of this being a 
petrifaction, and suggests that it may be adipocere. 
To its being the latter, the description given above, 
if correct, will establish a negative. The body was 
exhumed in September last, and is still as solid as 
when discovered ; at all events, the coffin could not 
be adipocere, and was, in fact, described to be also 
stone.” 

The conclusion of the letter has reference to the 
fossil human skeleton of Quebec, about which I 
may observe that I, too, tried to find out something 
about it, both at Quebec andat Montreal, but nobody 
could furnish me with any information regarding 
it. Many individuals recollected the story, but 
beyond that nothing was known of it.— 

“One object, however, in my writing you this 
letter, Sir, is to inquire if you have ever heard, or 
have any means of ascertaining it from that vener- 
able gentleman, ‘ the oldest inhabitant,’ that when 
the foundations of the old fortifications of Quebec 
were dug up, 2 petrified savage was found amongst 
the last beds which the workmen proceeded to ex- 
cavate, his quiver and arrows were still well pre- 
served; but where the story is to be found in 
detail, I have no means of discovering.” 

My old friend, Prof. Archibald Hall, of M‘Gill 
College, Montreal, had a fragment of the “ petri- 
fied woman of Berthier,” and in a notice of it in 
the British American Journal of Medical and Phy- 
sical Science (Vol. i., p. 28, April, 1845), says he 
has no hesitation in expressing his opinion that it 
had become transformed into adipocere,—an effect 
which he considered due to the damp nature of the 
soil in which the body was interred ; indeed, it was 
traversed by a running stream of water. 

Some time afterwards a notice of the “ petrified 
human body” appeared in the Boston Medical 
Journal, for it had been exported to the United 
States from Berthier. This was followed by a second 
notice from Prof. Hall in the British American 
Journal for November, 1845 (p. 222), which is 
here given in his own words:— 

‘Tn the first number of this journal some obser- 
vations will be found relative to the same body. 
Shortly after, we had an opportunity of inspecting 
it, having been requested to meet a deputation 
from the Literary and Historical Society of Quebec 
at Berthier, for the express purpose. However 
much in appearance the body may ‘resemble soft 
sandstone,’ we can assure the editor of the Boston 
Journal that it is nothing but adipocere, and is 
very far from possessing ‘the same specific gravity’ 
as sandstone. We have a specimen of it, removed 
by a penknife from the fleshy part of the forearm, 
and a beautiful specimen of adipocere it is. The 
external surface of the body was of a brownish 
colour, and presented evidence of mould. On che- 
mical examination it gave evidence of the presence 
of iron, After this explanation, our contemporary 
will be at no loss in discovering the reason why 
the body should be ‘tightly screwed up in a box,’ 
and ‘secured beyond the reach of touch’ of the 
profane and curious, whose minute inspection 
might most seriously interfere with ‘the assertions 
of those most interested in the receipts.’ Our 
object in noticing this is to expose a humbug, and 
to defeat the cupidity of parties deprived of the 
finer feelings of humanity.” 

These various extracts dispose of the fossil cha- 
racter of the “petrified woman of Berthier,” the 
fragment from which Prof. Hall showed me at the 
time he possessed it. Nevertheless, there was 
another ‘‘petrifaction ” discovered, and this is no 
myth, but of its real nature, or present place of 
existence, we know nothing. I have consulted 
several old historical works relating to Quebec, but 
nothing has been found to reward my research. 

G. Duncan Gres, Bart., M.D. 





THE CHURCH CALENDAR. 
July 22, 1867. 
Tuts calendar is utterly despised as a way of 
finding the new and full moon. It consists of a 
table running through all the days of the year, 
and is found in old prayer-books and in various 
other places, as in my ‘ Book of Almanacs.’ Oppo- 
site each day are seen two Roman numbers, as 
Sept. 25. =EIx. Xili. 


This almanac—which serves for every year—is 





by no means so bad as is supposed, and is per- 
fectly good for a moonlight finder. All that is 
required is to make a very easy correction of an 
error purposely introduced to prevent the Chris- 
tian Easter-day from falling with the Jewish 
Passover. As follows:—Take the epact of the 
year, which is always to be found wherever the 
almanac is given. Say one more, if new moon be 
wanted; take it as it is, if full moon be wanted. 
Then every day which has the first number (epact 
+1) opposite to it in the first Roman column is a 
calendar day of new moon; and every day which 
has the second number (epact) opposite to it in the 
second column is a calendar day of full moon. For 
example, this present year, 1867. The epact is xxv.; 
and xxvi. is seen in the first column at Jan. 5+, 
Feb. 4, March 5+, April 4, May 3+, June 2, 
July 1, July 31, Aug. 29, Sept. 28—, Oct. 27, 
Nov. 26, Dec. 25. All these are right except those 
marked+, in which the next day (Jan. 6, Mar. 6, 
May 4) is the true day; and the one marked—, in 
which the day before (Sept. 27) is the true day. 
But when wrong, the error is generally less than 
half a day, often only a few minutes. Thus the 
new moon of Jan. 6 is only half-an-hour after mid- 
night of the 5th; and that of Sept. 27 is only 
eighteen minutes before midnight. Again, for the 
full moon. The unaltered epact xxv. is found in 
the second column opposite to Jan. 20, Feb. 19—-, 
March 20, April 19—, May 18, June 17, July 16, 
Aug. 15, Sept. 13+, Oct. 13, Nov. 11+, Dee. 11, 
with errors as already described. But, in the way 
already noted, the error is but a small fraction of a 
day. 

If this were more generally known, I think use- 
ful tables would be constructed and used. I am 
reminded of this subject by picking up an attempt 
at a table, published for sixpence at Aberdeen, 
within the present century. Some method seems 
to have been adopted by which the new moons 
are more incorrect than they need be, and the full 
moons are always wrong. 

Twenty-three years ago, almost to a day, I 
revived in the Atheneum the knowledge of the 
fact that the moon of the Church was purposely 
made wrong. The paschal full moon of 1845 was 
going to fall on Easter Sunday itself, which it was 
supposed she had been expressly warned not to do; 
and very indignant the newspaper writers were at 
the poor luminary. I got her out of the scrape by 
proving that it was the Church moon—none of your 
Diana, nor any suspected prude of that kind— 
which was put under the regulation aforesaid, and 
which she faithfully observed: and the real lady 
was so grateful that, when a clerical writer sat 
down to discuss for a theological review the ques- 
tion whether I showed most folly or knavery—for 
that was the way he put it—she, Miss Macjupiter, 
shed her known influence upon him, and hatched 
—or colney-hatched—all kinds of fancies in his 
brain. The matter was soon at rest, and will be 
until it is revived again by the next occurrence 
of real full moon on Easter-day, which will happen, 
I should think, before some now in long-clothes 
have to decide whether they will wear their beards 
or be decent Christians. 

If that revival be even accompanied by the 
revival of this letter, there will not be much dis- 
cussion. The facts can soon be verified, and it will 
clearly appear that, in the matter of the moon, 
the Church is brought much nearer to Heaven 
by always increasing the moon's calendar age by 
a day. A. De Morean, 





NATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBITION, 


Haviye called attention to some of the short- 
comings of this Exhibition and its Catalogue, we 
may continue our remarks in such order as the 
matter at hand suggests. We have several portraits 
of William the Third, in various stages of life ; 
first of these here is No. 3, wrongly attributed to 
Cornelius Jansen, but really the work of and signed 
by ‘‘ Cornelius Janson van Ceulen, 1657,” a painter 
of the old school in that day, who lived and died at 
the Hague. The Catalogue says nothing of this. 
Notice the extraordinarily delicate but mechanical 
painting of his lace collar. No. 4 is attributed to 
Hanneman and William with truth ; it shows the 
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Liberator in armour, and, by likeness to the last, 
confirms it as a portrait of the young Prinee, 
No. 3, on the other hand, if compared with No, 
18, also called after William and ascribed to Rem. 
brandt, settles the first of these claims on the part 
of the latter. It is not William, because, although 
differing not more than three years in the age 
represented, the hair of the former portrait is much 
darker than would be the case in so slight an 
advance in time. We do not believe No. 18 to be 
a work of Rembrandt; it might even be a Rey- 
nolds, but is probably by a pupil of the former; 
and a charming portrait of a young Dutch gentle. 
man, No. 3, wears the light blue riband of the 
Garter, a tint which Elizabeth first gave in place 
of the original black. George the First instituted 
the present dark blue.—No. 1, The Earl of Athlone 
(Ginkell), is hardly a Kneller now, being too 
smooth and hard, and deficient in his breadth and 
precision of treatment as well as of touch; it hag 
been restored all over, and might have been origi. 
nally a Hanneman, so hard is it. Kneller painted 
Ginkell ; his portraits have been repeatedly en. 
graved.—Finch, Earl of Winchilsea, (2) is a good 
specimen of Dahl’s mode ; a very expressive head. 
—In Nathaniel, Lord Crewe, Bishop of Durham, 
(6) by Kneller, which was engraved by J. Faber, we 
have the founder of that remarkable charitable 
corporation which so skilfully adapted Bamborough 
Castle.—No. 10 is a curious picture, Zhe Entrance 
of William the Third into London, by Vander 
Meulen, an artist who produced many such works, 
as at Hampton Court. We are looking on to the 
river from a high ground ; afloat a little to our left 
of the middle is the old ‘‘ Folly,” a once famous 
place of recreation, a barge that remained a long 
time where is now Waterloo Bridge, then called 
the ‘‘ Royal Diversion,” because King William’s 
wife once visited it.—Riley’s portrait of The Duke 
of Ormonde (26), and Kneller’s of The Duchess (27), 
belonging to the Duke of Beaufort, have been very 
severely cleaned. 

The same, in a less degree, might be said for 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel (22), by Dahl, who stands 
with an old-fashioned telescope in his hand; a 
bluff Englishman. Another, less happy, admiral 
appears from the same hand, and testifies to its 
ability to render character, in No. 17, brave Ben- 
bow, a man whose name has been given to a certain 
class of sea-captains in the penultimate age, but 
does not fairly represent the common idea which 
attaches to the name. Here is a highly sensitive 
face, resolute but not bluff or rude, but very kind and 
considerate, with intense eyes looking from under 
thick and arched dark brows. Heischaracteristically 
armed with a cutlass, as one should be for close quar- 
ters, wears a breastplate, and leans his hand upon 
the mouth of a gun. Shovel has a far sterner face 
than his contemporary. They were born in the 
same year, and died within five years of each other. 
Shovel was the son of a very poor man, and 
honoured him in the grand old-fashioned way; 
he was murdered, as they say, for the sake of a 
gold ring, after being wrecked (October 2, 1707) 
on Gilstone Rock, Annette, Isles of Scilly. His 
face is one of the most thoroughly English of 
this gathering: a courageous, indomitable man. 
We are better off this year than before with 
regard to” sailors’ portraits, but heartily miss 
Shovel’s patron, Sir John Narborough, whose 
cabin-boy he was: a grim, obstinate old champion, 
most worthy to be held in memory. Here is 
Shovel’s commander at La Hogue, Admiral Rus- 
sell (43), and the gipsy-like face of ardent Captain 
William Dampier (161), who holds his ‘ Voyages, 
so dear to boys, in his hand: a very good picture, 
by Murray.—Here is Sir John Norris (233), whose 
name of ‘ Foul Weather Jack” was deserved 
on another account than that of his ‘“‘many mis- 
fortunes,” because, in 1744, foul weather dis- 
persed a great French fleet, prepared to back 
Count de Saxe’s invasion in aid of the Stuarts.— 
Here is Admiral Vernon (327), with whom the 
Admiralty, after services of fifty-five years, quar- 
relled about the naming of a gunner.—Not far 
off is Tobias Smollett, M.D., (306) who sailed with 
Vernon, and wrote a memorable account of the 
expedition to Carthagena.—Here are Lord Anson 
(324), by Reynolds, Capt. Cook (737), Lords Brid- 
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rt (731), Howe (730), Keith (722) and Gardner | Pelham Holles, Duke of Newcastle, and is a work 
(613), Admirals Kempenfelt (735) and Leake (169), | of another period altogether than the works with 
enough, but not too many, to represent an age of which it is here associated. It is by Hoare, of Bath, 
unprecedented naval activity. We should be glad R A., noteworthy for being the Shee of his time, 
to observe more of these ghosts of the old sea- | great in official portraiture: see the upholstery of 
centinels and champions: Wager, and especially | his costume, and compare it with No. 337, which 
Admiral Hosier, the hero of Glover’s ballad. | is rightly named after Duke W. T. P. Holles. The 

Among the military leaders here, a class that is | former picture was engraved by M‘Ardell.— Robert 
far more numerous than their naval contemporaries, Harley, Earl of Oxford, (98) belonging to the British 
s Janes, Duke of Berwick, (21) a good example of | Museum, should have been ascribed to Kneller; it 
Cassana’s ornate style, showing the late use of mail | was engraved by Vertue. So the Christ Church 
inthe gussets of his armour.—See also the very | Atterbury (106), and Kneller (120), which was 
handsome, cruel, reckless-looking Dundee (13), by | engraved by Faber, and the Dr. Radcliffe (124).— 
an unknown painter.—A very interesting portrait | Magdalen College’s Henry Sacheverell (126) was 


is that of the longheaded-looking Fletcher of Sal- 
toun (20), a kindly-looking, shrewd Scot; the work | 
of W. Aikman, though unnamed here as such.— 
Here is an important series of portraits of Sir 
Isaac Newton. No. 29, by Lewis Crosse, 35, by 
Sir James Thornhill—which powerfully suggests 
to us the benefit Hogarth derived in studying 
with his father-in-law; it is probably this portrait, 
the painting of which exasperated Sir Godfrey and 
made him declare that no portrait painter should 
decorate his house at Whitton, as originally pro- 
posed it should be by Thornhill, —and 33, by 
Kneller. — No. 23 is also called after Newton, 
and ascribed to Lely; but is rather, we think, a 
portrait of some one else, doubtful if a Lely. | 
It has blue eyes, while the unquestionable Kneller | 
(38) and Thornhill (35) have brown irides; also | 
No. 29, by Crosse. No. 23, on the other hand, 
which shows a very young man, is not unlike 
Newton in features, but by no means very like. 
No. 85 must be considered a monumental pic- 
ture, with a grandish, not grand, air, and is not 
uworthy of Thornhill’s pretensions in Art; it is 
a portrait of a much older subject than No. 33, | 
and far inferior to that most happily expressive 
face which is that of an incarnate intellect.—The 
portrait of Tillotson (24), by Kneller, is not a bad 
picture, but needs looking after, and, like so many | 
of the Lambeth paintings, seems as if it had been | 
baked in sunlight and heat. Another of this series 
is unnamed here ; it is by Isaac Whood, of Tenz- 
son (31), by the same hand as No. 221, Wake, 
Tenison’s successor in the Primacy,—a signed 
picture, although not noted as such in the Cata- 
logue.—No. 40, Locke, by Kneller, has been daubed 
upon, and was originally but a poor copy of 
another version, showing more of the figure, of No. 
30, Lord Sherborne’s Locke, which, being signed at 
the back, is probably that referred to in Dallaway’s 
notes to Walpole’s ‘ Anecdotes,’ p. 597, edit. 1849. 
—Lord Marchmont (69) is, we think, not by 
Kneller.—The Princess Sophia Dorothea (68) is 
not a Honthorst in its present state, if it ever was 
such.— Colston, of Bristol (54), is a capital Richard- 
son, in the manner of Kneller, his master.—The 
unnamed Osborne, Duke of Leeds, (50) is probably 
by Sir Peter Lely, and painted in 1675, when the 
ninister, then Earl of Danby, became Knight of 
the Garter. It is a good portrait, intensely charac- 
teristic.— Melodious Purcell (38), by Closterman, 
a small whole-length, holds a miniature of Mary 
the Second, who died a year before himself.—The 
Earl of Halifax (52), by Kneller, is the ‘full-blown 
Bufo” of Pope, and was engraved by J. Smith: 
an admirable mezzotint. 

Regretting the vast proportion of the ignominious 
and the insignificant, we miss many portraits of 
noteworthy persons in this gathering : among them 
Pultney, Earl of Bath, to whom the “ brimstone” 
Duchess Sarah of Marlborough rashly entrusted her 
estates, —Dunck, second Earl of Halifax, Wilkes’s 
opponent, — Ladies Yarmouth, Orkney, Sundon, the 
Duchess of Kendall, and other “ cattle,” as Pepys 
was accustomed to say, of their kind; also Sophia 
of Zell, the luckless wife of King George; the | 
great equestrian picture of William the Third, now 
at Hampton Court; and Dr. Wallis, like the last, 
by Kneller, which Pepys gave to the Bodleian. 
Among “ cattle” we have the Countess of Darling- 
fon (208), whom Walpole described as having 
“two fierce black eyes, rolling beneath two lofty 
arched eyebrows, two acres of cheek spread with 
crimson, and an ocean of neck that overflowed.” | 

No. 95, which the Catalogue calls John Holles, 











Duke of Newcastle, should be William Thomas | 


| that Kneller painted the Club except as individuals, 


| us laugh. The picture of 


| (190) is amazingly ascribed to Kneller; it looks 


painted by A. Russell, and engraved by Smith— 
one of his best mezzotints. He was Atterbury’s 
fellow-plotter.—One of the most absurd mistakes 
is that which describes No. 137 as Christopher Catt, 
—a well-used Sussex family name, by the way; it 
is really a portrait of one Lebeck, a publican, hold- 
ing a glass of wine in his hand. He had nothing 
to do with the Kit-Cat Club. The picture was 
engraved by A. Miller, 1739. It is ascribed to 
Kneller. Likewise is No. 145, Members of the 
Kit-Cat Club, with a fanciful identification by 
means of the young Earl of Warwick, Addison's 
step-son. The work represents a party of Dutchmen, 
and is not by Kneller. We have no knowledge 


some of which pictures, from Mr. Baker’s Collec- 
tion, are here, apparently much restored; nor can 
we trace resemblances to its members among the 
phlegmatic-looking men here.—In Jervas’s £liza- 
beth Churchill, Countess of Bridgewater, (160) we 
have the picture so enthusiastically be-rhymed by 
Pope— 
With Zeuxis’ Helen thy Bridgewater vie. 

(Epistle to Mr. Jervas), an association which makes 


The fair-haired Martha and Theresa brown, 
(The Misses Blount, 152), is not unlikely to have 
been that referred to in the same Epistle as by 
Jervas— 
Each pleasing Blount shall equal smiles bestow ; 

and, although not named here to be the work of 
Jervas, whose style it much resembles, it has been 
wofully repainted, yet retains considerable signs 
of merit. The renowned Tickell (153) is certainly 
by Jervas; Countess Delawarr’s John Gay (1738), 
oddly ascribed to ‘‘ Boll,” is by Aikman, and was 
engraved by T. Kyte. Who the “ Boll” may be 
intended for we know not; Cornelius Boll, son of 
Ferdinand, died seven years before Gay was born. 
Another portrait of Guy, ascribed to Richardson 
(177), was sold in 1820 as a Hogarth. The “ Trin. 
Coll. Cam.” portrait of Bentley (180) is by Thornhill. 
The College of Physicians’ Dr. Freind (181) is 
by M. Dahl. Oxford University’s Dr. Pepusch 
(182) is the work of Hudson. The portrait of 
Sir J. Thornhill (183) is doubtless ascribed to that 
artist with truth; but it is not his own likeness. 
lt represents a young man of about twenty years 
of age, and is much too masterly in manner for 
Sir James’s power at that age ; it strongly suggests 
the work of a man accustomed to deal with large 
canvases and brushes. The portrait of Pope (146), 
ascribed to Kneller, is not a Kneller now, but the 
wreck of one. The ascription of the female por- 
trait (142) to Swift’s “Stella” is almost as boldly 
done as that which refers another picture of another 
Mrs. Johnson (555) to the wife of the lexicographer, 
or Mr. and Mrs. Garrick and Child (551), by 
Reynolds, as if the child belonged to the childless 
pair. That Hogarth (!) painted Chatterton (see 810) 
is an assumption discreditable to the gatherers of 
this Exhibition. It may be meant for a joke ; if so, 
it is a poor one-—The Second Earl of Bradford 
(184), called a Kneller, is more probably a Lely, 
and a representation of the first Earl of that name. 
—The Sir Joseph Jekyl (191) is by Michell Dahl, 
engraved by Vertue.—The Countess of Bradford 


like a weak French picture, and is signed, says 
the Catalogue, “J. Mich. Wright, 1676”; if this 
be true, the lady painted here could not well have 
married Richard, second Earl of Bradford (184). 
The Duke of Marlborough’s George the First (194) 
is a horribly bad copy.—The Dean of Canterbury’s 


the Queen’s College Bishop Gibson (216); neither 
is named here.—The capital portrait of Bishop 
Hooper, of Bath and Wells, (229) belonging to Christ 
Church, Oxford, is not by Hogarth, but by T. Hill 
(compare it with No. 133), and was engraved by 
G. White, 1723; as to which engraving Bromley 
notes, “‘N.B. The mixture of engraving with 
mezzotint was first practised in this print.” We 
are sorry to deprive Christ Church of its ‘‘ Hogarth,” 
and may apologetically point to the many Knellers 
we have identified in the College collection of 
portraits. 
OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

THE Sultan’s visit to this country has proved 
that, in regard to the artistic forms of hospitality, 
London is not so far behind Paris and Vienna as 
many people have been disposed to say. We doubt 
whether the French could have beaten either of 
the two great receptions—that of Guildhall and 
that of the India Office. Both were magnificent. 
Indeed, the fault was an excess of splendour, espe- 
cially in the way of floral decoration. In the City, 
a thousand pounds’ worth of flowers and plants 
were either hidden out of sight or trampled into 
dust. It seemed to be forgotten that the rooms and 
corridors so profusely ornamented with flowers 
were to be crowded with guests, who would neces- 
sarily hide the long low lines of roses and gera- 
niums. Those who arrived at the Guildhall early 
in the evening had a rare enjoyment. Gardening is 
one of the Sultan’s passions; his chief gardener, an 
Armenian, is one of the great personages of Turkey. 
Everywhere His Majesty asked for flowers, more 
flowers; but the crowds of guests hardly ever 
offered him a chance of seeing what had been pro- 
vided for his delight. This was most of all the case 
at the Horticultural Gardens on Monday night. 


After a silence of five years, Mr. Gerald Massey 
is about to resume his old vocation of public 
lecturer. His new tour will be through the North 
of England and a part of Scotland. 

The Spenser Society is not letting the grass 
grow under its feet. A notice from the treasurer, 
Mr. G. W. Napier, of 19, Chapel Walks, Man- 
chester, tells us that the first two works determined 
upon by the Council are now in the press, viz., 
‘John Heywoodes Woorkes,’ and ‘All the Workes 
of Iohn Taylor, the Water-Poet.’ 

Mr. Edward Dowden, B.A., of Trinity College, 
Dublin, a distinguished scholar of the college, and 
late one of the sub-editors of the Philological 
Society’s English Dictionary, has been elected 
Professor of English Language and Literature at 
his college. 

An account of some curious old rhyming dic- 
tionaries, which have been forgotten or unnoticed 
by writers on dictionaries, will appear in Mr. 
H. B. Wheatley’s forthcoming edition of Levins’s 
‘Manipulus,’ for the Early-English Text, Philolo- 
gical, and Camden Societies. The three bodies 
have wisely united in the production of the work. 

M. Gompertz has returned to London with his 
Spectroscope, the marvels and comicalities of which 
he exhibited at St. James’s Hall on Saturday last, 
morning and evening. The changes are somewhat 
slow for a popular entertainment; but the farce, 
given at the end, is excessively droll. 


M. Emest Schulz will complete his performances 
of Masks and Faces about the middle of August. 


The following note has been forwarded to us 
for publication :— 
** Parliament Library, Melbourne, April 27, 1867. 
‘“‘The remains of the late Charles Whitehead, 
the author, lie in the Melbourne Cemetery, without 
any stone or other memorial to mark the spot. 
Would not a few of his old associates in England 
be disposed to subscribe something towards a 
monument? If so, I will undertake that the amount 
subscribed there shall be supplemented by a corre- 
sponding donation here. Yours, &c., 
“JAMES SMITH.” 
—Mr. Charles Whitehead was the author of a 
novel of considerable popularity twenty years ago, 
‘Richard Savage,’ and of a poem, entitled ‘The 





Dean Stanhope (209) is by Jack Ellys, who painted 


Solitary.’ He was a contributor to the periodical ' 
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literature of his day, and was a kindly-hearted 
man whom everybody liked. 


A Report of the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, on the advisability of making pur- 
chases at the Paris Exhibition, and making the same 
exhibition useful to the manufacturiug industry of 
this country, has been published. The Committee 
agree on the desirability of such purchases, especially 
such as illustrate scientific inventions and disco- 
veries and the application of Art to manufactures, 
and on the value of exhibiting such purchases at the 
South Kensington and local museums. The Com- 
mittee further advise an application to Parliament 
for a grant of not more than 25,000. Also, that no 
purchase should be made without consulting a 
commission of gentlemen, distinguished for their 
artistic and scientific attainments, and the Art 
referees of the Department of Science and Art. 


Mr. Charles D. Cleveland, the well-known 
American writer, has published in this country a 
separate edition of his very useful ‘Complete Con- 
cordance to the Poetical Works of John Milton.’ 
Some of our readers may have used this Concord- 
ance already, in connexion with Mr. Cleveland’s 
capital edition of Milton; those who have not yet 
made its acquaintance may now obtain it in a 
handy form. 

Though the two late versions of ‘ Piers Plow- 
man’ have been long known,—the second through 
the old editions of Crowley, Wolfe, &c., and the 
modern edition of Mr. T. Wright, the third through 
the edition of Dr. Whitaker,—the first version has 
never yet been printed. Our incurious antiquarian 
public, diligent after stones and bones, has been 
content to let our English Dante’s first sketch of 
his great poem slumber in manuscript for over six 
hundred years. ‘‘ Bother our ancestors,” as the 
Oxford pass-man said, “ who wants to know any- 
thing about them?” At any rate, the members of 
that famous University have left unprinted from 
their great Vernon Manuscript, since they have 
had it, the first and scarcest version of Langland’s 
Visions. Lately, however, a Cambridge editor, 
Mr. Skeat, has printed it, and it will be issued in 
a fortnight by the Early English Text Society. 
The variations between this early version and the 
later ones are very many, especially in Passus x. 
and xi. Of the poem itself Mr. Skeat says—‘‘ As 
indicating the true temper and feelings of the 
English mind in the fourteenth century, itis worth 
volumes of history; and the student who is de- 
sirous of understanding this period aright cannot 
possibly neglect Langland and Chaucer. Strangely 
too, and most fortunately, these two authors are, in 
a great measure, each the supplement of the other. 
Chaucer describes the rich much more fully than 
the poor, and shows the holiday-making, cheerful, 
genial phase of English life ; but Langland pictures 
the homely poor in their ill-fed, hard-working con- 
dition, battling against hunger, famine, injustice, 
oppression, and all the stern realities and hardships 
that tried them as gold is tried in the fire. Chau- 
cer’s satire often raises a good-humoured laugh; 
but Langland’s is that of a man who is constrained 
to speak out all the bitter truth, and it is as earnest 
as is the cry of an injured man who appeals to 
Heaven for vengeance. Each, in his own way, is 
equally admirable, and worthy to be honoured by 
all who prize highly the English character and our 
own dear native land. There is a danger that some 
who take up ‘Piers Plowman’ may be at first 
somewhat repelled by the allegorical form of it, or 
by an apparent archaism of language, and some 
passages are sufficiently abstruse to require a little 
thought and care to be taken before one can seize 
their full meaning; but there are 








2 few books that 
so thoroughly repay a little painstaking consider- 
ation, and, when once the spirit of the poem is 
fully entered into, it is found to be replete with 
interest and instruction. The reader who does not 
throw it aside at first will hardly do so afterwards; 
and so it must ever be with the works of a true 
poet, when once the mind is attuned to his thoughts 
and feelings. Such, then, is ‘ Piers Plowman,’ a 
poem written with as intense an earnestness and as 
untiring a search after truth—which is the ever- 
recurring burden of it—as any in the English 
language.” 





Mr. Yates writes in reference to the Welsh 
Eisteddfod :— 

“*72, Oxford Terrace, Hyde Park, July 24, 1867. 

“Tn a paragraph referring to the approaching 
Eisteddfod, in the Atheneum of the 13th of July, 
{ read,—‘ The Council for the Welsh meeting of 
this year has appointed Mr. Edmund Yates as 
literary adjudicator. Is he a Welsh scholar?’ He 
is not. But as it is expressly stipulated that the 
verses of which he is to be the judge shall be 
written in English, perhaps this does not so much 
matter. EpmunD YATES.” 

Mr. Richard Morris has established the existence 
of a fresh step in the transition period of English 
inflexions, a genitive and general case-ending in a. 
He laid the evidence (showing a most extraordinary 
confusion and mixture of case-endings) before the 
last meeting of the Philological Soc iety in June, 
and will print it in detail in the Preface to his 
‘Old English Homilies’ for the Early - English 
Text Society. Mr. Morris proposes to move back 
Sir Frederic Madden’s date for the transition 
period, and to regard Layamon as belonging to the 
settled e period rather than the transitional one. 

The first part of the second volume of Bishop 
Percy’s Folio MS. will contain an essay, by Mr. 
Hales, ‘On the Revival of Ballad Literature in 
England in the Eighteenth Century.’ It will show 
how the way was prepared for the appearance and 
success of the Bishop’s ‘ Reliques of Ancient Eng- 
lish Poetry.’ The third volume will contain a Life 
of Percy, by the Kev. John Pickford, of Alve- 
church, with extracts from the register of Percy’s 
first parish, Easton Maudit—Nares’s parish, too— 
which register Percy re-copied and made marginal 
notes on, according to his custom. 

The grand law that the gravitation of masses is 
inversely as the square of the distance, the discovery 
of which has always been ascrib: ! to Newton, has 
been recently claimed by M. Chusles for Pascal. 
The claim is based on a letter from the latter to 
Robert Boyle, which is shortly to be laid before 
the Paris Academy of Sciences. The date assigned 
to Newton’s discovery is 1665; Pascal died in 1662. 

A county coroner wishes to draw attention to 
defects in a work on ‘ crowner’s law ”:— 

“Louth, Lincolnshire, July 24, 1867. 

“T ordered, a few days ago, one of a series of 
Handy- Books of the Law, ‘The Juryman’s 
Guide, by Sir George Stephen, new edition, 
revised by a Barrister.’ The Preface is dated 
May, 1867. The reason why I ordered this book 
was that I might read what was written on 
coroners’ juries, as I perceived from the advertise- 
ment that one chapter of the book was devoted to 
‘Grand Juries and Coroners’ Juries.’ On referring 
to this chapter, I was surprised to find it thus 
written: ‘A coroner’s jury is assembled to consider 
the cause of death, and to assess a deodand upon 
the moving cause’ (p. 177). ‘The duty of a jury- 
man on a coroner’s inquest is strictly to confine 
himself to the circumstances of the death, the 
assessment of the deodand, and inquiry into the 
goods and Jands of such as shall be found cul- 
pable’ (pp. 177-78). Now, as deodands have been 
utterly abolished for twenty years (9 & 10 Vict. 
c. 62), I think it is too bad that a publisher should 
be imposed upon, and that he should impose upon 
the public, in such a grossly careless manner. What 
confidence can one feel in reading the other por- 
tions of the book, or any book of the series ? 
—Iam, &e., M.D., County Coroner.” 

The King of Italy, on the recommendation, we 
believe, of Count Arrivabene, has appointed Mr. 
Edmund Oilier a Knight of the Order of SS. Mau- 
rice and Lazarus. Mr. Ollier, who is well known 
as a writer and journalist, receives this honour 
in acknowledgment of the services which he has 
rendered by his pen towards the cause of Italian 
independence. 

A manuscript of Chaucer’s ‘Canterbury Tales,’ 
about 1430-40 a D., hitherto undescribed, has been 
lent by Mr. William S. W. Wynne, of Peniarth, 
M.P., to a Correspondent for examination, and we 
hope to give some particulars about it shortly. 
Mr. Wynne has also placed at the disposal of the 
Camden Society, for publication, Sir Kenelm 
Digby’s autograph Journal, written when he was 





admiral of the Narrow Seas. Mr. Wynne’s unj te 
fifteenth-century manuscript of the Welsh ‘ Grag’ 
is now being edited by the Rev. Robert Williams 
It is a translation of ‘ La Queste del Saint Gyaa): 
which is said to have been written in French by 
our English Walter Map, or Mapes, and of which 
there are black letter French editions and a mod 

English one, that edited for the Roxburghe Cjy}, 
by Mr. Furnivall. 

The Liverpool Academy will hold an Exhibition, 
this year at Griffiths’s Gallery in that town. The 
10th and 12th of August are the days appointed 
for the reception of works. The second Exhibition, 
which has hitherto been held in Liverpool, is now 
discontinued, so that this will be the only one, }; 
is the fortieth under the Academy’s management, 

The Scientific Association of France has votej 
78,000 francs this year for scientific investigations 
and experiments. 

French local papers give a curious account of 
the result of sinking an Artesian well in the 
Department of Aude, near Narbonne. When the 
depth of 180 feet had been attained, a stream of 
carburetted hydrogen gas rushed up the tube, 
which, being lighted, has continued to burn steadily 
with a red flame. Along with this gas water flows, 
which is stated to be extremely bitter and cold, 


A remarkable instance of the well-known vitality 
of seeds may be now seen at the Paris Exhibition, 
a great variety of plants foreign to France having 
sprung up under the walls and around the buildings 
in the Park, the seeds of which have been conveyed 
to Paris in packages from various countries. Espe- 
cially around the house of ‘ Gustavus Wasa” 
several plants may be seen which are peculiar to 
the country of that monarch. 

Botanists may be interested to hear that a natu- 
ralist exhibits in the reserved garden of the Paris 
Exhibition a very complete collection of mosses 
from the Pyrenees. About three hundred varieties 
exist jn these mountains, specimens of the greater 
portion of which will be found in this interesting 
collection. 

Stare super vias antiquas cannot, assuredly, be 
applied to Paris. The magic wand of M. Hauss- 
mann, having converted the Buttes de Chaumont 
into a little Switzerland, is about to be waved over 
Montmartre, which is to be transformed into a 
public Park, with boulevards and houses on th 
stereotype plan. The change, however advan- 
tageous in a sanitary point of view, cannot but be 
deplored by antiquaries and lovers of the pictur- 
esque. Montmartre may be said to have had three 
distinct races of tenants. Firstly, antediluvian 
animals, over the bones of which Cuvier spent 
many hours; secondly, labourers who have worked 
for years in the gypsum quarries, for which Mont- 
martre is celebrated; and, thirdly, a race of 
Bohemians, who, under the professional name of 
‘* Saltimbanques,” attracted Parisians to their per- 
formances on the heights of Montmartre until they 
were put down by the strong arm of the law. 
What this picturesque eminence will be in a few 
years it is not difficult to predict. We may even 
doubt whether M. Haussmann will respect the 
Cemetery. This was the first established afier 
the suppression of burial-places in the city, and 
was originally named Champ de Repos. Around 
it a large town has sprung up, containing a great 
number of quaint and picturesque houses, all of 
which are about to disappear. 


A Correspondent, who has been much puzzled 
by recent popular descriptions of Palissy-ware and 
its modern imitations, especially in reference to 
such of the latter as appear in the Paris Exhibition, 
inquires whether or not such expressions as “ ex. 
quisite delicacy,” ‘‘superlatively delicate model- 
ling,” ‘‘marvellcus reproduction of the beauties 
of nature,” and the like, are truly applicable to 
the vessels and dishes and their decorations i 
relief which go by the name of the famous potter, 
Palissy. Can it be needful, now, to say that adwi- 
ration such as that to which our Correspondent 
refers is misplaced, and the ignorance of its bestow- 
ers shown, because they cannot know that the fish, 
frogs, plants, snakes, &c., which appear on ‘the 
platters and dishes of Palissy were never modelled 
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4 ” 
at all, and their “ marvellous delicacy” and the 


rest of it, derived from Nature herself? The fact is, 
that the artist moulded natural objects, and struck 
casts on his wares ; hence, those who do not 
see this go into raptures about results which any 
formatore could produce, and overlook the real 
nature of the potter's achievement. When one is 
aware, aS every artist soon becomes, of the real 
nature of the dodge in question, the admiration it 
evokes is seen to be as ludicrous as that bestowed 
upon the allied faience of ‘‘ Henri Deux,” which, 
githough generally uncouth and ugly in its contours, 
aud palpably stamped with bookbinders’ tools, was 
talked about as exquisite in form and absolutely 
miraculous in decoration. The bookbinders got 
emall credit when they really deserved all. 






3H INSTITUTION, Pall Mall._The GALLERY, with 
sare IRE CIENT M E 


a Collection of PLCTL ASTERS and De- 
2a ERITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, from Ten to Six, 
ani will CLOSE SATURDAY, August 10. — Admission, 18.; 
Catalogue, 6d GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


FRENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall._The FOURTEENTH 
NNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES, the Contributions of 
of the French and Flemish Schools, IS NOW OPEN.— 
ion, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 
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e INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of WORKS of ART, 


95, Old Bond Street.—This Exhibition is NOW OPEN daily, from 
Jen till Six.—Admission, 1s. 


MR. MORBY’S COLLECTION of MODERN HIGH-CLASS 
PICTURES is ON VIEW at the Royal Exchange Fine Arts 
Gallery, 24, Cornhill. This Collection contains examples of 
Joon Phillip, R.A.—Millais, R A.—Clarkson Stanfield, R.A.— 
John Linnell—Peter Graham—Leslie R.A.—D. Roberts, R.A.— 


a 








gE. M. Ward, R.A.—Egg, R.A.—Frith, R.A.—Goodall, R.A.— 
0 . ill, A.—Lee, R.A.—Calderon, A.R.A.— 
A skine Nico R.A.—Le Jeune, A.R.A.—Ans- 
,A. .— Frost, A.R.A.- O'Neil, A.R A.—Pettie, A.R.A. 
—Yeames, A.R.A. — P. Nasmyth — Dobson, .A. — Cooper, 
AR.A.— Gale—Marks—F. Hardy—Lidderdale—George Smith— 
Also Draw- 


Gérome —H. W. B. Davis—Baxter—Burgess—Frére. } 
ings by Hunt, Cox, Birket Foster, Duncan, Topham, F. Walker, 
Admission on presentation of address card. 
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SCIENCE 
a a 
The Chemical Testing of Wines and Spirits. 
By John Joseph Griffin. (Griffin & Sons.) 

Tus work is intended to assist those who are 
anxious to ascertain by experiment the relative 
proportions of the principal constituents of 
wines and spirits. To this Mr. Griffin might 
have added beers, for the processes used for the 
discovery of the constituents of one are cer- 
tainly good for the other. And what is more, 
under whatever form or name _ fermented 
liquors are drunk throughout the world, all 
their qualities and characters depend on four 
or five constituents; and before any one 
uses this book of Mr. Griffin’s, he should 
thoroughly understand the relative importance 
of the different constituents of fermented 
liquors. First and foremost of these substances 
stands the alcohol. This substance, in spite of 
the teetotaler’s insinuation that it has a special 
origin, is the result of a change in fruit sugar 
by which this substance is split up into car- 
bonic acid and the salt of a compound radical, 
water in this case acting the part of the acid, 
and ether or oxide of ethyle the base. Now 
there is nothing exceptional about this, but 
one of the most beautiful exemplifications of a 
law in chemistry that we have. Every sweet 
fruit that decomposes at a certain temperature 
gives off this volatile alcohol. Nay, more, all 
the scents of flowers and flavours of plants are 
dependent on compounds formed on the same 
plan as this “devilish” alcohol. It should be 
remembered, then, that man alone makes it 
“devilish.” We need not dwell on the effects 
ofaleohol on the nervous system,—how it first 
stimulates, then deranges, and at last destroys 
the nervous matter; how it denudes the mu- 
cous membrane of the stomach, causes decay 
in the liver, produces fatty degeneration of the 
heart, granular disease of the kidneys, softening 
of the brain, and, permeating every tissue 
of the body, lays up explosive materials for 
diseased actions of all kinds to make riot of. 
But this dreadful enemy is a powerful friend. 
Short of evil it does much good. It stimulates 








the nerves to act when they are feeble and 
underworked. Stomach, liver, heart, kidneys, 
brain, are all urged to duty under its influence. 
The intellect is brightened, the social feelings 
are called into play more actively, the finest 
actions of body and mind in the history of 
man have been achieved under its influence. 
The greatest nations the world has seen have 
been addicted to its use, and the noblest reli- 
gions of the world have given to its use in 
health and disease their sanction and approval. 
Withdraw alcohol from the beverages of man- 
kind, and they sink to the dead level of soups, 
toast-and-water and tea. 

The influence and importance of alcohol may 
be judged by the statement that for its con- 
sumption in this country every year 70,000,000/. 
of money is paid. There can be, therefore, no 
doubt that the primary constituent of fer- 
mented beverages is the alcohol. At the same 
time, the price paid for it varies in each class of 
beverage. It is cheapest in beer, and dearest in 
wine. The quantity of alcohol to the pint 
varies greatly in the various kinds of fermented 
drink. It is smallest in beers, greatest in spirits, 
and in mediocre proportion in wines. Mr. 
Griffin in his book gives tables, by which you 
can see at a glance the quantity of alcohol in 
wines and spirits, and he might have extended 
it to beers. At the South Kensington Museum 
there used to be a series of specimens illus- 
trating the quantities of alcohol in a large 
series of fermented beverages, including beer. 
Now the value of all these analyses, and of 
Mr. Griffin’s experimental directions in so far 
as alcohol is concerned, is to ascertain which 
beverage gives the largest amount for the 
money. If we look at prices in connexion with 
alcohol, we shall find that it is sold in beer, 
ale and porter at about 2d. an ounce, in spirits 
at from 3d. to Gd., and in wines at from 6d. to 
three or four shillings an ounce. To those who 
drink fermented liquors for the sake of their 
alcohol, it may be some consolation to know 
that beers and spirits are cheaper than wine. 
More depends on this fact than most people 
think for. The great majority of mankind 
drink fermented beverages for the sake of their 
alcohol. The cheap wines of France and Ger- 
many will never be generally drunk in England 
till they are sold at a price that will make their 
alcohol as cheap as beer on the one hand, or 
low-priced ports and sherries or spirits on the 
other. Ports and sherries successfully compete 
with strong ales when they are so brandied 
that their alcohol is nearly as low-priced as 
that of beer. 

The next constituent of the greatest import- 
ance in fermented beverages is their flavour,— 





bouquet. Mr. Griffin is very learned on all the | 


constituents of wines; but he gives no means | 
of chemically ascertaining the presence of bou- | 
Mulder, in his learned book on wines | 


yet. 
a Dr. J y anslati given § alvsis 
(see Dr. Jones’s translation), gives an analysis 


of a pint of common Rhine wine, and a pint | acic 
| so interdicted taking acids. But they have now 


of Johannisberg, the one sold at 1s., the other 
at 25s. a bottle, but finds no difference in their 
composition. It is the same with wines as 
all other articles of food. There is a basis of 
what is necessary, and as Mr. Brooks observed 
to Mr. Samuel Weller of his cat’s-meat pies, 
which became veal or beef or mutton as the 
public required, “it is the seasonin’ that does 
it.” The alcohol is the basis of wines, of spirits, 
and of beers, but what really makes any of 
these rise above the price of their alcohol in 
the market is the bouquet. It is the delicate 
hop flavour that makes Romford and Burton 
beers fetch a higher price in the market in pro- 
portion to their alcohol than the coarse stouts 
and porters of the London brewers; it is the 
fine bouquet of well-made gin, of old Jamaica 


rum, or of Cognac brandy, that makes their 
prices differ, and it is the exquisite and peculiar 
flavour of fair and old wines that win their 
high prices. As to their flavours, Mulder has 
investigated their nature with a laboriousness 
which only their fascination could have 
prompted; but he has failed to tell us how 
to discover by chemistry a high-priced wine. 
Riidesheim, Steinberger and Johannisberger 
are produced on a little knoll on the banks of 
the Rhine, and have always fetched the highest 
prices amongst hocks. Little nooks have pro- 
duced the best wines of other districts, but 
why they were best has depended on no che- 
mical knowledge, but entirely on the taste of 
theconnoisseur. Everywhere the samespirituous . 
quality, defying the researches of the chemist, 
meets us on the question of flavour; and we 
might as well apply to the chemist to tell us 
what constitutes the beauty of a picture, as to 
tell us what constitutes the charm of Imperial 
Tokay, Cabinet Steinberger, or Johannisberger. 
But then there is the sugar, the absence or 
presence of which makes wines sweet or dry; 
there is the acid which makes them tart, the 
tannin that makes them astringent, and the 
saline constituents which give them action on 
the excretory organs. Here is ‘undoubtedly 
work for the chemist—important work, too. 
Take, for instance, sugar. Without anything 
like demonstration, sugar has been held to be 
most pernicious in beers and wines. Hence 
the preference for pale bitter ales, the consump- 
tion of sugarless clarets and hocks, and the 
advocacy of a “little spirit” and water. To 
the unenlightened, this question is easily 
explained; but physiologists are still puzzled 
to know why an ounce of sugar daily taken 
in a pint of port or ale will give gout, whilst 
double that quantity in tea or coffee produces 
no such effect. Recent chemical researches seem 
to show that the sugar of wine is not sugar 
at all, but a compound resembling glycerine, 
which when taken into the blood, runs much 
more easily into dangerous compounds than 
common sugar. There seems to be little doubt 
that the same quantity of alcohol in sugarless 
wines and spirits-and-water may be taken with- 
out danger of producing gout. But then the 
awful possibility is held by certain medical 
authorities that these things kill off the indulger 
in them before gout has time to develope. 
We cannot help it; but we must leave our 
drinking friends on the horns of this dilemma. 
Next to the sugar comes the acid—the acids. 
Beers contain acetic acid, vinegar; wines con- 
tain tartaric acid; cider and perry, malic acid ; 
British gooseberry and currant and orange, 
citric acid; rhubarb, oxalic acid. All these 
acids wereat one time supposed by the doctors to 
give gout ; hence all acid wines were interdicted, 
and ports and sherries were sugared to hide 
their acid taste. The doctors know better now, 
although the public do not. The doctors found 
acid in the blood in rheumatism and gout, and 


learnt that the acid in the blood of gouty and 
rheumatic patients is lithic acid, and that this 
acid is not generated directly or indirectly by 
the acids of wine. So the acid question is of 
no particular importance at this time, and no 
amount of any kind of acid in a pint of beer 
or wine is likely to do more injury to a person 
than a teaspoonful of vinegar, or the acid con- 
tained in an apple. _ 
Then there comes the tannin, which is allied 
to the colouring matters in red wines. It is an 
astringent and a tonic, and acts favourably in 
cases of debility dependent on “ flabbiness” of 
tissue. There is not so much tannin in a pint 


| of claret as in a cup of tea; hence, as far as 


| 
| 


tannin is concerned, the wine is really not of 
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much value. But then there is that other ques- | 


tion of bouquet, which connects itself with 
tannin in red wines, and which makes their 
astringency as enjoyable as a pretty picture 
or a piece of melody. 

Last of all, the “saline” constituents of 
wine demand the attention of the chemist and 
the purchaser of wine. Some clarets are said 
to contain a little iron, and so do the chalybeate 
springs of Tunbridge. 


whole seems to be that, having ascertained the 


quantity of alcohol in your fermented beverage, | ?" 1 
| cient vigour to produce heat. 


limit yourself to under two ounces a day. If 
you are gouty or dyspeptic, avoid wines con- 
taining sugar, as port, sherry, Lisbon, Tokay, 
champagne, and many others. There is nothing 
dangerous, nothing beneficial in high-priced 
wines. What you pay for is flavour, and in this 
you may indulge to any extent, provided you 
do not exceed two ounces of alcohol. You need 
not avoid wines on account of their acid, nor 
drink them on account of their saline consti- 
tuents. With these few rules and Mr. Griffin’s 
book you may be safely trusted with the use of 
a wine-cellar of unlimited variety and extent. 





A Brief Account of the Application of Magnet- 
asm to the Manufacture of Wrought Iron. 
By W. Robinson, Inventor and Patentee of 
the Process. 

The ‘Brief Account of the Application of 

Magnetism to the Manufacture of Wrought 

Tron’ is of so much interest both to our scien- 

tific and practical readers, that we need not 

apologize for giving the substance of Mr. Robin- 
son’s explanation in his own words :— 
“Having for the last two years occupied myself 
in researches on the practical application of the 
power of the electro-magnet to iron, I am induced, 
by the astonishing effects of the large apparatus 
lately exhibited by Mr. Wilde, to make public the 
result of my investigations, in the hope that larger 
means than I have been able to command may be 
applied to the subject, and that thus the success 
already achieved may be followed out and turned 
to profitable account. In order that I may make 
myself better understood, I may be permitted to 
take a brief retrospect of the history of the magnet, 
mow the most marvellous instrument of science. 

The properties of the mineral loadstone were 

remarked at an early date, and were regarded 

with mingled feelings of delight and wonder. 

Science, then in its infancy, soon recognized 

therein a secret source of power. Many attempts 

were made to turn its properties to useful account, 
but these efforts being misdirected met with little 
success. Its powers were then considered inscrut- 

able, and it long continued to be regarded as a 

mere natural curiosity. Later, when it was found 

to communicate its properties to steel, and when 
this latter had been observed to manifest its polarity 
by indicating north and south respectively, it was 
introduced into navigation as the mariner’s com- 
pass. In the arts it was used to separate iron from 
mechanical mixtures. In science it was a useful 

auxiliary in chemical analysis, and thus for a 

time the limits of its utility seemed to be attained. 

Subsequent observation, however, showed that the 

Magnetic quality could be conferred permanently 

upon steel, and temporarily upon iron, by the 

transit of the electric current ; also that iron thus 

circumstanced manifested magnetic power with a 

force unattainable by any other means. Still later 

it was found that not only can electricity be made 
to develope magnetism, but that, conversely, the 
power of the magnet can be made to develope 
electricity, and that the two forces, if not indeed 
identical, are correlative, and to a large extent 

interchangeable. Having premised thus much, I 

proceed to the object immediately in view. After 


noticing a few of the leading facts which led to my 
researches, I shall state in detail the operations 








Others contain phos- | 
phates; so does bread. The fact is, if you want | 
saline constituents, you had better drink mine- | 
ral waters than select wines. The moral of the | 


cast iron to the state of wrought iron. The first 


which have been performed, with some of their 


, results, and shall then offer a few practical sug- 


gestions for consideration. The object of my re- 
searches has been the practicability of making 


| wrought iron by the aid of the magnet, instead 


of the laborious, tedious, expensive, and somewhat 
uncertain process of puddling. The first fact which 
arrested my attention was that a file sometimes 
becomes magnetic as if by accident. To what par- 
ticular circumstance, or set of circumstances, this 
is attributable, I have not been able to determine. 
Sometimes it seems to arise from filing across the 
end of a long bar of steel held vertically open in 
the vice. This will occasionally produce the effect, 
but not always. At other times it seems to result 
from filing soft steel of whatever form with suffi- 
Occasionally the 
steady pressure and regularity of the stroke have 
a manifest influence; but, inasmuch as some appa- 
rently good files cannot be thus magnetized at all, 
the phenomenon must be partially attributable to 
peculiarity in the file itself, which, after much 
observation, I incline to think consists in the angle 
at which the teeth of the file are cut. Perhaps, 
also, the particular temper of the steel may have 
some effect. A second and more important fact is 
that a file which has thus become thoroughly mag- 
netic appears thereby to have become almost inde- 
structible by use, and will outlast many others 
doing the same work, becoming itself little the 
worse for wear. From this I conclude that the 
magnetic force developes a peculiar atomic struc- 
ture, and great cohesion in the steel composing the 
file. With tilings of iron the nature of this struc- 
ture is clearly seen to be of fibrous texture, for, on 
forming a compact mass of them between the 
poles of a permanent magnet, and afterwards 
disrupting it by pressure, the appearance is exactly 
similar to the breakage of a bar of the toughest 
fibrous iron. A further elucidatory fact is that 
a magnet capable of sustaining 35 pounds suspended 


to its armature will only support a mass of cast 
| iron weighing 7 pounds in place of its armature, 


or if filings be substituted it will retain barely 
2 ounces, showing that the magnetic force may 
be so expended in polarizing the atomic structures 
of iron as to leave little remaining to exert an 
attractive power on cold metal. Further, this 
small remainder seems gradually to diminish as 
the temperature is raised, until at welding or 
fusing heat it disappears altogether. The ques- 
tion, then, remains, whether or no the power 
of effecting an atomic arrangement ceases also. 
To determine this point a 4-inch electro-magnet, 
excited by one of Smee’s quart batteries, and 
capable of sustaining 35 pounds, was applied 
to a number of sand-moulds successively in 
such manner that the molten iron should be 
exposed in the act of casting to its influence. 
Similar castings were made from the same ladle 
full of iron without using the magnet. The effects 
were very distinctly marked,—the castings not 
magnetized were of the ordinary dull grey hue, 
with granular surface, the fracture a mixture of 
earthy and coarse crystalline, perfectly brittle and 
gritty to the file. Those subjected to the action of 
the magnet showed contrary characteristics. They 
presented a bright, shining surface, very much like 
lead newly cast, the fracture finely crystalline, with 
uniform metallic brilliancy. They yielded under the 
hammer, when cold, sufficiently to bear riveting, 
and, at a red heat, bore a limited amount of forging 
without breaking. To the file the cut was more like 
brass than cast iron. It may be here mentioned 
that during and after the running of the castings 
subjected to the magnet, the metal in the gids, or 
running holes, was in active ebullition, and, when 
cold, was found to be much honeycombed by 
bubbles, indicating the escape of gaseous matter 
from the metal. Specimens of these castings can 
be shown. They were cast at the foundry of Skid- 
more’s Art Manufactures Company (Limited), of 
Coventry, to whom my thanks are due for their 
courtesy ;—their workmen also deserve mention for 
the praiseworthy alacrity and spirit with which 
they entered into and carried out my views. Being 
thus satisfied that iron in a molten state is amenable 
to the magnet, I made trial of its powers in reducing 











essay was made at Battersea, July 19th, 1865, with 
a large, but very feeble, electro-magnet, excited by 
a very imperfect battery of one cell only, in 4 
hastily-constructed furnace, on a bed of loose 
refractory sand, and without flux or fettle of any 
kind. The results, nevertheless, justified my antj. 
cipations. When the fusion was complete, the 
magnet was applied to two masses of iron, so built 
into the furnace as to be in contact with the molten 
metal, which was Earl Dudley’s No. 2 Grey For 
Pig, mixed with a tenth of its weight of plate iron, 
In less than twenty minutes from the application 
of the magnet I had gathered a ball of wrought 
iron ready for the hammer, but (owing to the 
imperfect construction of the furnace) after ap 
ineffectual effort to get it out, the heat overcoming 
me, I was obliged to desist. It was afterwards taken 
out cold, and in its crude state is perfectly tough, 
A second trial was made on the 18th of October, 
by a person accustomed to puddling: the result 
was the same, except that three balls of iron were 
successfully got out. These were shingled and 
rolled, by Mr. Daniel Pearson, of Dudley Port, 
Staffordshire, into bars, which proved of excellent 
quality. Samples of it can be seen, with his report 
thereon. As much inconvenience resulted from 
working on loose sand, the furnace was lined with 
flue-cinder, obtained from Millwall. Operations 
were resumed on the 20th of November, the magnet 
having in the mean time been greatly improved in 
its construction, and the former battery substituted 
by six of Smee’s cells, 15 by 9 inches. The power 
of the magnet was then strikingly apparent. The 
magnetic arc in the furnace was plainly visible, 
both by a violent ebullition in the metal, and an 
intense blue heat similar to the ‘strong heat’ of a 
blast furnace as seen through the twere. Under its 
influence everything gave way; lining, fire-clay, 
Stourbridge bricks, and balls of iron, just then 
ready to be taken out, all became agglutinated in 
one viscid mass. The magnet was removed, the fire 
withdrawn, and, after cooling, the iron was with 
much difficulty removed. It was forged and rolled 
at Smethwick into angle iron. Samples of it can 
be shown, and reference made to the person who 
performed the operation. An agglutinative refrac- 
tory sand was procured from Staffordshire, namely, 
from Gornal and from Moxley; with these the 
furnace was lined. The result was the same; the 
heat evolved by the intestine action of the iron 
softened or fused all with which it came into con- 
tact. The iron was, nevertheless, recovered, and 
was rolled at Smethwick into sheet, part of which 
still remains, and can be inspected. These results 
were attained, in some instances, with the puddling 
of ten to twenty minutes’ duration, in others with- 
out any puddling at all. Under such adverse cir- 
cumstances, no account could be taken of the 
weight of the yield of iron, the whole of which 
proved exceedingly tough, and capable of bending 
cold without cracking. Operations were subse- 
quently removed to the ‘Atlas Works,’ Sheffield, 
J. Brown & Co., Limited. They were conducted 
under very unfavourable circumstances, owing to 
the jealousy of trade combinations; nevertheless, 
steel was made in twenty-five minutes from the 
time of fusion of the pig iron. In one instance 
the magnet was applied while the metal was melt- 
ing, iron was ready for balling as soon as the 
fusion was complete, but a certain compound, 
known in the trade as ‘ physic,’ was introduced to 
convert it into steel. This operation, although suc- 
cessful for the purpose intended, greatly vitiated 
the value of the trial as respects the making of 
iron. Altogether five heats were operated on of a 
total weight of 225 cwt.; I regret that I cannot 
give the precise results of these trials, but as they 
were systematically and intentionally kept secret 
from me, I am unable to do so. I ascertained, 
however, that, in one instance, there was an over- 
plus yield of steel amounting to 4} pounds; in 
another it was as much as 19 pounds in the charge 
of 44 cwt. On another occasion, two picked work- 
men being, without my knowledge, put into com- 
petition with me at another furnace for a wager, 
lost it by thirty-five minutes out of two hours. 
would here observe, that being in one instance pre- 
vailed upon to increase the power of the battery 
from eight cells to ten, the power evolved was 
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necessarily in excess of its work. These trials were 
made in January, February and March, 1866, 
since which time a variety of circumstances have 
combined to prevent further prosecution of the 
research. ‘The general theory upon which I proceed 
js that heat, light, electricity, magnetism, motion 
and force are mutuably convertible into each other. 
It is now rendered indisputable by Mr. Wilde’s 
demonstrations with his powerful machine that 
mutual relations do really exist between them; 
thus, his large electro-magnet is excited by the 
electricity evolved from a number of smaller per- 
manent magnets, whose action is rapidly repeated 
by a swift motion derived from heat, the combina- 
tion is then capable of producing intense heat, 
intense light, or intense force, at the will of the 
operator, independently of combustion at the point 
of manifestation.” 

So long ago as April last we drew attention 
to the success of experiments conducted on the 
principles here explained. 
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The Basilica; or, Palatial Hall of Justice 
and Sacred Temple: with a Description and 
History of the Basilican Church of Brixworth. 
Illustrated. By the Rev. Charles Frederick 
Watkins. (Rivingtons.) 

As the author’s double title suggests, this book 

has a twofold object. Primarily, he sketches 

the origin and character of the ancient basilica, 
and indicates its extreme antiquity and service, 
as observable in the orders for the erection of 
the Tabernacle in the Wilderness — which, 
in the proportions they dictated, agree with 
those which are observable to have been fol- 
lowed in the plans of the temples at Jeru- 
salem, no less than at Pestum and Rome, 
and re-appear in the plans of the church at 

Brixworth as faithfully as Mr. Layard found 

them at Nineveh, and others remarked them 

in the Romanesque St. Peter’s at Rome, which 
all who saw both commended as far grander 
than the more ornate and vaster cathedral of 

Bramante. Santa Maria Maggiore still shows 

many of these proportions, and is at once 

one of the most impressive and one of the 
most beautiful churches in the world. It is 
little more than a fourth of the size of the 
destroyed great Romanesque basilica in the 

Eternal City. 

With regard to his secondary object, the 
author proceeds to give a history of certain 
excavations which he caused to be made in the 
church at Brixworth, of which parish he is 
vicar. In the course of these works he ascer- 
tained the existence of remains of “a square 
porch, with a main west entrance, opening 
into apsides north and south and into a nave 
with four arches of a side, those arches 
opening into corridors, and with clerestory 
windows above between each two of the four 
arches, a compartment at the east of the nave 
leading into a semicircular apse and opening 
into square apsides, or terminals to the aisles, 
at its commencement from the nave.” In fact, 
here, by means of the perseverance and foresight 
of Mr. Watkins, were found what can hardly be 
doubted are the remains of a Roman basilica 
of considerable dimensions, parts of which still 
serve the current uses of the parish, and are 
as proper to the church of the Northampton- 
shire vicarage as the cognate and probably 
coeval remains in Rome that are known to us 
by the name of Santa Maria Maggiore. Among 
these relics of imperial Britain were remains of 
the propyleum to a Roman temple or basilica, 
the bases of two circular columns on each side 
of the original west entrance, with charred 
timber, an indubitable sign that the edifice 
to which it belonged had been destroyed by 


fire. Of later date was a Saxon clerestory arch; | House. This represents William and Mary re- 
an Anglo-Saxon belfry was placed on the ceiving the Lords and Commons in the Banqueting 
Roman porch, and may date a little before the | House, Whitehall,—an event which happened a 
Conquest; this end of the building was, no short time before their coronation, The King and 
doubt, fortified for the defence of the church | Queen are seen standing before the thrones, fronting 
ec ts wnensictens naniech the Dense, and is the great officers of state and ourselves, who are 

ae. aga eae | supposed to be with the spectators of the ceremony. 
loopholed all round. A sculptured Roman | pe Lords are represented by Halifax, who bears 
eagle was found to have been built into one of | the crown upon a cushion ; the Commons by their 
the piers of the Saxon arches, and attested, if | Speaker, Powle. The clerk of the Lords reads the 
such a proof were needed, the existence of con- 


With reference to Mr. Reid’s proposed improve- 
ment of the collections of the English School of 
Engravings and Drawings in the Print Room, 
British Museum, we may add that J. H. Anderdon, 
Esq. has presented to the Trustees a set of the 
Royal Academy Exhibition Catalogues, from the 
first, in 1769, until 1849. These are illustrated by 
more than 2,000 portraits and prints after masters 
whose works have been displayed on the walls at 
Somerset House and Trafalgar Square. Some of 
the prints give the identical pictures which were 
exhibited. This gift is enriched by valuable notes 
by Mr. Anderdon, gleaned during half a century 
of collectorship. The value of this splendid and 
timely donation cannot be overestimated. It will 


U ‘ 4, Ui | Bill of Rights to the sovereigns, in respect to which 
siderable works in the district by the conquer- | action Mr. Ward has fortunately chosen that 
ors of the world. Other remains in the neigh- | moment when, as it is recorded, the officer came 
bourhood are serviceable in the same direction. | to the declaration of the faults of Mary’s father, 
A Norman arch and an Early English mortuary | 2nd that Queen looked grieved and pained. There 
chapel add to the richness and variety of 38 0D her face an apt expression which her action 
the remains at Brixworth. supports. The King gases sirsight out of the 
Mr. Watkins may be styled an enthusiast Pctre with gravity and dignity of countenance. 
for the basilican character of his most valuable | "2° marked difference in the statures of the sove- 
: ae a 4 reigns, the lady having the larger person, has been 
and important antiquity; to him may be given | indicated by the painter. 'Uhis appears in all repre- 
abundant thanks and ample praise for rescuing | sentations, and most curiously in the wax effigies 
this extraordinary relic from the darkness in which form part of the absurdly-styled “ Ragged 
which time and ignorance had shrouded it. This | Regiment,” in Westminster Abbey, where the 
is no small honour to any man, and will be pecu- | royal pair are shown standing in all their robes, 
liarly gratifying to him. We are not quite sure and the crown is placed on a small table between 
that he did wisely in destroying, as he says was | them. To the left appears a lady of the court, 
done, respectively in the north and south aisles | Who has a charming face, and, beyond, some of the 
of his church, two out of the three Decorated Beefeaters. On the right stands a gentleman in the 
windows; the third window remains in the regi S uer naneenaiie ‘or lighting aod 
west end of the choir, on the north side. It - colour. The red canopy and hangings of the throne 
true that these openings were out of keeping | form the greater portion of the background: the 
with the Saxon portions of the building, and royal robes are of purple, with ermine and lace; 
interfered with the restoration of the Saxon | the officer who reads wears a black gown; a boy 
arcade, which is so important an element of who, nearest to us, stands behind the last, is 
the work ; also true is it that Decorated win- | dressed in scarlet; the Chancellor's robes are 
dows are by no means uncommon among eccle- | crimson of a dark hue. The wisdom of Mr. Ward’s 
siastical antiquities; nevertheless, we must | deciding to confine the rendering of this not very 
protest against this sort of fanatical restoration. | fairly promising subject to a few figures will be 
It is easier to destroy an old Decorated window | obvious, when it is remembered that the act in 
than to build a new one; uniformity is of little | ar eg ae ene genoa —. pee 
consequence in’ this case compared with anti- | aie onal. ee tae “y be ° ; yo 
i d the continued existence of the three | Which will represent * Monk declaring for » bree 
quity, on = : | Parliament,’ is, we understand, now occupying 
windows would have displayed the mutations | 47, Ward's pencil. The ‘ William and Mary,’ and 
in the history of the church more com- ti The Departure of dio Heen Bishops ics Gin 
pletely and more durably than we can hope | Court after their Acquittal,’ which we recently 
will be the case by means of the energetic | described (Athen. No. 2059), will not at present be 
vicar’s book which now lies before us. We are | placed in the corridor. 
grateful > Mr. Watkins for what he has done A return to an address of the House of Commons 
both in building and writing. It is amusing | has just been published, entitled “Copy of any 
here and there to note the secret in his mind of | Correspondence and Papers on the Subject of the 
something very like disdain of the Gothic por- | Universal Art Catalogue,” which comprises the 
tions of this building. A basilican enthusiast, | minute of a board meeting held at the South 
nothing thoroughly harmonizes with his taste | Kensington Museum, April 5th, 1864, stating the 
which is not at least of Romanesque strain, | nature and object of the Catalogue, that it is based 
For instance, even “a description of the Basil- | on a suggestion by the late Mr. Dilke in the 
ican church” at Brixworth need not have been | Atheneum before 1851, containing an account, by 
utterly silent about the curious discovery of | Mr. J. H. Pollen, of the _ practised Rey 
a relic in a small shrine which, inclosed in a oe Ser aenae prt aoe Nob . 
wooden box, was found built up in the south the Catalogue giving the names of the gentlemen 
wall, near one of the windows of the church, | of the Committee of Advice replies from those who 
and doubtless forgotten, while the shrine to | were invited to assist, and whose concurrence is 
which it belonged was neglected. Of course likely to give éclat to the proceeding; Mr. Pollen’s 
this was no part of the basilica. Enough of | furthersuggestion ; minutes of committee meetings, 
this very interesting structure remains of | estimates, and memoranda received from the Times 
Anglo-Saxon character to prove that the popu- | office on the subject, and a minute, dated the 15th 
lar ideas of the meanness of architecture in , of May last, noting the suspension of the publication 
that age in this country are as baseless as the of proofs in that newspaper, until the success of 
still less well founded notions about the domes- | that course can be ascertained. 
tic buildings of the Gothic period,—notions 
which have been founded on such edifices as 
Rochester Castle and the White Tower, both 
of which keeps Lord Palmerston, the aptest 
exponent of these fancies, probably took for 
medizeval domestic residences. Brixworth was 
but a remote dependency of Medehampstead 
(Peterborough), yet possessed this large church, 
which, oddly enough, is not mentioned in Domes- 
day Book. 





FINE-ART GOSSIP. 
Mr. Ward has just completed another, the last 
but one, of the series of pictures he is commissioned 
to execute for the corridor in the Parliament 








| afford material help in bringing to light again the 
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labours of many able Englishmen _ who have been 


almost entirely forgotten. The Print Room has 
recently acquired a very valuable and probably 
unique impression of early English engraving in a 
whole-length portrait of Queen Elizabeth standing, 
and dressed in a wide and high wired ruff, frizzed 
hair, crown, and gown which is covered with 
a sort of trellis of ribbons knotted at the inter- 
sections. The engraver’s work and the picture it 
represents may be fairly associated with the style 
of Zucchero. This print is referred to in Stanley’s 
‘Bryan,’ and as its author, William Rogers, is 
stated to have been born in London about the year 
1545, he was a contemporary of the Queen. Judging 
by the features, which show a subject far advanced 
in life, the picture must have been painted about 
1590—1600. This engraver executed also the 
frontispiece of the author's portrait to Gerarde’s 
‘ Herbal,’ and Harrington's translation of ‘ Orlando 
Furioso.’ This print is not named in the catalogues 
of the most important private collections in this 
country, the Strawberry Hill, Sutherland, or Sykes 
gatherings. 


M. Géréme has recently been occupied in carry- | 


ing out a novel pictorial conception of ‘ The Cru- 
cifixion.’ This consists in rendering with the utmost 
of his extraordinary power the terror and pathos 
of that awful subject as they were expressed in the 
features and actions of the spectators who, soon 
after the event, were assembled at the foot of the 
cross. The figures of Christ and his companions in 
suffering are represented in the picture by shadows 
that fall before the spectators. The city of Jeru- 
salem is shown in the background of the picture. 
We have not often seen so pleasantly-executed a 
series of photographic landscapes as is supplied by 
that which Messrs. Barnard (Oxford Street) send 
us in twenty-one views on the Thames. These 
range in their subjects from Oxford to Windsor, 


and display in the majority considerable sense of | 


Art in composition, such as brings advantageous 


effects of light and shade to the aid of the picture, | 


and wisely disposes the movable elements of the 
subjects, such as boats supply; so that even where 
the landscapes do not afford dominant objects, 
accents or effective points are produced by the 
craft of the composer. This is especially the case 


in the pretty view of ‘Iffley Mill,’ a line of trees, | 


the mill embowered, the river and its shore, with a 
skiff in front: a very beautiful photograph. Again, 
in the view of ‘Windsor Castle,’ where a line of 


fence and a white gate give the dominant to the | 


foreground.—‘ Clifden Lodge’ has the leading fea- 


ture in the mid-distance, where the rural cottage | 
gleams brightly against the heavily-massed foliage. | 


Also in ‘Maple Durham Mill,’ where a weather- 
boarded outhouse is distinct. A skiff appears again 
with excellent effect in the front of ‘Wallingford 
Bridge.’ Of course this expedient might be em- 
ployed too often; other modes of attaining its end 
appear in other views before us. Among the desir- 
able landscapes are ‘Cookham Weir,’ ‘ Mount 
Pleasant,’ ‘The University Barges, Oxford,’ 
‘Caversham Lock House,’ and ‘ Wallingford.’ 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
_o 

Orestes: a Metrical Drama. 
Lancaster, M.A. (Bennett.) 
In ‘Orestes’ we have once again a drama on 
that- old Greek model to which our younger 
poets and poetasters have of late so frequently 
reverted. The present work, like its predeces- 
sor, ‘ Philoctetes,’ contains many passages, espe- 
cially in the choruses, the force and beauty of 
which are not to be denied. As in the case 
of ‘ Philoctetes,” too, we value the work more 
for particular passages than for its total im- 
pression. The story of Orestes (quite a dis- 
tinct person from the son of Agamemnon) is 
very simple. He is a young monarch, whose 
sceptre, during his minority, is held for him by 
his mother, Dyseris. Dyseris is, however, in 
love with her chief General, Simus, an ambi- 
tious and unscrupulous man, eager for supreme 


power. Her guilty passion for Simus gradually 


By William P. 


| 
| 
| Not to spare you a royal lady and great 
| 





saps her maternal feelings. With her coadjutor, 
she sternly checks every attempt at indepen- 
dent action on the part of her son, and humili- 
ates him by a slavish peace with his foes, to 
whom she surrenders him as hostage. On his 
journey from Larissa his life is sought by hire- 
lings. At first, suspicion alights upon the ene- 
mies of the State, under whose custody he was 
when assailed ; but the planning of the murder 
is eventually traced to Simus. Incensed by his 
treason, and yet more by the degradation which 
he has brought upon Dyseris, Orestes slays 
Simus with his own hand. He then upbraids 
his mother with conniving at the attempt to 
murder him, of which, however, she is imno- 
cent. She breaks into maledictions against her 
son, and retires. An episode, in which Orestes 
discovers that his love for a loyal maiden is 
unrequited, completes the tale of calamity, and 
the unhappy prince stabs himself with the 
dagger yet red with the blood of Simus. 

Such is the outline of a story which, tried 
by the requirements of romantic drama, would 
undoubtedly be meagre. The classical drama, 
however, is less exacting in point of incident. 
Its events must be dignified and important, 
but they need not be numerous, for the small 
| canvas allotted to the drama affords no space 
for the display but of varied and rapid action 
and of human feeling. To depict the latter, 
generally in conjunction with supernatural in- 
fluence, is the special province of classical 
poetry, which makes amends for tenuity of 
plot by its elaborate exhibition of states of 
mind, as well with regard to the chief agents 
in the story as to the reflections of the Chorus. 
Simple, then, as Mr. Lancaster's plot is, it 
|might have been sufficient if he had given 
more elevation to his chief characters and more 
massiveness to the few situations which it 
| involves. Orestes, noble in his instincts, is so 
weak in action that we view his death, for 
|, Which no adequate motive exists, with a pity 
scarcely blended with admiration. Simus, again, 
is merely a rough villain, who, though he has 
some force of will, wants the majesty of a 
tragic figure, and makes the passion of Dyseris 
for him a little contemptible. On the whole, we 
| do not think that ‘Orestes’ can take high rank 
as an example of classical tragedy. But, viewed 
merely as a dramatic poem, it often demands 
| high praise for the force of its dialogue and 
| for the fervid spirit and beauty of descrip- 
| tion evinced in the choruses. There is the 
| true throb of passion in the reproaches which 
| Orestes addresses to his mother, whom he still 
| believes guilty of seeking his life :— 
| God, who has cursed our house, has made no curse 
| 
| 


Stronger to me than that I am your son. 
Listen, for you shall listen: your desire 
That I shall trouble you no more is known. 
A mother’s wish is holy, as they say, 

And you best know the quality of this. 

I will obey your hatred and begone. 
Perchance I shall not speak unto you more; 
Therefore, altho’ you love me not, I find 
Some bond that you should hear me this last time. 
I will not speak to one in your high place 
Of natural love : it is a peasant’s virtue : 
The race of princes has bred out this thing. 
Indeed the order of the world is strange, 


A milk-maid’s pangs in labour: strangely wrong. 
But, when you have given the child to a hired breast, 
After a year or twain you shall not fall 

Into infirm affection, or any yearnings 

That vex the market-wife should her child cry 
With a cut finger. Many royal ladies 

Have weeded out this feeble love so far : 

Yet few I think have scaled so high in praise 

As you to conquer down all weak remorse ; 

Most would have faltered, women as they are, 
To hire a brace of the very lees of men, 

To put their knives into a troublesome son 

In a lone pass. 


As was the case in ‘ Philoctetes, the choruses | 
breathe that spirit of fierce invective against 
the gods to which the poems of Mr. Swinburne ! 





have lately accustomed us. The beauty of j 





. : ate  —— 
| Aphrodite is but a mask to her cruelty ; and to 
gloat over human suffering is the chief pasting 
of Zeus. It is hardly strange, therefore, tha 
‘mortals should express their feelings towards 
him as follows :— 
Let us go up and look him in the face, 
We are but as he made us; the disgrace 
Of this, our imperfection, is his own. 
And unabashed in that fierce glare and blaze, 
Front him and say, 
““We come not to atone, 
To cringe and moan : 
God, vindicate thy way. 
Erase the staining sorrow we have known, 
Thou, whom all things obey ; 
And give our clay 
Some master bliss imperial as thine own: 
Or wipe us quite away, 
Far from the ray of thine eternal throne. 
Dream not, we love this sorrow of our breath, 
Hope not, we wince or palpitate at death ; 
Slay us, for thine is nature and thy slave : 
Draw down her clouds to be our sacrifice, 
And heap unmeasured mountain for our grave. 
Flicker one cord of lightning north to south, 
And mix in awful glories wood and cloud ; 
We shall have rest, and find 
Tilimitable darkness for our shroud ; 
We shall have peace then, surely, when thy mouth 
3reathes us away into that darkness blind, 
Then only kind.” 
If man were the mere thrall of circumstance 
and appointed to no after-life, there might be 
truth in this impeachment. At all events, it 
is urged with considerable passion and elo- 
quence, though it is somewhat to Mr. Lan- 
caster’s disadvantage that he follows so quickly 
on a poet who has set forth the same desolate 
creed with the utmost intensity of feeling and 
splendour of imagination. 


Heart Repose: a Dramatic Poem, in Thre 
Acts. By Mary Catharine Irvine. (Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co.) 

Tue author of this work has chiefly written it 

in lines of twelve syllables, a novelty which, 

we think, will scarcely become a precedent. 

But we need hardly pronounce upon the poeti- 

eal characteristics of the book, which displays 

a good deal of reasoning power; but the chief 

themes of which belong to the domains of criti- 

cism and logic, not to that of fancy. An argu- 
ment on the doctrine of the Trinity, in which 
occur such lines as 

The word proskuneo, as every lexicon 

Will testify, bears a variety of sense, 
exemplifies the strange mistakes, in point of 
art, of a clever and thoughtful writer. 


PRINCESS’s.—The conduct of this theatre for a 
brief period has changed hands, Mr. Vining having 
surrendered the reins of government to Mr. Her- 
mann Vezin, in order to enable him to produce 
a@ new drama, written by Mr. W. G. Wills, the 
novelist, in which Mr. Vezin performs the principal 
character, and which he has already tried, in some 
less complete shape, on the boards of a country 
theatre. The new drama is entitled ‘The Man 
o’ Airlie,’ and for the most part is written in the 
Scottish dialect, but is founded on a German play 
by Carl Von Holtei; the fourth and last act, how- 
ever, being indebted to Mr. Wills, the adapter, for 
its originality. The man of Airlie is one James 
Harebell, grazier and poet, and who, in Mr. Vezin’s 
person, carefully attired to suggest the resem- 
blance, reminds us at once of Burns. Morally 
speaking, however, the characters are very unlike, 
for Harebell is a model of prudence and propriety. 
Nevertheless, he comes to sorrow, and this by 
reason of his poetic ambition. Having saved money, 
Harebell determines to venture on publication at 
his own expense, but unfortunately considers it 
necessary that his book should be dedicated to a 
nominal patron; and for this honour he pays dearly. 
He seeks, through his daughter (Miss Nelly Moore), 





an introduction to Lord Steelman (Mr. W. D. 
Gresham), who receives the poet with condescen- 
sion, but is doubtful whether he ought to encourage 
aman in his position in his poetical aspirations. 
At length his lordship accepts the proffered honour 
and hands over Harebell to his friend George 
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——————— — ——— 
Brandon (Mr. H. Forrester), who is supposed to 
anderstand the business of publishing, and under- 
takes to negotiate the matter with the booksellers. 
To this end Harebell entrusts him with 2001. and 
the MS. Now, Brandon is suitor for Miss Steel- 
man’s hand, but is under obligations to Sir Gerald 
Hope (Mr. E. Price), and uses the money to pay 
off the debt in part, and afterwards works on 
Harebell’s sympathies by a feigned tale, thereby 
obtaining 3007. more, which he promises to repay 
in three months, In this manner Harebell is 
deprived of all his floating capital, and is compelled 
to accept the office of secretary to Lord Steelman, 
having previously surrendered his farming business. 
Still Harebell believes in the representations of 
Brandon, and daily expects to see the advertisement 
of his poems, until his heart is made sick with 
hope deferred, and the attention of Lord Steelman 
iscalled to the state of his secretary’s health by 
Sir Gerald Hope. All parties then compare notes, 
and Brandon’s fraud is completely exposed. Hare- 
bell’s mind scarcely survives this treatment, and 
he refuses to accept the testimonial of his neigh- 
hours, devoting the sum subscribed to the establish- 
ment of an asylum, and goes forth himself in a 
state of distraction, which is supposed to lead to 
bis suicide. Thus ends the third act, when, twenty 
years having elapsed, the fourth opens on the 
covered statue of the poet, whose works have been 
published by Lord Steelman, and whose fame has 
culminated. But what has become of the bard 
o' Airlie? An old man totters in, bewildered and 
wearied, but singing snatches of Harebell’s songs. 
He finds, too, the printed book of poems, and 
shows a nervous delight in turning over the leaves. 
The statue is unveiled; the old man stands beside 
the pedestal, the likeness is remarked, his emotion 
betrays him, and Harebell is at Jast recognized by 
his friends and his son, now grown up to man’s 
estate. This situation is very effective, and the 
curtain falls on a strikiny tableau. Great credit is 
due to Mr. Vezin for his enterprise in bringing 
this drama forward, and greater still for the truly 
artistic manner in which he sustains the part of 
the Scottish bard. Nothing can be more really 
picturesque or pathetic. He was ably supported 
both by Mr. Price and Mr. Forrester. Miss Edith 
Stuart as Mary, his wife, and Miss Nelly Moore, 
as his patroness, were efficient representatives of 
their respective characters, which might have been 
more fully worked out with advantage. The Scot- 
tish dialect, perhaps, interfered a little with the 
full intelligibility of the dialogue, but this was so 
carefully written and spoken that most of it reached 
the heart and mind of the auditors. At any rate, 
it was frequently applauded, and, so far as we 
could judge, the applause appeared as genuine as 
it was general. In some technical points the new 
drama is obviously defective; but there is about 
it evidently much conscientious work, and it dis- 
plays a large amount of earnest feeling. The final 
scene, painted by Mr. F. Lloyds, gives an excellent 
view of a Highland loch, and caused the artist 
to be summoned to receive the applause of the 


spectators. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


Mr. Mapleson is ending his opera-season spirit- 
edly, having on Tuesday last given Mozart's ‘Il 
Flauto,’ with the strongest cast which his theatre 
can afford. Mdlle. Tietjens was the Pamina, 
Mdlle. Nilsson the Astrifiammante, and Mr. 
Santley the Paupageno; and all the other parts, 
principal and secondary, were well filled. No cast, 
however, and not all the beauty, dignity and 
melody of the music can rescue the opera from 
being felt oppressive and unmeaning. The first of 
the two ladies named is a very good Pamina. 
Much has been said of the great progress made by 
Mdlle. Nilsson since she sang the difficult two 
songs of ‘The Queen of Night’ at the Théatre 
Lyrique, which performance we distinctly recollect. 
Ne fail to perceive the improvement. Her voice 
delightful, with a tone of northern sweetness in 
it thoroughly fresh and relishing ; her appearance is 
ost attractive, but her execution on Tuesday did 
not altogether satisfy us. Astrifiammante’s bravuras 
demand almost an excess of metallic accent, being 





in the bygone style of florid music, which admitted 
of the rapid reiteration of a note. Perhaps no 
modern singer should be judged in a part so un- 
grateful; and that the Swedish lady has in other 
characters, more musically becoming, established 
herself here as a first favourite, admits of no ques- 
tion. She has entirely beaten Mdlle. de Murska 
(whom no one asks for or regrets) out of the field. 
Mr. Mapleson’s subscription season has closed. 
There will be benefits next week. On Tuesday, 
for Signor Mongini, Cherubini’s noble ‘ Medea’ 
is announced. The theatre will close this day 
week, 

In the notice offered last week of ‘Romeo and 
Juliet,’ it should have been stated that some bril- 
liancy of effect was, of necessity, lost, owing to 
the large amount of transposition required to make 
the music comfortable to the two principal charac- 
ters. It might have been supposed that this would 
be little felt owing to the acute pitch of the London, 
as compared with the Paris, diapason; but the 
reverse is the case, as any one who has examined 
the delicate mysteries of temperament will readily 
understand.—The season of the Royal Italian 
Opera will close to-night. 

Malle. Tietjens is said to have accepted a brilliant 
engagement at St. Petersburg for the coming 
winter season. Mdlle. Lucca is engaged there also, 
for sixteen performances. 

As always will happen, the preparations made 
for the reception of royal personages (especially 
in this country) are framed with a view to profit. 
Thus the vast Agricultural Hall, the picturesque 
decorations of which for the Belgian ball have 
been universally praised, has this week been thrown 
open for what may be called decorative concerts. 
These, it is obvious, have nothing to do with Art, 
so much as with that curiosity concerning uphol- 
stery, toilette and the laying out of banquets for 
great personages which eminently distinguishes our 
countrymen aad countrywomen, be they ever so 
enlightened. 

The idyllic contest of military bands at the 
great Paris Exhibition, has taken place. The 
entries for the prizes were from Austria, Baden, 
Bavaria, Belgium, Spain, France, the Low Coun- 
tries, Russia aud Prussia. The performances ex- 
cited an enthusiastic interest, which has attended 
none other of the Exhibition music. The first 
prize, of 7,500 francs, was divided between the 
Prussian and the Austrian bands, and that of the 
Garde de Paris. 

M. Bagier’s programme for the Italian Opera at 
Paris is not of the richest quality. Mdlle. Adelina 
Patti is to be the principal soprano, Malle. Grossi 
the contralto, Siguori Mongini and Gardoni will 
divide the occupation of first tenors. Herr Steller, 
a singer whose name is rising in repute, will replace 
Signor Graziani. The repertory is, of course, not 
yet made out. The operas at present promised are 

sellini’s sickly ‘Gli Montecchi,’ ‘ Cos) fan tutti,’ 
*Tancredi,’ and ‘ Cenerentola.’ 

The Crystal Palace Opera Concert this day week 
(last of the regular series) was provided for by the 
singers from Her Majesty’s Theatre. An extra one 
is to be given to-day. 

There is once more a “simmering” of rumour 
that Opera in English is once again to be attempted 
during the early winter season. We have no mis- 
trust of the possibility of the plan being carried 
out, provided it be started on a basis entirely dif- 
ferent from that of any former speculation of 
the kind. We may presently, perhaps, offer a few 
ideas and speculations on the subject; premising 
that most, if not all, former attempts of the kind 
have been wrecked by over-ambition on the part 
of the managers. 

A “Requiem,” accompanied, as was fitting, by 
every solemnity, was sung, last week, in the chapel 
at Great Ormond Street, in memory of the late 
ill-starred Emperor Maximilian. 

Mr. Russell, who is to undertake Promenade 
Concerts at Covent Garden Theatre this autumn, 
has engaged, we read in the Orchestra, MM. Bot- 
tesini and Straus as conductors; and among other 
singers, Mdlle. Sarotta and Mdlle. Jetty Treffz, 
mainly remembered by her “ Trab, Trab,” a com- 
mon German song, totally unworthy of the vogue 
it acquired, which she sang in England—how 





many years ago? It is further stated that Mr. 
Russell has invited Herr Offenbach to come to 
England and to superintend the production of one 
of his musical trifles to run with the pantomime. 

There has been lately produced at Pesth another 
Hungarian opera, by the Baron Felix Orezy. The 
title is ‘The Renegade.’ 

A new singer, Madame Pauli Markovics, from 
Pesth, has appeared at Vienna, in ‘ Robert,’ with 
entire success, says a contemporary.—Herr Botti- 
cher, in his time one of the most renowned deep- 
bass singers in Germany, is just dead.—There 
appears to be a stir in the Conservatory at Vienna, 
caused by a certain unpopular appointment. Owing 
to this, Herr Hellmesberger, the director, has sent 
in his resignation. 

Madame Ristori has, through the Society for 
the Encouragement of Dramatic Art at Florence, 
offered a prize for the best comedy. 

Mdlle. Scriwanek, who was a favourite in the 
Parisian theatres some dozen years ago, and who 
disappeared into the provinces, has returned to 
the metropolis, and is playing at the Folies St.- 
Germain.—The International Theatre is closed. 
The course of the entertainments, so pompously 
announced as adding attractions to the great 
Exhibition, has done everything except ‘run 
smooth.” 

Astley’s is to be let or sold.—Mr. BE. T. Smith 
is reputed to be the future occupant of the Lyceum 
Theatre after M. Fechter’s term of lesseeship shall 
have expired. 

M. Raphael Félix has addressed a letter to the 
Times, in answer to remonstrance, explaining that 
he has been rendered unable to carry out the letter 
of his programme, which promised some of the 
newest Parisian ‘“ spiceries” by the scruples of our 
censorship. Ilis season is to be prolonged to the 
3rd proximo. 

Mr. Leicester Buckingham, son of Mr. J. Silk 
Buckingham, and who, umong his other labours, 
exercised the craft of dramatic author and critic, 
died a few days ago in his forty-second year. 





MISCELLANEA 


Buzz.—In your issue of July 20 you raise the 
inquiry, “ Was the game buzz ever an English 
game?” Yes! it both was and is now. It is what 
is called a “round game,” and is played thus: a 
number of persons (generally ten or twelve) sit 
round, and count one, two, three, four, and so on 
in succession; and those persons to whom a five 
or ten comes in their turn must, instead of the 
number, say buzz. The penalty for omitting to do 
this is being struck on the hand with a knotted 
handkerchief. This, I have no doubt, is the game 
mentioned by Miushew, and I believe it is gene- 
rally played in Yorkshire. T. J. Day. 


Literary Coincidence.—In M. Charles Baude- 
laire’s ‘Fleurs du Mal,’ ed. 1861, I find a poem 
called ‘Le Guignon’ (No. xi. p. 30). I will quote 
the whole of it, and then offer a suggestion on the 
sources of M. Baudelaire’s ideas.— 

Pour soulever un poids si lourd, 

Sisyphe, il faudrait ton courage! 

Bien qu’on ait du coeur a louvrage, 

L’Art est long et le Temps est court. 

Loin des s¢pultures célébres, 

Vers un cimetiére isolé, ea 

Mon cceur, comme un tambour voilé, 

Va battant des marches funébres. 

Maint joyau dort enseveli 

Dans les ténébres et l’oubli, 

Bien loin des pioches et des sondes : 
* Mainte fleur épanche A regret 

Son parfum doux comme un secret 

Dans les solitudes profondes. 


In connexion with the first two stanzas of this 
sonnet, I will remark that Longfellow has written: 

Art is long and Time is fleeting, 

And our hearts, though strong and brave, 

Still, like muffled drums, are beating 

Funeral marches to the grave. 
The last two stanzas suggest the still more familiar 
lines :-— 

Full many a gem, of purest ray serene, 

The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


The appropriation is all the more surprising be- 
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cause M. Baudelaire stands so little in “need of 
borrowed thoughts. ; 


Rebellion Money of the Jews.—As from p. 1247 
of the second volume of Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of the 
Bible’ it may be seen that Dr. Levy, in his ‘ Ges- 
chichte der Jiidischen Miinzen,’ has arrived at 
precisely the same conclusion which I had done, in 
a recent publication, with regard to the ‘‘ Israel 
money” of the Jews, perhaps you will permit me 
to call some little attention to so singular a matter. 
Never having had the opportunity of ascertaining 
on what grounds the Doctor based his inference, if 
you will allow me, I will give you mine. First, 
if “rebellion money” had been issued, and these 
serieses were not of it, what became of it all, or 
what others possibly could belong to it? Secondly, 
by contrasting the inscriptions on the Jewish and 
Roman coins struck in the East, I at once detected 


a most remarkable divergency. On the latter, the | 
name of “Israel” never once appears; invariably | 


they run as follows, Judea, or Judea navalis capta. 
From this circumstance, coupled with the hardly 
less singular one, that the name of “Israel” is no- 
where discoverable in the ‘ Wars’ of Josephus, nor, 
I believe, in the classical page,—I naturally con- 
cluded “Israel” to be the watchword of some new, 
close, proscribed, political and party faction, and 
not of a nation. That, towards a.p 6., the rami- 
fications of this body or sect had stretched even so 
far as the Crimea, the inscriptions recently brought 
to light by Dr. Chwolson clearly show. A number 
run as follows—‘“ Died, at the time of the deliver- 
ance of Israel, and 700 years after our exile.” In 
fact, the evidence is overwhelming that, as well 
previously as subsequently to the destruction of 
Jerusalem, the “tribes of Israel” were almost every- 
where “scattered abroad.” In many respects Judea 
has long appeared to me to have been about the 
least considerable of all the countless stations of 
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the Jews. The siege of Jerusalem, and to which the | 


history of Josephus has attached an entirely ficti- 
tiousimportance, was far from being the most remark- 


able event, even in a military point of view, in the | 


Jewish wars; whilst Alexandria was notoriously 


the real, intellectual centre of Jewish as of Greek | + 


theology, from some centuries prior to some sub- 
sequently to the Christian era. A medal of Nerva 
is yet existing (A.D. 97), on which is recorded, Fisci 
Judaici calumnia sublata: Odious poll of Jews 
reversed. It was in Cyrene, Egypt, Asia Minor and 
Cyprus, where the Jews were most numerous, that 
the terrible insurrection of that body, under Trajan 


(A.D. 115), broke out, and raged the fiercest. Now, | 


all this, with much more to the same purpose, which 
might be added, is hardly to be accounted for if this 


whole matter of the Jews is to be envisaged in- | 
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dependently of its Greek or Hellenistic entangle- | 


ments. This character of difficulty was apparent 
enough to the learned contributor of the article 
‘Money’ in Smith’s ‘ Dictionary.’ “These objec- 
tions, however, are trifling,” says he, “in com- 
parison with one that seems never to have struck 
any inquirer. These small copper coins have for 
the main part of their reverse-type a Greek 
symbol, the united cornua copie ; and they, there- 
fore, distinctly belong to a period of Greek influ- 
ence.” Fearful of intruding too far upon your 
valuable space, I shall simply observe that, if this 
copper coinage, the poorest of the whole, was seem- 
ingly accommodated to Greek influence, so must 
the silver, the richest and most artistic of all, have 
proceeded from a Greek, or, at any rate, foreign 
mint. It is hardly admissible that such a series 


could, even at any time, have been struck in so | 


poor a country as Judea. To you and to the more 
thoughtful of your readers I leave it to revolve 
the singular circumstance, that whilst the name of 
“Israel” has never yet come to light, either among 


the Assyrian or Egyptian monuments, or in the | 


classical page, or in the ‘ Wars’ of Josephus, coins 
in numbers are forthcoming, of the first century, | 
which, at least apparently, would bring down the | 
“deliverance of Israel” to that very time; thus | 
giving us the key to the cipher of the sacred | 
nomenclature—Egypt for Rome. 

ALEX, VANCE. 
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By Ouida. 


CE 0 IL CASTLEMAINE. 


CaarMan & HAL, 193, Piccadilly. 


By Ouida. 








es 4to. with 15 Illustrations by C. Green, 
rowne, R. T. Pritchett, M. E. Edwards, B B. Bradley, 6 ik 
son, and C. J. Staniland, price 6d. 


CASSELL’S MAGAZINE 
FOR AUGUST. 


Contents. 
2 a J Jadge, | Spinster. Tale. By the Author of ‘ Grandmothers 


2A Foner, ng s Discovery. By odes C. M. Cheltnam. 


3. The River. By Mo: 

4. A Fenian Adventure. By. Dr. 

5. Friend Robin. By Walter ory 

6. Upper Class Trades Union. Bya 

7. The Byborough oe tay Walter ae 

8. A Critical Position 

9. Night and Morning. By Wwe Ww. 

10. ~~ Brown's Budget—On ii. By Arthur Sketch. 

ll. Rats and their Doings. By =. — Wynter. 

12, Woman’s a, an, Leo: 

13. Hidden Fire. Stor, sy Dutt oe 

14. a on a Fisher Maiden. By the ‘ae of * The Sorrows of 

y yle.’ 

| 15. Mrs. as "8 aoe et— ie Coiners. 5 eres T Sketchley. 
| 16. The Maori poy Ss aker. By the Rev. P. Bea 
| 17. Our Poet. By Patrick P. Alexande r. 

18. Two Nights with Glasgow Thieves. By the Author of Rego}. 

lections of a Prison Matron.’ 
19. Falsification of our Food. By Dr. Andrew Wynter. 
20. Bob Pullinger’s Rose-coloured Spectacles. By Arthur Locker. 





[immediately. | 


| 


Among the Contributors to Cassell’s Magazine are:— 


Thomas Archer. The Author of ‘No Church.’ 
J. C. Brough. oe Oxenford. 


William Ecos. > aan. 
Cc. S. Cheltnam K Ww Robin 
H. Savile Giaeke. The Author « of tthe Sorrows of 
Dutton Cook. | _ Hypsipy = 
Edward C oping. | F. W. Rowsell. 
Sutherland Sdwards. | Arthur Sketchiey. 
M. Fenn. | Clement Scott. 

Hain Friswell | Annie Thomas. 
The Author of * Recollections of | a Thomas. 

a Prison Matron. Thomas. 

2. J. Goodman. j We ter Thornbury. 
Andrew Halliday. | L. H, F. Du Terreaux. 
James Hannay. | E. Tinson 


Godfrey Turner. 
Richard Whiteing. 
Andrew Wynter. 


John Hollingshead. 
‘om Hood. 
Henry S. Leigh. 


Price Sixpence, 


THE QUIVER for AUGUST. 


With numerous Original Illustrations by J. D. Watson, R. T. 
Pritchett, F. M. Wimperis, C. J. Staniland, and others. 


“ Certainly one of the best cheap periodicals in existence.” 
Art-Journal. 

rng 
. The Indian Mother. By W. 


. The Mystery of mee us Wadi eren 
. A Word upon being en By the Mer. W.M 


. Resignation. Poe 
A “ a for Children. 


OO a 
. Statham. 
. Walter's Choice. 


y ‘A Poe 
. The Trav; ail, of Christ’ s Soul. 
wick, M.A. 
. Secrets. 4 
. Primrose Time and Snow Time. A Poem. By Walter Thom: 


ury. 
A Sunbeam in the House. 
St. Helen’s Church, Bishopsgate. 
. Backbiters. By the Rev. W. ee Statham. 
H. Savile Clarke. 
- By a Rent Collector. 


eslie. 
By the Author of ‘ Mary 


By the Rev. G. A. Chad- 


So gupopwere 
3 
z 5 
< 
eo 
i] 
oe 
oe) 
a 
co 
>i 


oon 
Boe 


ihn 
aae 


. Lottie’s W hite Frock. By Emma I 
7. a — Flower of Dumblane.” 


18. 

19. Our Domestic Queens, yy the Rev. J. Hiles Hitchens, 
’.R.S. Author of * Tel Face of the King,’ &c. 

20. A Lamentation. A Poem. 

21. Moses. A Poem. 

22. | oy the Shepherd-Boy. 

93. The Half-Sisters. Chapters 40 to 49. bs 

Frontispiece—** Moses.”” rawn by J. D. Watson. 


~ 


a... a 


“Robinson Crusoe’s imaginary hardships are as nothing to 
those endured by Viscount Milton and Dr. Cheadle.”—Spectator. 
Now ready, a Cheap Edition, price 68., of 


LORD MILgoR Sand DR. CHEADLE’S TRAVELS ACROSS 
HE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, entitled 


THE ‘NORTH-WEST PASSAGE 
BY LAN 


. 
With Illustrations and Maps. 

“A better book to put into the hand of an intelligent boy 
cannot be found among the many volumes of exploresay travel 
which have appeared of late years.”— Westminster Revie a 

“ This volume contains some excellent sketches of romantic an 
sometimes perilous travel, a good account of the C Central Region 
of North America, and some reflections, ea without value, on the 
capabilities of this immense tract.”—Tim 

N.B.—The Large 8vo. Edition of THR ¥ NORTH-WEST af 
SAGE, with Twenty-two Illustrations and Maps, is still in prin 
Price 21g. Sixth Edition. 


CAN POULTRY BE MADE TO PAY! 
See CASSELL’S PRACTICAL POULTRY KEEPER. 
By L. WRIGHT. 


Now ready, with numerous Illustrations and separate Plates, 
price 5s. ; or Coloured Plates, 68. 6d. 


THE PRACTICAL POULTRY 
KEEPER. 


A Complete and Standard Guide to the Management of Poultry. 


CassELL, Perrer & Garin, Ludgate-bill, 
London; and New York. 
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onday next, 29th inst., in One Volume, demy 8vo. with Two Portraits on Steel by W1LL1AM Ho L, fi 
on in the possession of Her Majesty the Queen, price 163. aan 


. THE EARLY YEARS 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


COMPILED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


By Lievut.-GeneraL THE Hon. CHARLES GREY. 


London: Suita, Exvper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 








PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF GRISI, MARIO, &c. 





This day is published, in 1 vol. price 14s. 


THE ENTERPRISING IMPRESARIO. 


By WALTER MAYNARD. 


London: BrapBury, Evans & Co. 11, Bouverie-street, E.C. 








This day is published, a New Edition of 


THE COMPANY AND THE CROWN. 


By the Hon. T. J. HOVELL-THURLOW. 


Second Edition, corrected and revised, with copious Explanatory and Supplementary Notes, 
anda special Map of Hindostan. 7s. 6d. 


WILt1amM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, in post 8vo. with a Portrait, price 12s. 


MEMOIR OF 
WILLIAM EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, 


D.C.L, 


AvuTHOR oF ‘LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS,’ &c. 
By THEODORE MARTIN. 
Witt1am Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





NOTICE.—Now ready, at every Library in the Kingdom, 


UNTIL THE END. 


By JOHN POMEROY, 
A NOVEL, in One Volume, 
Author of ‘ Raising the Veil,’ ‘ Opposite Neighbours,’ &c. 
CHartes W. Woon, 18, Tavistock-street, Strand. 





One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Thousand. 
This day is ready, neatly and strongly bound, price 7s. 6d. (postage 9d.) 


MRS. BEETON’S 
BOOK OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 


An Edition of Twenty Thousand of this, the best Work that a Lady can possess as a Guide in all Domestic Matters, 
was so quickly exhausted, that the Publishers have lately had many complaints from the public and booksellers that no 
copies could anywhere be found. The Publishers have used all possible speed in producing the present issue, but it is 
4 Book involving much labour in its preparation, and many weeks are always required to complete an Edition. The 
Publishers will feel exceedingly obliged by readers of the Athenceum informing their friends§that there ought now to be 
no difficulty in securing a copy of MRS, BEETON’S HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, as {ihe New Edition is now in 
the hands of the Trade. 





Also, by Mrs. BEETON, neatly bound, price 3s. 6d. (postage 4d.) 


THE DICTIONARY OF EVERY-DAY COOKERY. 


Being the First of the ‘‘ ALL ABOUT IT” Books. 





Also, by Mrs. BEETON, strongly tound, price 1s. (postage 2:1.) 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S COOKERY-BOOK. 


London: Warp, Lock & TyLEeR, Warwick House, Paternoster-row, 





THE ROMANCE 


OF 


MARY CONSTANT. 


Written by HERSELF. 
1 volume post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
—_@——. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


‘‘ Written throughout with painstaking and conscien- 
tious care.” 
ATHENAUM. 
“There are good detached of d ti 
France and in a country town in England.” 


PUBLIC OPINION. 

“We are treated to a great number of carefully-drawn 
pictures of English and French domestic life. These are 
all evidently the work of an eye-witness, who has an 
artist’s power of graphically describing things as they 
actually exist; and the quiet and graceful style of diction 
adds a charm to this very readable and interesting volume.” 


MORNING POST. 

**Since Mrs. Gaskell laid down the pen, which she had 
used with such signal success for her own fame, the in- 
terests of literature and the gratification of all readers of 
good taste, good principles and right appreciation of the 
true and beautiful, no wiser or more winning book has 
been written by a woman than ‘The Romance of Mary 
Constant.’...... The story of Mary Constant is ingenious 
with all its simplicity, with its vigorous abstinence from all 
the ordinary aids of romance writing, from the’ darker 
kinds of crime and viler forms of villany, and is particu- 
larly admirable as an exposition of character....There is, 
perhaps, no English writer now in existence, except“the 
Author of ‘ The Village on the Cliff,’ who could’ paint such 
portraits as Gérard Leblanc, Monsieur and Madame Con- 
stant.” 


Letch 


life in 





London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY & CO. 
To be had of all Booksellers and Librarians. 


Messrs. SAUNDERS, OTLEY & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—@—— 
NEW WORK BY “THE OLD SHEKARRY.” 


The FOREST and the FIELD. By 


A. L., “The OLD SHEKA REY,” Author of Te Hunti: 
Scena of the Old World,’ ‘The Camp Fire,’ &c. 1 vo 
demy 8vo. with Portrait and Illustrations, price 21s. 


“Will be read Rap | Pleasure | by all persons who delight in 
narratives of manly 
“We sincerely trust that he may live long, write many more 
books, kill — more tigers,—and no, not marry many more 
wives. He has a very pretty notion of enjoying himself; and his 
times Pull Ma a of the most amusing we have read for a long 
time.” —Pai 
“ Major Kareoem. the b hero of a hundred adventurous exploits 
among the wild beasts and wild men of different regions in Asia 
and Africa, wherever the dauntless activity of English ——-> 
and travellers delight mest to wander, comes before us again in 
this attractive book.”—JUustrated London News. 
“The tamest person in the world must feel _ exhilarating 








emotion creep over him as he b ped seS ge of scenes 
of da ring, an descriptions of ds of valour, wh ich few others 
than the ‘ ae ee 7 a would care to undertake. It is another 


h. 
~— owe have respects enjoyed our ramble through ‘ The Forest 
and the Field, and cordially recommend a similar expedition to 
all those who seek entertainment and waried a ”"— Field. 
“ Narrated in a pleasant, lively style.”—Obsere . 
**Should be fi in the library of every one who ‘delights in ‘ disas- 
trous chances, of moving accidents by flood and field.’ s 


porting Review. 
“The best descriptions of wild sport, bey ty adventures, and 
military life that have appeared for many a ey. 


“The town is now toapteted with we. 
the quality of their writi far hin: the ere; Dut, Let 
them each provide himself with a copy of ‘The Forest and the 
Field,’ and study how a steeple-chase ougnt to be described.” 

ited Service Gazette. 

“More replete with interest for the sporting world than apy 
book ever yet brought out.”—Court Journal. 

” Thrilling stories thrice well told.”—Age We Live In. 


NEW WORK BY MAJOR KIRBY. 


The ADVENTURES of an ARCOT 
RUPEE. By Major CHARLES F. KIRBY, Retired List, 
Madras Army. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

“ They come, the sha) 
The airy crowds of lo 
The dreams and finales own of yore, 
That have been, and shall be no more. id 


s yn and woe, 





MR. PLATI’S NEW NOVEL. 


The HOUSE of ROCHFORT: a 


Novel. By WM. PLATT, Author of ‘ Angelo Lyons,’ * Betty 
es ter,’ &e. 3 vols. post 8yo. 


Saunpens, Oriey & Co. 66, Brook-street, W. 
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NEW BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


| Islands, the Railways completed and in progress, and 


NEW POEMS by MATTHEW AR-| 


NOLD. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN: 
PYM, CROMWELL, and PITT. A Course of Lec- 
tures on the Political History of England. By GOLD- 
WIN SMITH. Crown 8vo. cloth, extra gilt, 6s. 6d. 


PEOPLE'S EDITION of the SAME, 2s. 6d. 


‘ y Tv a na Pa ") y - . , 

The SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR: its 

a and its Incidents. By H. M. HOZIER, 

F.C.8. F.G.S., Military Correspondent of the Times, 

with ‘the Prussian Army during the German Campaig m 

of 1866. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with numerous Maps and 
Plans, cloth extra, gilt, 28s. 

*“*Mr. Hozier added to the knowledge of military operations, 

and of languages, which he had proved himself to posvess, a ready 

and skilful pen, and excellent faculties of observation and de- 


[This day. 












scription. All that Mr. Hozier saw of the great events of the 
war—and he saw a large share of . em—he describes in clear and 
vivid language.”—Saturday Rev 

“A highiy educated soldier, an eye-witness of many of the 


events he describes, and po sing unusual opportunities for 
verifying and correcting first accounts and impressions by conver- 
sations with prominent actors in the creat drama, the author has 
succeeded in giving to the world a book which will be read with 
interest by many civilians, and profit by all military men.” 
Atheneun. 

“ A brilliant example of those military hist ies Which are 
peculiarly the product of our day.”—London Review. 

“The merits of the whole book 
correctness, which is no small praise for such a ¥ 

Zl vrermlbrtey Li mdon News. 





NEW VOLUME OF “THE GOLDEN TREASURY 
SERIES.” 


LA LYRE FRANCAISE. Selected 


and arranged, with Notes, by GUSTAVE MASSON, 
French Master at Harrow School. With Portrait of 
BERANGER, engraved by JEENS, 18mo. cloth extra, 
4s. 6d. 

“ Admirably edited. This volume will be welcome to all who 
are studying the French langua: ge, and to all who know it, and 
desire to pos ess a collection of the best productions of the Freuch 
lyric muse.”—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 


The DANVERS PAPERS: an Inven- 


tion. By the Author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 
Crown 8vo. antique binding, gilt leaves, 4s. 6d. 
“As pretty a story as “Chae that her pen has given us for some 














time past.”—Atheneun 
Maman & Co. London. 
Just igre half morocco, demy 4to. size, price 32. 138. 6d. 
ith upwards of 500 beautiful Illustrations, 
of the ROMAN 


lye THIRD EDITION 
WALL, 


By the Rev. J. COLL INGWOOD BRUCE, LL.D. 
“A description of the Mural Barrier of the North of England.” 


__Tendon: Longmans & Oo. Newcastle- on-Tyne: A. Reid. 


This day is pub lished, price 1s. ; 
N a NEW METHOD 


by post, 13 stumps, 
of 
1 Fluids to the Mucc 








JEAFNESS, by applying us 
Membrane of the Eustachian Passages and Drum of the Ear. By | 
EDWARD BISHOP, .S., Surgeon to the Ear 





Infirmary, Sackville- Ras “is 
_John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 


‘Sask published, with Portraits, post 8vo. price 4s. 


NVENTORS and INVENTIONS: compris- 
ing ea Philosophy of Invention,” “The Rights and 
Wron) mgs of Inventors,” and “Inventories of Secret a entions.” 
By HENRY DIRCKS, C.E. F.C.5. M.R.S.L. F.R.S.E. &. 


London: E. & F. N. Spon, 48, Charing Cros: Ww. 








Just published, in fon up. Svo. with Portrait, price 5s. 


OEMS, including Tales, Ballads, and Songs. | 
By ROBERT WHITE, Author of tt listory of the 
Battle of Otterburne,’ &c. eT 7 ae 


“Mr. White’s poems deserve a kindly word of encouragement : 
they are natural and unpretending Spectator. 


London: Long nhaue and Co. 
el Kelso: J. and J. H. Rutherfurd. 
QCHOOL BOOKS BY _WM. DAVIS, B.A. 


The COMPLETE BOOK 
EXAMPLES. Cloth, 1s. 4d. 

The COMPLETE KEY. 
Together, 3s. 


The COMPLETE ENGLISH SPELLING and 
DICTATION BOOK. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


The JUNIOR ENGLISH SPE 
DICTATION. 9d. 





of ARITHME TICAL 
KEY 


EXAMPLES 


and 


SLLIN 


and 


and 


The = reins ENGLISH SPELLING 
DICTATION. 9d. 


The FIRST SIX BOOKS of EUCLID. Cloth, 1s. 
London: Longmans & Co. 








| MOSSES, &c 


are those of “impartiality and 


TREATING | 


TRAVELLING MAP OF SCOTLAND. 
By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, 
LL.D. F.R.S.E. F.R.G.S. 
Comprising the latest Admiralty Surveys of the West Coast and 
an Index 
| of easy reference to 9,700 es — onthe Map. Price, in a Pocket- 
Case, 78. 6d.; or in Sheets, 6 

“A mi up which has certs fate nothing like a rival in any map of 
the country previously published. For completeness, accuracy, 
and finish, it is perfect. Not a turnpike or carriage road, or 
important footpath throughout the length and breadth of ‘the 
land, but has its representative here in double and single black 
lines.” —Scotsman. 

The principal Mars in KEITH JOHNSTON’S ROYAL ATLAS 
are published separately, uniformly with the above, in Pocket- 
Case, with Indexes to each Map, price 4s. 6d. for Maps of one Sheet, 
and 8s. for Maps of Two Sheets. 

William Bh hckwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
So old by all Booksellers. 








Just ; sublished, imp. 16mo. cloth, red edges, 5s. 6d. 


pD® OGILVIE’S SCHOOL DICTIONARY 

of the E YGLISH LANGUAGE, Etymological, Pronounc- 

ing, and E a anatory, for the Use of Schools. Abridged from the 

*Student’s Dictionary’ by the Author, JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
Blackie & Son, 44, Paternoster-row. 


Imp. 1$mo, cloth, red edges, 10s. 6d. ; 


])®. OGILVIE’S STUDENT'S DICTION- 

ARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Btymological, Pro- 
nouncing, and Explanatory, for the Use of C olleg se: advanced 
Schools y JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. With about 300 Wood 
ko er, 








half morocco, 138. 





Blackie & Son, 44, Paternoster-row. 


MICROSCOPISTS, AN D ‘FIELD 
CLUBS. 
This day, feap. 8vo. 114 Illustrations, price 2s. 6d. 

th E COLLECTOR’S HANDY- BOOK of 
ALG.E, DIATOMS, DESMIDs, BF Lata LICHENS, 
; with Instructions for their Preparation and the 

Form: ne = os an Herbarium. Edited by the Rev. W. W. SPICE 
M.A. ents: Alut e generally —Diatomacer— Free Dia tomaces 
2 » Diatomace: wz —Characteristics of Diatoms 
—Filamentous 4 


TO NATURALISTS, 














Gelatinous, C 
é — Characee P 7 Mosses and their Allies— 
Ferns and Flowering Plants—The Herbarium. 

London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly, w. 
NEW WORK BY “MR. BAL M ANNO “SQU IRE. 
Now ready, in feap. 8vo. price Eighteenpence, 













SKIN and HAIR, their 
ention and Ma re ge ment ; Ne eae ar Tre: ae on Cuta- 
i By BALMANN( F.L.S., 





m to the Dispensary for Skin Disea ~ 


3 mdon: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


pAaAkrIS EX HIBI ION! 
VISITORS can be INSURED AGAINST 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTSonthe JOURNEY THEREand BACK, 
Or against 
ACCIDENTS of ALL _ KINDS on the DOUBLE JOURNEY 
as well as DURING their STAY in PARIS 
The TICKETS may be obtained at the PRINCIPAL RAILWAY 
STATIONS in the Kingdom ; 
Of the COMPANY’S LOCAL AGENTS ; 
At COOK’S EXCURSION OFFICE, 98, Fleet-street ; 
And at the Offices, 
10, REGENT-STREET, and 64, CORNHILL. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


A Ll [ANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
4 Head Office—1, BARTHOLOMEW-LANE, BANK. 
Capital—5,000,0002. sterling. 
1 FIRE ASSURANCES granted on Moderate terms, 
sinvited. Liberal « ssion given. 
ROBERT LE W: Is, Secretary. 


U NI VERSITY c= FE ASSU RANC ; 
SOCIETY. 
EXTENSION TO FOUNDATION SC HOOLS. 
Additions for Forty years’ average nearly 2 per cent. per annum. 
CHARLES McCABE, Secretary. 
No. 24, Suffolk-street, London, S.W. 


‘a at Me ar! thorough: 


















comr 





SE 





| DHENIX FIRE OFFICE, LoOMBARD-STREET 


The. 


| Ww hole W Wa i Licences 





and CHARING CROSS. Esti ablished 1782. 


Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
Prompt aud liberal loss settlements. 
GEORGE W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


LIFE IN SURANC E 
COMPANY. 
Instituted 1829, 
| Eighty per ane of the Profits divided among the Assured every 
‘ifth Yeu 
tees es es of ‘all kinds, Without Profits, at considerably Reduced 


es 


pu ERIAL 








er anted at very Low Rates of Premium for the First Five 


most Liberal Conditions in respect of Foreign Residence and 
Revival of Lapsed Policies and Surrender Values. 
vhen the cireumstances are 








ree of charge, ¥ 





ave 








Children. 
Prospectus, with full particulars and tables, to be 
ompany’s Offices in London, 1, Old Broad- street, 





King gdom. ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 
YARIS EXHIBITION.—A Silver Medal, 
being the ONLY MEDAL awarded to any FE sh Manu- 
facturer of CHOCOLATE and COCOA, has been obtained by 
J. 8. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL and LONDON, 











| Fry’s Chocolate for Eating and for the Table, 





in great variety. 
Fry’s Homeopathic Cocoa, distinguished by its 


purity, delicacy of flayour, and nutritious properties, 


the 
and 16, 2: all Mall, 8.W., and of the Agents throughout the } 








> 


& R. M‘CRACKEN, 388, Queen. STREET, 
« LONDON, E.C. (late of 7, Old Jewry), General and Fo; 
Agents and Wine Merchants, beg to inform ere Patrons that 
they continue to receive and forward Works of gz: 
Wines, &c. to and from all Parts of the World. Ties ‘solicit per 
ticular attention to the following Wines: 

Ingham’s Pale Virgin Ms ursales, 248. per r dozen ; Quarter 
11/.—Domecgq’s, Duff Gordon’s, and other Sherries, 308. to 708, 
Croft, Taylor's, and other Ports, 388, to 1008.—C larets, 208. to 150g, 
—Hennessy’s 1857 Pale Brandy, 668. per dozen case. —Very rare 
ditto, 30 years old, 848. per dozen case. 

hampagnes, Hoe ks, Moselles, Burgundies, Liqueurs, &, 
Samples on applic: ation. .—Terms cash. 


(CHANDELIERS, in Bronze and Or- molu, for for 
Dining-room and Library, Candelabra, Moderator Lamps in 
Bronze, Or-molu, China, and Glass ; Statuettes in Parian, Vas 
and other Ornaments, in a Show-room erected ex ressly for these 
Articles —OSLER, No. 45, OXFORD-STREET a WY. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDRE. 

LIERS, Wail Lights, and Mantelpiece Lustres, for Gas ang 

Candles ; Table G! iss, &c. Glass Dinner Services, for 12 Pe; Tsong, 

from 71. ids. ; Glass Dessert ditto, for 12 ditto, from 2. All Arti. 

cles marked in plain figures. Ornamental ‘Glass, English and 
Foreigu, suitable for Presents. Mess, Export, and Furnishin, 
Orders promptly executed. London Show-reoms, No. 45, Oxfo 

street, W. Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad-street, Birming. 

Established 1807. 


See mea 
gt PU RCHASERS of the SMER’S§ 
MATTRESS, TUCKER’S PATENT, or “SOM. 
¥ ” are respectful! y cautioned against various 
imitations end infri bgeme nts, preserving somewhat the appear 
ance of the Original, but wanting all its essential advantages, 
tach Genuine Matt reso bears the Label * T'ucker’s Parest,” 
and a Number. 

The “Smee’s Spring Mattress, Tucker’s Patent, 
only Peize Mepat,or 
auy description, at the 
may be obtained price from 258.) of most respectab. le F ding 
Wareho aes aes U oe perp and Wholesale of the Many. 
facturers, WLLLIAMS ONS, Finsbury, near Moorgate 
Railway Terminus, Lou ae n 


“hey INVERTIBL E OTTOMANS | for ( Centre of 
Rooms, to form two Settees and two ap Chairs, a great 
improvement on the ordinary Ottoman. Only of 

T. H. FILMER & SON, 
Easy Chair and Sofa a turer 
street, Oxfurd-street, W., and 44 and les 
_Au illustrate a I rriced List sent pest fr e. 




















” received the 
tionourable Mention given to Bed 
INTERNATIONAL EXuipirion, 1 


















2 and 28, Berners- 
et, W. 








TINA BE = FASHION of FURNITU R RE.” — 
Under this title an article appeared some time ago in the 
Cornhill Magazine, pointing out the want of good taste in the 
design of Modern Furniture, and offering suggestions for its 
improvement. Those suggest ae hy Ave fon od 
ART FURNITURE CO 5, jARR STR 
garden, who now su)ply © tw ork pity House F 
a_picturesque and artistic chi ak. at ordinary 
Most of the work has been designed by } 
Architect, the . Author of the Cornhill Article. 


NRAGRANT SOAP.—The celebrated - ‘United 
Service” Tablet is famed for its delightful fragrance and 
beneficial effect on the skin. 
Manufactured by J. C. & J. FIe.p, 
Patenteces of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
*,* Use no other. See Name on each Tablet. 


G4 UCE. —LEA & PERRIN 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This delicious condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by LEA & PERRINS. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 
tious, aud should see that Lea & Perrins’ Names are on Wrapper, 
Label, Bottle und Stopper. 

ASK FOR “ LiuA & PERRINS’” SAUCE 
*x* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor 
eester; Messra. C RO SE & BLACKWELL, Messrs. BARCLAY 


& S50 Ns, London, rocers and @ilmen universally. 
E. LAZEN BY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES 
and CONDIMENTS. 


E. LAZENBY & SON Sole Proprietors of the celebrated receipts 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES and CONDI- 

MENTS, so long and favourably distinguished by their name, are 
compelled to caution the partic against the inferior prep yarations 
which are put up and labelled in close imitation of their goods, 
with a view to mis'ead the public. Consumers baving difficulty 
in procuring the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had di aa from the Manufacturers at their Foreign 
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; and by 


























Warehouse, 6, EDWARDS-STREET, Portman-square, 1] Londen, 
W. Price ced | ty free on application. poe 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The 


H admirers of this celebrated Sauce are particularly requested 
to observe that each Bottle bears the well known label, signed 
** Elizabeth Lazenby.” This label is protected by perpetual in- 
junction in os Losers of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none 
can be genw 

E. LAZE NBY & SON, of 6, EDWARDS-STREE7, Portman- 
square, London, as Sole Proprietors of the receipt of Harvey's 
Sauce, are compelled to give this caution, from the fact that their 
labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive purchasers. 


Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists and Oilmen. 


i R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD- 
LIVER OTl;:—The extraordinary efficacy of this unrivalled 
preparation in the treatment of Consumption, Chronic Bronchitis, 
Asthma, Coughs, and Debility of Adults and Children, is now 
horoughly recognized. Invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 
palatable, and easily taken, it is emphatically acknowledged by 
the highest medical authorities to be incomparably superior to 
every other kind. Hence the lin) aera err patronage 
it has obtained. Sir Henry Marsh, B: M.D., describes it to 
be “‘u very pure oil, not likely to crez ae diseust, ae: a ther: npeutie 
agent of great value.” Dr. Letheby writes,*' It is universally 
acknowledged that it has great ther apeutic pewer.” Dr. Lankes 
er, F.R.S., “deems it preferable to any other kind as r 
genuineness and medicinal efficacy.” Dr. Lawrance “inva ly 
prescribes it ause it is not a manufactured cc mpound in wt — 
he efticacy of this invaluable medicine is destroyed.”—Sold only 
n capsulec 7 — half-pints, 28. 6d¢.; pints, 4s. 9d.; quarts, aH 
labelled with De Jongh’s stamp and a by his So 
Consignees, ANSAR, HARFORD & CO., 77, Strand, London, 
W.C., and respectable Chemists. 
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MoOsS ES & Ss O N, 
d d Bespoke Tailors, Habit Makers, Woollen 
4 Reedy’ core, Hos Boot and Shoe Manufacturers, and 


. Hatters, Hosiers, Boot 
Bepera Queatters for all Classes. 
BE. MO S$ & SON respectfully invite an inspection of their 
Stock 0 »ady-made Clothing, which, in magnitude, tei 





Jowness ‘of prices, and general exeellence, surpasses any that hi 
ever been P vi aced before the public. 

The Bespoke Clothing or Order Department is furnished with 
avery large assortment of materials selected with particular care 
from the principal home and foreign markets. Only first-class 
cutters are employed, and therefore the best styles and a perfect 
fit can be de pended upon. 

The Hosiery and Drapery, Hat and Cap, and Boot and Shoe 

rtments are also supplied with a |: — = varied stock. 
7 Outfitting Department t. quisite for the 
hore, including Tin Ware and Cabin’ Furniture of every 





fen oF 


ere ticles for charitable cobdests supplied at wholesale prices. 


Estimates promptly furnishe 


E. MOSES & SON’S ESTABLISHMENTS 
are CLOSED EV ERY FRIDAY EVENING at Sunset till 
SATURDAY EV ENING at Sunset, when business is resumed 
till Eleven o'clock. 

Every article is marked the en price in plain figures, from 
which no abatement can be made. 
Any article net approved "of will be exchanged, or the money 
t 
ao Prices with Rules for Self-measurement, Patterns, and 
Pashiow Sheet, and * History of London’ (Second Part), gratis and 
post free. 

TO TOURISTS AND EXCURSIONISTS. 

MOSES & SON have made preparations on a large scale, in 
all departments of their business, for Tourists and Excursionists, 
and respectfully invite an inspection. 


The following are the London Addresses of E. MOSES & SON: 


134, MINORIES, 
15, MINORLES. 
1, MINORIES. 
17, MINORLES. 
8, ALDGATE, 


%9, ALDGATE. 
506, NEW OXFORD-STREET. 
s7, NEW OXFORD-ST REET. 
8, NEW OXFORD-STREET. 
1, HART-STREET. 
H He aoe ed ST — 
3, HART-STREE 
a, tor’ TENHAM. COURT: ROAD. 
138, TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD. 
93, EUSTON-ROAD. 


Iso, 
19, BRIDGE-STREET, BRADFORD, YORKS. 
9, BRIDGE- STREET, BRADFORD, YORKS. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—In consequence of frequent misrepresen- 
tations, E. MOSES & SON find it necessary to state that they 
do not employ any travellers or agents, and that their only Estab- 
lishments are the above mentioned. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS “AND LAMPS. — 
WILLIAM S. BURTON has Six large Show-rooms de- 
yoted exclusively to the ie meperare: display of L AM PS, BATHS, and 
METALLIC BEDSTE the Stock of each is at once the 
largest, newest and most varied ever submitted to the public, and 
marked < prices proportionate with those that have tended to 
make his Establishment the most distinguished in this country. 
Bedsteads, from .. cae 6d. to £20 08. each. 
Shower Bz aths, from’ . Od. to £6 08. each. 














Lamps (Modérateur), fro’ 0d. to £7 7s. each. 
(All other kinds at the At rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil... . 38. 7d. per gallon. 
E PERFECT SU TITUTE for SILVER. 


—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than 30 
years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when PLATED by the 
patent process of Messrs. Elkington & Co., is beyond all com- 
parison the very best article next to sterling silver that can be 
employed as such, either usefully or ae as by no 
possible test can it be distinguished from real s 

Asmall useful set, aaa er of first anally Yor finish aud 





































rah y ] — 

durability, ae follows: | Fiddle King’s 

ona Bead |Thread | .,°% 

Old J Shell 

| Silver | Pattern Pattern aa 
| Pattern Thread. 
&. 8. d.\£. 8. d.|£. 8 d/£. 8. d. 
WTable Forks............000.) 113 0/2 0 0/2 4 0/210 0 
8 Table Spoons . eeeee}] 113 0] 2 0 0/2 4 0/210 0 
12 Dessert Forks ... 1 4 0/110 0/112 0/115 0 
12 Dessert Spoons . 1 4 0/110 0)/112 0/115 oO 
122 Tea Spoons .. paras 16 ¥}1 0 0)1 23 6/1 50 
§ Eee Spoons, gilt bowls .... 10 0 12 0 12 0} 13 6 
— cence 6 0 8 0 8 0 90 
once 6 6 90 1 0 ll 6 
Salt Spoons, gilt’ bowls... 364 40 40 46 
Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl 18 20 20 2 3 
i Pair of Sugar Tongs. 26 3 6 3 6 40 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers 1 4 0/110 0} 110 0)110 0 
1 Butter Knife .... 26 40 5 6 6 0 
1 Soup Ladle . 10 0 12 0 16 0 17 0 
1 Sugar Sifter . 33 46 46 5 0 
Oe ra --| 919 9 |12 9 0|13 9 6]1417 3 


Any article to be had siugly at the same prices. An oak Er 
tocontain the above, and a relative pumber of knives, &c. 2. 
Tea and Coffee ap Dish Covers avd Corner Dishes, Cruet aa 
liqueur Frames, &. at proportionate priecs. All kinds of re- 
plating done by the patent process 


\ ILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL FOUR- 
NISHING IRONMONGER, by pppcinimenste H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, sends a CAT rALOGU F gratis, and post pei. 
It contains upwards of 600 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock 
ofSterling Silver and Electro-plate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia- 
etal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, 
agg Chimne ecm, Kitchen-ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea- 
trays, Urns an ttles, Clocks, Table ag Baths, Toilet- 
Ware, Turnery, [ron and Brass Bedsteade din . Bed-Room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 
Twenty large Show-rox ms, at 39, Oxford-st., W.; 1,14,2, 3and4, 
Newman- st.; 4,5and 4, Perry’ s-place : : and i, Newman- yard. 


URE W ATER. -The SILICATED CARBON 

FILTER.—The PANKLIBANON COMPANY are Agents 

for the above Filters, which are now the only ones recogn in 

the Public Departments of the Government, the General Post- 
fice, &c.—Illustrated Price Lists on application to the Compan: 

56, M, Baker-street, Portman-square, where also the Filter may be 





I. J. & D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, 
Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 
LONDON — ke 16 | me 120, Regent-street ; and 


1 
MANCHESTER-—10, Tar sient. 
LIVERPOOL—50, Bold-s 


FOR yours. 
SPECIALITIES i = Dress Suits . from 2} to 4 Guineas, 
° n Highland C ‘ostume - » 2 tS ” 
on in Knickerbocker Suits ,, 1 to2 9 


in Overcoats . rom 178. 6d. to 2 ” 
Hoslery; Hats, Shirts, &c. ‘adapted for each Dress. 


N APPIN & WEBB’S CUTLERY. —Table 
Knives, rivetted handles, blades of double shear steel. 




















Table | Cheese , 
Knives. i Knives. | Carvers. 
nen 
3° in. balance white, ber dos. 15s. 0d. | 128. Od 6s. 0d. 
4in. sone 208. Od. | 158. Od. 78. Od. 
4 in. strong | 258. Od. | 188. Od. 98. Od. 
4 in. full strength Bis. Od. | 24a. Od. 10s. 6d. 
Round handle, silver ferales ! _ 408. Od. | 308. Od. 138. 6d. 
Batimas, ted Catal 


and Illust sent post free. 
Address MAPPIN & WEBB, 77 and 78, Oxford-street, 
ori 7l and i 72, Cornhill. 





i IN TING TA TABLES by HOW ARD & SONS. 

(Circular or oblong. Registered No. 3213). These superior 
Tables, being machine made, and with metal and wood frames, 
can be easily extended by one person, and are not liable to get out 
of order. May be seen at the Factory, 26 and 27, BERNERS- 
STREET, Oxford-street, W. 


YHUBB’S LIST of SAFES, Locks, Cash 
Boxes, Street-door Latches, Writing Boxes, and Strong- 
room Doors, illustrated, with all the wings and prices, will be seut 
gratis and post free to any part of the world on application to 
CHUBB & SON, 57, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, London, E.C. 


TKINSON & CO. beg to announce to the 
Pe Nobility, Gentry, Clergy, and the general Public, that they 
thei d Extensive Altera- 














hav r an 
tions for the better display of their Stock of 
DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE. 
With the utmost confidence they now invite attention to their 
perfectly unique and elegant designs, en swite, upholstered in 
REP, TERRY CLOTHS, a and SILK DAMASKS, &e. 


A Large Stock of 
MARQU ee CABINETS, OVAL and LOO TABLES, 
Lo aay! and WHATNOTS, 
the latest Pezision _—— 
GOOD SOLID DINING. ROOM SET m Ook vand Mahogany. 
e.. .. SS and IRON BEDSTEA 
In variety and fro: y low 
The NEW PATENT SPRING M ATTRESS stall Stands alone 
for Croamnens and Com 
The whole of the BEDDING is = sae is = Premises, 
and under Persona monet 
Their famous POLISHED PINE BED- ROOM SUITES 
demand special attention. 
Extract from THE BUILDER. 

“ We were shown a short time since a bedroom fitted up by an 
Earl for his own occasional occupation at the sea-side, in which 
every piece of furniture, save the iron bedstead, was made of the 
white wood in question. Dressing-table, washstand, drawers, 
towel rails, and chairs, were as spotless as the crests of the waves 
beating on the shore, and the very height of cleanliness seemed 


ttained.” 
on The Stock of CARPETS 
is one of the choicest in ) Lendee smbreein Turkey, Velvet, Pile, 
i 
FLOORCLOTH, RAMPTULTGOS,” LINOLEUM, and 
OR ARPET 


Cut, fitted, and ES hes to any size and plan. 
FURNISHING DRAPERY. 
For more than a quarter of a century Bi teed & CO. have 
rigidly adhered to the plan of keeping on! a the goods supplied by 
he best Manufacturers, aud aa they offer a market second to 
aan in the kingdom = the yy iy of of a eo description of 


Large Consumers, Clubs, Hotel =e are i on the most 


liberal term 
DAMASK, BK and PEKIN CLOTHS, yRRyon and ENG- 
Sti CHINTZES and CRETONN 
— the! ~~ 4. Sveautifal and seasonable assortment of 
MUSLIN, LACE, and LENO CURTAIN 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES free on application. 
4 *,* The Goods corresponding to the List are marked in plain 
igures. 


ATKINSON & CO. 
198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, 210, and 212, 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE-ROAD, LONDON. 


Ww akos PALE SHERRY, 


at 368, per dozen. 





ALE SHERRY, WARD’S, 


at 36s. per dozen. 


WARD’S PALE, 


at 36s. per dozen. 


G HERRY, 


36s. WARD'S SHERRY. 36s. 


Fit fora Gentleman's Table. Bottles and Cases included. 
rms Cash. Post Urders payable Piccadilly. 
Samples sent free of Charge. 


CHARLES WARD & SON, 
(Established upwards of a Century), 
MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 


WARD’S SHERRY. 
WARD’S PALE, 


at 368, per dozen. 


36s. 36s. 


G HERRY, 


pats SHERRY, WARD’S, 


at 363. per dozen. 


W ARD’S PALE SHERRY, 
at 368, per dozen. 





PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet-street (corner of Chancery-lane). 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 


NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 38., 48., 58., and 68. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 58. 6d., & 68. 6d. per 1,000 
The “TEMPLE ENVELOPE,” high inner flap, 1s. per 100. 
P. & C.’s New Envelope, ‘“‘ The CATAPHRACTA,” 1s. per 100. 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 88. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s. per 100—(Super thick’. 
NO CHARGE for Plain Stamping Crest, Arms, or Address on 
best qualities of Paper or Envelopes. Coloured Stamping ( Retief) 
reduced to 18. per 100. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from 
58. Monograms, 0° yore from 5s. ; three letters, from 78. 
Address Dies from y enci’ tches, 1. each. 
SERMON PAPER, plain. 4s. per ream ; Ruled ditto, ry 6d. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 
GOOD COPY BOUKS, superfine cream paper, 40 pages, 28. doz. 
Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, 
Postage Scaics, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post free. 
(EstaBiisuep 1841.) 


By Royal Command. 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 


_) OSEPA GILLOTT respectfully directs the 
oation of the Commercial Public, and of all who use 
Steel Pens, to the of his 
which, for Quality of Material, Easy Action, ond Great Dura- 
bility will ensure universal preference. 
ey can be obtained, Retail, of every Dealer in the world; 
Wholesale. at the Works, Graham-street, Birmingham; 91, John- 
street, New York; and at 37, Gracechurch-street, London. 
N ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’8 New Pat- 
tern TOOTH BRUSHES, ani oat Puncteatingeal unbleached Hair 

rere Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, an: genuine Smyrna 
ore es, and every description of Brush, Comb and Perfu 
The Tooth Brushes search tween the divisions of the Teeth—the 
hairs never come loose. Metcalfe’s celebra Alkaline Tooth 
Powder, 2a. per box.—Address 1308 and 131, OX PORDSTRE ET. 


EATING’S PERSIAN INSECT 
DESTROYING POWDER.—Fleas, Bugs, Beetles, Ants, 
Mosquitos, Moths, &. are instantly destroyed by this Powder, 
— is oe harmless to animal life—Sold in Packets 1s., Tins, 
each ; or 1s. Packets, by y pee for12 post: Age- 

pam — 28. 6d. —_ ‘rece En - 36. Tt 5 Bottles, 1s. 2d., and 
with Bellows, 1s. ach, by THOMAS <r gpetene 
Chemist, 79, ST. ‘PAULS: CHURCHY AMD, London, E.C 


} EALTH RESTORED by DU BARRY’ $ 
oon. to the stomach, hig ungs, and liver, eating 

dyspepsia ( arrheea, acidity, palpiti 
tion, sleeplessness, debility, wasting, cough, asthma, fevers, co’ “A 
sumption, low spirits, 60,000 annual cures which had resisted all 
medicine, including that of his Holiness the Pope. Cure No. 1,771. 
-—Lord Stuart de Decies, of many years of dy: spepsia, No. 62,316.— 
The Marchioness de Brchan, of seven neem i vet bay agony 
from dyspepsia, nervousness, low or pe get and wasting 
away.—Tins at 1s. 1}d.; 1 lb., 28. 9d.; 24 1b., 408. Do 
Barry & Co. 77, Regent-« street, “London “also at vara & 
Mason's ; and at 61, 3 4, Cl 63 and 150, 
Oxford-street. 

IMPORTANT CAUTION.—Beware of the many unsavoury 
and more than sloppy imitations to which, without authority’, 
Baron Liebig’ 's name is most audaciously attached. 














mery. 











yas F go MAGNESIA. — 
edy ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN HEADACHE: GOUT, and INDIGESTION ; 
and the mil aperient for Delicate ‘Constitutions, especially 
adapted for LADIES. CHILDREN, and INFANTS. 
DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New Bond-street, London; and of 
all Chemists throughout the World. 


ONIC BITTERS. 


Unrivalled St Jatable and whol . 


WATERS’ QUININE WINE.” 


Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Confectioners, &c., at 30s. a dozen, 
Manufactured "by Waters & WILLIAMS, 
2, Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, London. 


INDIGESTION. 


ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. 
GENTLE APERIENT and a POWERFUL TONIC. 
Sold Everywhere, in Bottles, le. 1/d., 28. 9d. and 11a. 


ILE and INDIGESTION, Sick Headache, 
Flatulency, Heartburn, and a Bilious and Liver Affections, 
are speedily removed by the use of 


COCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


which have been held in the highest estimation by all classes of 
society for upwards of sixty-five years. May be had throughout 
the United Kingdom, in Boxes, at 18. 14d., 28. od., 4s. 6d. and is. 


EETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY, 
without the use of Chloroform or any Anzsthetic.— Messrs. 

MOSELY < amores and gratified patients daily assert that bad 
they been the advantages of the atented sy ste m of 
PAINL ESS DENTISTRY in conjunction with insertion of Arti- 
ficial Teeth (practised solely by this firm), they had been spared 
weeks of suffering and months of inconvenience by an earlier trial 
of this invaluable method, instead of submitting to the semi-bar- 
barous treatment usually’ pursued. Messrs. Mosely are therefore 
induced to offer to nervous or excitable patients, and to the public, 
their system of dentistry, perfect in its immunity from pain, ex- 
traction of stumps, &c.; in fact, devoid of unpleasant operation of 
pve kind. In arriving at this ultimatum of dentistry, they have 

ssarily perfected the mechanical department to such a degree 
that Artie al Teeth (from one toa complete set) can be inserted with 
so exact a semblance to Nature that detection is impossible, the 
crmoes proportions of the face and mouth being restored to their 
pristine a efection om d articulation rendered thoroughly distinct, 
while jexpneved and perfect mastication restores the tone of the 
digestive organs and reinstates the health. ‘lo those who have 
resided in the tropics. to public speakers—in short, to all who from 
any cause require the services of a dentist, they confidently reccm- 
mend this their patented system, combining immunity from pain 
with the adaptation of an artificial substitute so efficient as to be 
second only to the natura] organs. ie a a “fom 8 eile S58 
success of their —_ vide sets from 
5 to 30 guineas.— LEWIN & & SIMEON MOSELY & SONS, 
the oldest established English Dentists. Observe only London 
addresses, ae oe 8 —\ Oxford-street, and 448, Strand, 
opposite Charing Cross H Consultation free, 
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SAMPSON LOW & CO’S 


FOR SUMMER READING 
NOW READY. 
THE PYRENEES: a Description of Summer Life at French 


Watering Places. By HENRY BLACKBURN. Illustrated by Gustave Doré. 1 vol. royal 
8vo. cloth extra, with a New Map of the Central Pyrenees, price 188. 

*,* This work presents no less than One Hundred and Twenty of the Artist's Sketches—upwards 
of Fifty being Full-Page Engravings. They have been produced with great care and finish, and 
will be found to comprise some of the most perfect pictures of Pyrenees scenery ever published. 

“To the noblest of its kind belongs Mr. Blackburn’s handsome volume.”—Examiner. _ : 

“ A remarkable and attractive set of sketches; and Mr. Blackburn has accomplished his portion 
of the task with the ease and pleasantness to be expected of the author of ‘Travelling in Spain.’ In 
short, this is as acceptable a drawing-room table-book as we have seen for many a day; and when 
its drawing-room service is over, it may well take its place either on the library-shelf or in the 
travelling carriage.”’—Athenceeum. ; 

** One of the most exquisite books of the present year, and illustrated by some of the finest works 
of Gustave Doré. Mr. Blackburn and M. Doré have together produced a book which should send 
hundreds of Englishmen to the Pyrenees this autumn.”—Daily News. 


rep poa 7 rma ‘ ye 
THE COUNTESS of PEMBROKE’S ARCADIA. Written 
by Sir PHILIP SIDNEY. Edited, with Notes, by the Author of ‘The Gentle Life.” A 
Choice Edition. Dedicated, by permission, to the Earl of Derby. Small post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“‘Itis a good work therefore to have republished the Arcadia in the elegant form in which it now 
lies before us, and our acknowledgments are due both to publisher and editor;—to the publisher for 
the extremely graceful form in which the book appears;—to the editor for the care he has be- 
stowed upon the text and its literary illustration. The subsequent additions tothe Arcadia by Sir 
W. Alexander, by W. B., and by Mr. Johnstone, are all rejected. Other interpolations have been 
cut down, if not entirely cut out. As to orthography, two rules have been observed. Wherever the 
spelling differs from our own upon any principle, the old spelling is retained ; where it varies in 
the original text,or where it was evidently unfixed and did not depend upon any settled principle, it is 
modernized. There will perhaps be differences of opinion as to judgment shown in individual cases, 
but the rule laid down by the editor is clear and intelligible. Obsolete words and usages are com- 
mented on in succinct notes, and there is an alphabetical index to all such explanations, so as to 
give the edition as much philological value as possible. We are alike grateful to publisher and to 
editor.”—Literary Churchman. 


LETTERS on ENGLAND. By Lovis Bianc. Second Series. 


Translated by JAMES HUTTON and L. J. TROTTER. 2 vols. post 8yo. 168. 


1 r ral ca a Ald : . . . 

THE BOOK of the SONNET; being Selections: with an 
Essay on Sonnets and Sonneteers, by the late LEIGH HUNT. Edited, from the Original 
MS., with Additions, by S. ADAMS LEE. 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 18s. 

“The genuine aroma of literature abounds in every page......We recommend anybody whose 
soul is weary of personal payment of rates, of Luxemburg, and of trades’ unions, to turn for an 
hour, or even half-an-hour, to this most pleasant book.”—Saturday Review. 

* Reading a book of this sort should make us feel proud of our language and of our literature 
and proud also of that cultivated common nature which can raise so many noble thoughts and 
images out of this hard, sullen world into a thousand enduring forms of beauty. The ‘ Book of the 
Sonnet’ should be a classic, and the professor as well as the student of English will find it a work 
of deep interest and completeness. Some of the critical notes to the earlier poems are invaluable 
for that quaint felicity and bright suggestiveness for which Leigh Hunt was unapproaehable. We 
recognize in him a poet telling us the secret of poetry.”—London Review. 
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ON the PRESERVATION of COMMONS in the NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD of LONDON and other LARGE TOWNS: Six Essays on the Legal and His- 
torical Part of the Question on the Rights of the Public and of the Lords of Manors; to which 
the Prizes offered by Henry W. Peek, Esq., of Wimbledon House, 8.W., were awarded. By 
1. JOHN W. MAIDLOW, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford ; 2. W. P. BEALE, Esq., Lewis- 
ham; OCTAVIUS CRUMP, Middle Temple; HENRY HICKS HOCKING, St. John’s, 
Oxford: ROBERT HUNTER, M.A., Surbiton; EDGAR LOCKHART, Savile-row. 8vo. 
cloth, price 14s. 


RURAL STUDIES. With Hints on Farming and Country 
Architecture. By IK. MARVEL, Author of ‘ Reveries of a Bachelor,’ &c. With Illustrative 
Designs. Post 8vo. 83. 

‘THE BOOK of the HAND; or, the Science of Modern 
Palmistry, chiefly according to the Systems of D’Arpentigny and Desbarolles. With some 

Account of the Gipsies. By A. R. CRAIG, M.A. With Lllustrations. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

DICTIONARY of PHOTOGRAPHY, on the Basis of 

Sutton’s Dictionary. Re-written by Professor DAWSON, of King’s College, Editor of ‘The 

Journal of Photography’; and THOMAS SUTTON, B.A., Editor of * Photographic Notes.’ 

With numerous Illustrations. 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 

COLORADO: a Summer Trip. By Bayarp Taytor, Author 


of ‘ Pictures of Travel,’ ‘ Hannah Thurston,’ &c. Post 8vo. price 72. 6d. 


MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE of MADAME 


RECAMIER. ar apteted from the French, and Edited by J. M. LUYSTER. Crown 8yo. 


with Portrait, 7s. 
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ALSO JUST PUBLISHED. 
LIGHT after DARKNESS. Poems by Mrs, BeEcnER Stowe. 


With Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. cloth, gilt leaves, 3s. 6d. 


A CONCORDANCE or VERBAL INDEX to the Whole of 
MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS. Comprising upwards of 20,000 References. By CHARLES 
D. CLEVELAND, LL.D. With Vignette Portrait of Milton. 1 vol. small post, printed on 
toned paper, at the Chiswick Press, price 63. 


*,* This work affords an immediate reference to any passage in any edition of Milton's Poems, to 
which it may be justly termed an indispensable Appendix. 
THE ORIGIN and HISTORY of the BOOKS of the NEW 


TESTAMENT, CANONICAL and APOCRYPHAL. Designed to show what the Bible is 
not, what it is, and how to useit. By Professor C. E. STOWE. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
A Novel, 


ON the HEIGHTS. By Bertnoip Aversacn. 
in3 vols. Forming the First Three Volumes of ** Baron Tauchnitz’s New Series of German 
Authors.” Copyright in this country. 

IN the YEAR ’13: a Tale of Mecklenburg Life. By Fritz 


meg ns gh Translated from the Platt-Deutsch, by CHARLES LEE LEWES. 1 vol. small 
vo. cloth, 2s. 
*,* Forming the New Volume of Tauchnitz’s German Authors. 


TWELVE YEARS in CANTERBURY, NEW ZEALAND: 
with Visits to the other Provinces, and Remini s of th ia. 
By Mrs. CHARLES THOMSON. ‘Feap. 8x0. cloth, 38.08.) t” Some through Australia 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
FOR THE NEXT SEASON, 


IN PREPARATION. 
THE STORY WITHOUT AN END. From the German 


of Carové. By SARAH AUSTIN. Illustrated with Sixteen Original Water-Colour Drawings 
by E: V. B., printed in Fac-simile. Small 4to. cloth extra. 


CHRISTIAN LYRICS. Chiefly selected from Modern 


Authors. 128 Poems, illustrated with upwards of 150 Engravings. Small 4to. cloth extra, 


THE SILENT HOUR. By the Author of ‘The Gentle Life; 
THE FEARLESS and SPOTLESS LIFE of the CHE. 


pais ER BAYARD. Post 8vo. printed at the Chiswick Press on toned paper, cloth extra, 
g1 eaves. 

*,* The first of aseries of small volumes, choicely printed for the Libraries of the rising gene. 
ration. These books, with the exceptiog of a vignette, will not be illustrated, but depend entirely 
for their attraction and claim to populftity on the intrinsic merit of their selection, their superior 
typography, and moderate price ; the object being to combine present interest with permanent value, 
The subjects selected will embrace volumes in Biography, Belles Lettres, and Fiction ; each volume 
will be quite distinct. 


—— 


The following are nearly ready :— 
THE CHEVALIER BAYARD. 
COWLEY’S ESSAYS. 
DE JOINVILLE’S ST. LOUIS THE KING. 
ABDALLAH; or, the FOUR-LEAVED SHAMROCK: 
TABLE-TALK and OPINIONS of NAPOLEON. 

THE GUARDIAN ANGEL: a Romance. By the Author 


of ‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.’ 3 vols. 


DAVID GRAY, and other ESSAYS on POETRY and 


POETS. By ROBERT BUCHANAN. Small post 8vo. 


SIR THOMAS MORE’S UTOPIA and LORD BACON'S 


NEW ATLANTA. The Two Greatest Philosophical Romances in the World. In 1 yl 
choicely printed. 


ISSA YS on ENGLISH WRITERS; or, a Course of Read- 


ing in English Literature. A Volume for Self-improvement. 





CHRISTIAN HEROES in the ARMY and NAVY. By 
CHARLES ROGERS, LL.D., Author of ‘ Lyra Britannica.’ 

NEW EDITIONS of the TWO VOLUMES of the ADVEN- 
TURES of the ROB ROY CANOE. With other Illustrations. 

THE BLACK COUNTRY and its GREEN BORDER 
LAND. By ELIHU BURRITT. 

A NEW EDITION of a WALK from LONDON to 
JOHN O'GROAT'S. 

OLD ENGLAND, its SCENERY, ART, and PEOPLE. 
By JAMES M. HOPPUS, Professor in Yale College, New England. 12mo. 

SOCIAL LIFE of the CHINESE: a Daguerreotype of Daily 


Life in China. Condensed from the Work of the Rey. J. Doolittle, by the Rev. PAXTON 
HOOD. With 100 Illustrations. Post 8vo. 





THE LAND of THOR. By J. Ross Browne. With nume- 


rous Illustrations. Post 8vo. 


A NEW STORY of AMERICAN LIFE and ADVEN- 





TURE. By GEORGE CATLIN. Numerous Illustrations. 


LIFE and EXPLORATIONS in BRAZIL. By Professor 


AGASSIZ. With Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 


ALWYN MORTON;; or, some Chronicles Fifty Years since 


of St. Nicholas Grammar School. 


THE SILVER SKATES; or, Life in Holland: a Book for 


Boys. Edited by W. H. G. KINGSTON. Illustrated. 
OPTICAL WONDERS. By F. Marton. Translated and 


Edited by C. W. QUIN. With Sixty Illustrations on Wood, and a Frontispiece Diagram 
in Colours. 


THUNDER and LIGHTNING. By W. De Fonvieie 


Translated and Edited by C. W. QUIN, with Thirty-eight full-page Woodcuts. 


THE BOY’S OWN BOOK of BOATS. Showing how to 


Make, Rig, and Sail Model Boats. An entirely New Edition, improved by W. H. G. KING 
STON. Illustrated. 


OTHER PEOPLE'S WINDOWS. By J. Hain Frisweit. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 
NORWOOD. By Henry Warp Beecuer. 3 vols. crown 8Y0. 
JOCK, the HUNCHBACK’S CHARGE. By W. C. Russet 





2 vols. post Svo. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, SON & MARSTON, Milton House, Ludgate-hill. 
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